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SCHOOL 


Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Esq.,  Chairman 
Henry  D.  Barbadoro,  Esq. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Curtin 


SUPERINTENDEN 

MR.  ALMORIN  ( 

PRINCIPAL  OF  T! 

MR.  FRAI' 


Miss  Eva  L.  Burns  . 

Miss  Mary  L.  Burns  . 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Calarese 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Callahan 
Miss  Hannah  E.  Callanan 
Miss  Marie  C.  Cenedella  .... 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Cenedella  .... 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Curtin  .. 

Mr.  David  I.  Davoren  . 

*Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Doyle  .... 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Feige  . 

Miss  Mary  B.  Ford  . 

Mr.  James  A.  Higgiston  . 

Miss  Lucy  Iacovelli  . 

* — Resigned  April  19,  1935 


SCHOOL 

Business  Practice 
English 
Bookkeeping 
English,  Algebra 
French,  History 
History,  English 
History 

Stenography,  Typewriting 
Elementary  Science,  Latin 
English 
English,  Latin 

Geometry,  Algebra,  Chemistry, 

Trigonometry 
Geometry 
Civics,  Science 


Miss  Evelyn  B.  Moore,  Clerk.  Mr.  Ben  C.  Lancis 

SCHOOL  [ 
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:OMMITTEE 


Mr.  George  F.  Grayson 
William  J.  Moore,  Esq. 
Nathan  Rosenfeld,  Esq. 


OF  SCHOOLS 

CASWELL 

E  HIGH  SCHOOL 

C.  BERRY 


FACULTY 

Miss  Ida  Kurlansky  . 

Miss  Agnes  R.  Lynch  . 

Miss  Florence  J.  Mainini  .., 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Metcalf  . 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Moran  . 

Miss  Sadie  A.  O’Connell  ... 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Pianca  ... 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Pyne  . 

Miss  Pearl  W.  Rose  . 

Miss  Marion  A.  Ryan  . 

Miss  Inez  E.  San  Clemente 

Miss  Florence  E.  Snow  . 

Mr.  Fred  E.  Steeves  . 

Miss  Helena  F.  Swift  . 

Miss  Dorcas  Whipple  . 

Mr.  James  V.  Zurlo  . 


Typewriting 

Stenography,  Typewriting 

English,  Civics 

Physics,  Geometry,  Algebra 

English,  French,  History 

English,  Expression 

French,  German 

Typewriting,  Bookkeeping 

English 

English,  Latin 

Elementary  Science,  Civics 

Algebra,  Civics 

Coach  of  Athletics,  Civics 

Music,  Theory-Harmony 

Art,  Mechanical  Drawing 

Italian,  Algebra 


Orchestra  Conductor  Mr.  Clement  H.  Moran,  Custodian 

>1  R  ECTOR  Y 
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MR.  CASWELL’S  MESSAGE 


“Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
0  my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than 
the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven  with  a 
dome  more  vast, 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free, 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by 
life’s  unresting  sea!” 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


Mr.  A.  0.  Caswell 
Superintendent  of  Schools 


MR.  BERRY’S  MESSAGE 

Our  schools  demand  a  public 
interest  since  the  youth  of  today 
will  decide  the  government  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Intelligence,  their  weap¬ 
on,  must  be  developed  in  the 
schools. 


Mr.  Frank  C.  Berry 
Principal  of  the  Milford  High  School 
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SEPTEMBER 

OCTOBER 

NOVEMBER 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

1934 

David  Garrick  Club 

journeys  to 

September 

Football  practice  begins. 
Registration  day — 699  enrolled. 
Senior  nominations. 

Woonsocket  game  cancelled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  rain. 


o 

O 

10 

26 

29 


October 


Boston  to  view  plays. 

21  Glee  Club  organized. 

24  Miss  Mae  Comba  resigns  from 
faculty. 

27  Juniors  choose  class  ring. 

29  Thanksgiving  Day;  no  session. 
Milford  defeats  Walpole,  30-13. 
Senior  Social. 


1  Election  of  Senior  officers;  Junior 
class  meeting;  explanation  of  use 
of  nomination  papers. 

4  Junior  nomination  papers  issued. 

6  Clinton  game  postponed  because  of 
rain. 

8  Milford  defeats  Clinton,  20-6. 

9  Science  Club  organized. 

12  Columbus  Day;  no  sessions. 

Milford  defeats  Marlboro,  2-0. 

15  Junior  Class  election. 

17  Miss  Kepler  of  State  Department 
of  Public  Health  addresses  girls  on 
“Nursing  as  a  Career.” 

18  Sophomore  election. 

19  Debating  Club  organized. 

20  Natick  defeats  Milford,  6-0. 

23  First  Orchestra  rehearsal  held. 

26  First  set  of  examinations  given. 
Autumn  Dance. 

27  Brockton  overwhelms  Milford,  52-0. 
November 

1  Second  set  of  examinations  given. 

2  No  school — Teachers’  Convention. 

5  Norwood  defeats  Milford,  20-13. 

9  Report  cards  issued. 

Armistice  Day  Celebration  in 
Assembly  Hall. 

12  Armistice  Day  Observation;  no 
session. 

Framingham  defeats  Milford,  21-0. 

16  Dante  Club  organized. 

17  Milford  ties  Attleboro,  7-7. 

19  Senior  Book  Committee  named; 
Philip  Perkins,  Editor-in-chief. 


December 

1  Robert  CenedeUlla  elected  to  the 
faculty. 

Edward  Pinardi  elected  captain  of 
1936  Football  team. 

5  First  tree  felled  for  structure  of 
new  high  school. 

15  First  set  of  examinations  given. 
Science  Club  Christmas  Party. 

20  Football  banquet. 

20  Second  set  of  examinations  given. 
Dante  Club  Christmas  Party. 

21  Glee  Club  makes  first  appearance. 
21  Schools  closed  for  annual 

January 

2  Christmas  vacation. 

4  Report  cards  issued. 

16  Teachers’  Association  Banquet  in 
Assembly  Hall. 

18  Junior  Social. 

24-25  Schools  closed  because  ol  inclem¬ 
ent  weather. 

February 

1  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy  Dance  in  Hall. 

15  Debating  Club  presents  Valentine 
Play. 

18-22  Midyear  Recess. 

27  Junior  Prom,  Town  Hall. 

March 

1  Report  cards  issued. 

4  Senior  Essays  for  Honorable  John 
E.  Swift  Oratorical  Contest  due. 
Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy  Bridge  and 
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FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

JUNE 

Whist  Party  held  in  Hall,  Eleanor 
Gilbert,  Chairman. 

27  Baseball  practice  begins. 

29  Food  Sale  held  for  benefit  of  O.  L.  I. 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Cenedella,  Chairman. 
French  Club  journeys  to  Boston  to 
view  French  Play. 

April 

2  Theory  and  Harmony  Club  attends 
performance  of  La  Traviata  in 
Boston. 

3  Oratorical  Contest  Speakers  an¬ 
nounced. 

6  David  Garrick  Club  present  the 
play,  The  Wayside  War  at  Emerson 
College,  Boston. 

19  Miss  Elizabeth  Doyle  resigns  from 
faculty. 

19-29  Spring  vacation. 

24  Milford  defeats  Hudson  7-6. 

26  Attleboro  defeats  Milford  8-3. 

27  Bartlett  of  Webster  defeats  Milford 
11-5. 

29  Miss  Pearl  Rose  elected  to  faculty. 
Candidates  sign  for  Tennis  Club. 

May 

1  Maynard  game  postponed. 

2  Senior  History  classes  visit  his¬ 
torical  Boston. 

3  Report  cards  issued. 

4  Norwood  game  postponed. 

6  Milford  defeats  Clinton  6-3. 

8  Prof.  Illingworth  of  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity  delivers  an  interesting  address 
on  Modern  Poetry  to  the  Seniors. 
8  Patrick  Peace  Essays  due;  Subject: 
Great  Armaments  —  Security  or 
Provocation? 

Walpole  defeats  Milford  6-5. 

11  Framingham  defeats  Milford  12-1. 
13  Milford  defeats  Maynard  8-2. 

18  Milford  defeats  Norwood  7-5. 

20  Walpole  defeats  Milford  7-0. 


22  Milford  is  defeated  by  Marlboro, 
2-0. 

24  Joint  High  School  and  Junior  High 
School  Band  Concert  in  Town  Hall. 
Ben  Lancisi,  ’23,  Conductor. 

25  Milford  meets  Wellesley. 

27  Legion  Essay  due;  Subject: 
“What  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  means  to  me.” 

28  Milford  meets  Attleboro. 

29  Memorial  Day  Exercises  in  Hall. 

30  Milford  is  defeated  by  St.  Mary’s. 

31  Senior  Hop  held  in  Town  Hall. 

June 

3  Milford  is  defeated  by  Framing¬ 
ham. 

4  Swift  Oratorical  Contest  in  the 
Assembly  Hall. 

5  Milford  meets  Marlboro. 

M.  H.  S.  Alumni  Association  Schol- 
orship  Play — Opera  House. 

7  Freshman  Debating  Club  June 
Recital. 

8  Milford  meets  St.  Mary’s. 

9  State  Theatre  performance  for 
benefit  of  O.  L.  I. 

12  Milford  meets  Clinton. 

14  Milford  meets  Hudson. 

15  Milford  meets  Bartlett. 

21  Junior  Reception  to  Seniors  in 
Assembly  Hall. 

24  Opening  of  Senior  Week.  Class 
Day  exercises,  dedication  of  Oak, 
Lily,  and  Ivy  to  Mr.  Moran. 

25  Da /id  Garrick  Plays  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  O’Connell,  presented 
in  Assembly  Hall. 

26  Commencement  Exercises  in  Town 

Hall. 

27  Class  Excursion  to  Nantasket. 

28  Alumni  Reunion  in  Town  Hall. 

ARRANGED  BY 
MISS  ELEANOR  GILBERT,  ’35. 


DAR 
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THE  0.  L.  I.  STAFF 

Seated  :  Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Jr.,  Jean  Sunderland,  Blaine  Libbey,  Jr.,  Humphrey  Sullivan,  Philip  Perkins,  Kayonoush  Ohanian,  Samuel  Goldstein,  Eleanor 
Gilbert,  and  Louis  Nargi. 

Standing:  Sylvia  Sainio.  Avis  Higgiston,  Eva  Piteo,  Malvina  Tusoni,  Robert  Rivard,  Donald  Mann,  Lewis  Luehini,  Albert  Bonetti,  Antoinette  Ragonese 

Florence  Smith,  Mildred  Shakelton,  Annette  Lancia. 


THE 


OAK,  LILY,  AND  IVY 

Volume  LI.  Number  1 


STAFF 

Editor-in-Chief  . 

Assistant  Editors  . 


Literary  Editors 


Philip  Perkins 

Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Humphrey  Sullivan 

Eleanor  Gilbert 
Jean  Sunderland 
Malvina  Tusoni 


Art-Photo  Editors  . Blaine  Libbey 

Samuel  Goldstein 


Humor  Editor 
Sports  Editor 
Historian  . 


Sylvia  Sainio 
Donald  Mann 
Robert  Rivard 


BUSINESS  STAFF 

Manager  . Alfred  Cenedella 


Albert  Bonetti 
Avis  Higgiston 
Annette  Lancia 
Lewis  Luchini 
Myrna  Markakis 


ASSOCIATES 

Louis  Nargi 
Eva  Piteo 

Antoinette  Ragonese 
Florence  Smith 
Mildred  Shackleton 


FACULTY  ADVISORS 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Moran  Mr.  James  A.  Higgiston 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Pyne 
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WHO’S  WHO 


The  following  tabulations 

Best  Looking- 
Most  Popular — 

Wittiest — 

Most  Versatile — 

Most  Studious — - 
Best  Dancer — 

Class  Baby — 

Most  Musically  Inclined — - 
Most  Serious — 

Most  Likely  to  Succeed — • 

Most  Optimistic — - 
Most  Conscientious — 

Best  Dressed — 

Most  Talented — 

Best  Business  Student — 

Best  Athlete — 

Most  Bashful — - 
Most  Argumentative — - 
Most  Co-operative — 


are  the  result  of  a  vote  taken 

Blaine  Libbey 
Lewis  Luchini 
Richard  Siegal 
Blaine  Libbey 
Humphrey  Sullivan 
Philip  Perkins 
Arthur  Canon 
Robert  Rivard 
Mario  Nigro 
Blaine  Libbey 
Richard  Siegal 
Philip  Perkins 
Alfred  Cenedella 
Samuel  Goldstein 
Louis  Nargi 
Albert  Bonetti 
Nicholas  Coniaris 
Alfred  Cenedella 
Rivard,  Sullivan 


by  the  entire  Senior  class: 

J.  P.  P. 

Margaret  McCarthy 
Eva  Piteo 
Sylvia  Sainio 
Jean  Sunderland 
Eleanor  Gilbert 
Claire  Espanet 
Gilda  Tumolo 
Florence  Smith 
Edith  Marino 
Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Lillian  Abbondanza 
Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Florence  Paradiso 
Florence  Smith 
Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Jean  Sunderland 
Dorothy  Nickson 
Florence  Smith 
Mildred  Shackleton 
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SENIORS 
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THE  SENIOR  CLASS 


Seated  :  Eva  Piteo,  Malvina  Tusoni. 

Standing:  Albert  Calagione,  Lewis  Luchini,  Robert  Rivard. 

SENIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President:  Lewis  Luchini 
Vice-President:  Eva  Piteo 
Secretary:  Malvina  Tusoni 
Treasurer:  Albert  Calagione 
Historian:  Robert  Rivard 
Motto:  Always  Ever  Onward 
Class  Colors:  Red  and  White 

CLASS  OF  1935 

Lillian  Abbondanza,  Charles  Abrahamson,  Elisa  Andreano,  Robert  Anderson,  Helen  Andrew,  Elvira  Antolini, 
Margaret  Avakian,  Lillian  Barsanti,  Rose  Berrini,  Eleanor  Bocaccino,  Albert  Bonetti,  Louise  Bruno,  William 
Burns,  Leroy  Butterfield,  Elizabeth  Cadman,  Albert  Calagione,  Rosalie  Campbell.  Pauline  Carbone,  Mae  Carboni, 
Arthur  Canon,  Julia  Carlson,  Aurelia  Castiglioni  Alfrei  Centdella,  Jr.,  Anita  Cistoldi,  Mary  Compagnone,  Helen 
Conner,  Nicholas  Coniaris,  Renaldo  Consoletti,  Theresa  Consoletti,  Wiliiam  Crivello,  Albert  Cummings.  Anna 
Cutropia,  Lena  DeFazio,  Cornelia  DelCastello,  Irene  Deletti,  Antoinette  Delledonne,  Nancy  DeMeo,  Louis  De- 
Palma,  John  DeSalvia,  Josephine  Devanuto,  Jennie  DiPietro,  Norma  Diotalevi,  Evelyn  Donnissoni.  Cornelius 
Dore,  John  Doyle,  Margaret  Doyle,  Leah  Dunton,  Claire  Espanet,  Louis  Ferrari,  Josephine  Ferrucci,  John  Foley, 
Anna  Ford,  Clement  Foye,  Winifred  Gagnon,  Adele  Gattoni.  Frank  Ghiringhelli,  Eleanor  Gilbert,  Gertrude  Glad- 
man,  Leah  Gobbi,  Samuel  Goldstein,  Edward  Granholm,  Rita  Greene,  Virginia  Griffith,  Delena  Grillo,  Charlotte 
Helfand,  Avis  Higgiston,  Alfonse  Iadarola,  Frank  Iadarola,  Michael  Iadarolla,  Enrico  Iannitelli,  Erminia  Ianni- 
telli.  Richard  Jackson,  Francis  Kirby,  Evelyn  Knights,  Mildred  Kunz,  Irene  Lachapelle,  Annette  Lancia,  Blaine 
Libbey,  Jr.,  Lewis  Luchini,  Gina  Mancini,  Donald  Mann,  Mario  Marchionda,  Harvey  Marcus,  Edith  Marino, 
Minnie  Markakis,  Joseph  Mazzarelli,  Rosario  Mazzarelli.  Helen  McAvoy,  Margaret  McCarthy,  Elsie  McKay,  Grace 
Morcone,  Helen  Morey,  Veronica  Moriarty.  Dorothea  Morrison,  Margaret  Mullin,  Virginia  Nadreau,  Theresa  Nar- 
done,  Louis  Nargi,  Dorothy  Nickerson,  Mario  Nigro,  Angelina  Novelli,  Kayonoush  Ohanian,  Pauline  Ohannessian, 
Rose  Ohannessian,  Mary  Oliva,  Olga  Osachuk,  Florence  Paradiso,  Philip  Perkins,  Eva  Piteo,  Antoinette  Ragonese, 
Robert  Rivard,  Primo  Rizoli,  Daniel  Ruggerio,  Arthur  Sabatinelli,  Michael  Sacco,  Socrates  Samaris,  Sylvia  Sainio, 
Frances  Segal,  Mildred  Shackleton.  Richard  Siegel,  Florence  Smith,  Louise  Southwick,  Helen  Stanley,  Harry 
Stone,  Humphrey  Sullivan,  James  Sullivan,  Jean  Sunderland,  Rose  Testa,  Agostino  Todino,  Gilda  Tumolo,  Mal¬ 
vina  Tusoni,  Robert  Vernon,  Dwight  Watson,  Sylvia  Werber. 
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Lillian  May  Abbondanza 

January  27  Commercial 

50  Bast  Main  Street 
Ring  Committee  3  :  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Club  3,  4  ;  Senior  Week 

Committee. 

No  matter  how  many  things 
she  was  asked  to  do,  by  teacher, 
pupil,  or  friend,  Lil  was  always 
prepared  and  willing.  Never 
once  was  heard  that  familiar  re¬ 
mark,  “I  haven’t  got  time.”  Her 
sincerity  is  the  secret  of  her  at¬ 
traction,  and  we  love  her  for  it. 


Charles  P.  Eric  Abrahamson 

January  15  Technical 

17  Westbrook  Street 
Science  Club  3  ;  German  Club 
4  ;  Tennis  4  ;  Senior  Week  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Charlie  wears  a  perpetual 
frown.  But  his  lowering  look  is 
due  only  to  his  earnestness  and 
deliberate  way  of  doing  things. 
Both  in  speech  and  on  the  tennis 
court,  he  is  precise,  direct,  sure. 
He  always  appreciated  a  good 
joke  and  delighted  us  with  his 
company  on  many  a  dull  day. 
Bill  Tilden  has  a  rival  in  Charlie. 


Robert  Randolph  Anderson 

August  3  Technical 

237  Congress  Street 
French  Club  4  ;  German  Club 
4. 

Thoughtful,  yet  easy  going ;  a 
lover  of  fun  and  common  sense ; 
a  chap  on  whom  we  found  that 
we  could  unload  either  our  non¬ 
sense  or  our  serious  thoughts 
and  be  sure  of  an  intelligent 
response — in  short,  a  first-rate 
companion  at  all  times. 


Elisa  Amelia  Andreano 

September  26  Commercial 

8  Goodrich  Court 
Dante  Club  3  ;  Dramatic  Club 
3. 

What !  Have  you  forgotten 
where  you  sit?  Poor  Liza,  she 
was  forever  losing  her  memory 
during  spare  period.  No  doubt 
she  was  anxious  to  get  her  work 
done  and  just  sat  in  any  conveni¬ 
ent  chair.  After  becoming  set¬ 
tled  however,  her  time  was  al¬ 
ways  occupied  with  study  and 
gum  chewing. 


Margaret  Avakian 

December  25  Commercial 

87  Prospect  Heights 
Where  have  you  been  during 
these  four  years  of  our  existence? 

We  have  put  our  scouts  on 
your  trail  and  have  learned  that 
your  motto  is,  “Good  humor  is 
one  of  the  best  articles  of  dress 
one  can  wear  in  society.”  We 
approve. 


Lillian  Marie  Barsanti 

January  17  Commercial 

52  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
Dramatic  Club  3. 

Miss  Barsanti  and  Miss  Cut- 
ropia — ’tis  truly  a  likeable  com¬ 
bination.  Their  write-ups  should 
be  side  by  side,  for  one  seems 
to  act  as  a  complement  to  the 
other.  As  said  of  old,  “Life  has 
no  blessings  like  a  sincere 
friend.”  Both  Lil  and  Anna  are 
blessed. 


Rose  Louise  Marie  Berrini 

June  22  College 

10  Short  Street 

Science  Club  3,  4  ;  German 

Club  4  ;  David  Garrick  Dramatic 
Club  3,  4. 

We  were  a  little  apprehensive 
of  Rose’s  preoccupied  scowl  at 
first,  but  we  soon  discovered 
bright  spots  in  her  disposition. 
She  really  can  be  quite  pleasant, 
and  participates  in  many  of  the 
activities  afforded  by  our  school. 


Eleanor  M.  Bocaccino 

October  17  Commercial 

61  Lawrence  Street 
When  the  snow  falls  and 
creates  good  facilities  for  coast¬ 
ing,  Eleanor  is  all  keyed  up — 
coasting,  you  know,  is  her  favor¬ 
ite  sport.  Happiness  does  con¬ 
sist  in  activity,  doesn’t  it?  Such 
is  the  constitution  of  this  fair 
maiden’s  nature. 


Albert  Louis  Bonetti 

August  30  Commercial 

14  Carroll  Street 
Football  2,  3,  4  ;  Baseball  2. 
3,  Captain  4  ;  Ring  Committee  3  ; 
Book  Committee  4. 

Haha  !  Hohaha  !  Hahahahaha  ! 
Who  is  it?  Right  the  first  time 
— Beanie.  We  often  wondered  if 
he  developed  that  what-do-I-care 
laugh  after  discovering  his  own 
humor.  We  gained  an  excellent 
sport,  a  good  fellow,  and  many 
exciting  and  pleasant  moments  on 
the  gridiron  and  diamond  when 
Beanie  entered  our  sacred  port¬ 
als. 


Louise  Adeline  Bruno 

November  10  College 

94  Depot  Street 

David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

Let  us  acquaint  you  with  our 
“songbird  of  the  south,”  our 
skating  enthusiast,  and  our 
teacher-to-be.  A  pleasing  con¬ 
versationalist,  too,  is  Louise, 
and  her  conversation  does  not 
exhibit  a  knowledge  on  matters 
of  small  importance  either. 
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Albert  Leroy  Butterfield 

April  10  College 

78  South  Bow  Street 
Football  2,  3,  4. 

We  know  that  he  absented 
himself  from  us  more  than  was 
necessary,  but  we  think  highly  of 
him  nevertheless.  He  is  a  deep¬ 
thinking  taciturn  type  of  fellow, 
but  we  must  say,  with  full  credit 
to  all  concerned,  “A  good  listen¬ 
er  is  often  the  best  company.” 
He  always  maintained  a  spark¬ 
ling  cheerfulness. 


Elizabeth  Phyllis  Cadman 

October  2  Commercial 

17  Draper  Park 
David  Garrick  Club  3,  4. 

What  a  talker !  From  morn 
'till  night  come  words,  words, 
and  more  words  from  Betty. 
Oh,  well,  we  envy  her  in  a  way, 
for  the  extreme  is  worse.  Maybe 
Jay  and  the  Ford  coupe  were  the 
cause. 


Albert  George  Calagione 

February  11  Commercial 

20  Depot  Street 

Treasurer  3,  4  ;  Football  3,  4  ; 
Orchestra,  Ring  Committee  3  ; 
Senior  Week  Committee ;  Glee 
Club. 

Could  you  believe  that  a  boy 
with  such  a  husky  voice  could 
sing?  Cal’s  interpretation  of 
jazz  is  original,  for  he  talks  in 
correct  tempo  with  the  music. 
Here’s  to  Cab  Calloway's  rival, 
for  he’ll  sing  through  life  in  a 
husky  tone.  We  mustn’t  forget 
that  he’s  an  accomplished  sax 
player,  too. 

Rosalie  Minnie  Campbell 

June  14  College 

27  Forest  Street 

Senior  Week  Committee. 

Rosalie  is  quiet  and  reserved 
but  has  a  cute  little  giggle,  which 
we  love  to  hear.  She  is  very  in¬ 
terested  in  4-H  work,  and  recent¬ 
ly  spoke  over  the  radio.  Wish 
we  could  have  heard  you,  Rosalie, 
if  it  were  just  to  hear  that  little 
giggle. 


Arthur  Garfield  Canon 

September  15  College 

30  Woodland  Avenue 
Science  Club  3,  4  ;  Freshman 
Debating  Club. 

Who  would  suspect  this  little 
man  to  have  a  heart  so  great 
within?  However  it  is  true,  for 
Art,  we  think  was  the  inspiration 
of  the  famous  quotation,  "Good 
things  come  in  little  packages.” 
We  have  found  him  to  be  clever, 
humorous,  and  a  calm  possessor 
of  an  insight  into  human  nature. 


Pauline  Theresa  Carbone 

October  4  Commercial 

22  Como  Court 

David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3. 

Smiles  wants  to  be  an  artist. 
We  are  certain  that  her  assets 
and  ability  will  paint  the  road 
of  success  a  beautiful  hue,  for  a 
smiling  countenance  is  to  the 
face  as  a  sunbeam  is  to  a  land¬ 
scape. 


Mae  Angelina  Carboni 

May  22  College 

30  Woodland  Avenue 
Dante  Club  ;  David  Garrick 
Dramatic  Culb  .  Senior  Week 
Committee. 

We  have  been  told  that  Mae 
likes  to  read.  She  also  enjoys 
walking.  Well,  Mae,  that’s  an  in¬ 
expensive  sport.  Mae  has  studied 
faithfully  all  during  her  high 
school  days,  but  somehow  she 
never  seems  to  get  her  who’s  and 
ivhom’s  straight.  We  think,  too, 
that  she  likes  Portia’s  speech 
about  the  quality  of  mercy. 
Don’t  you? 

Julie  Gertrude  Carlson 

March  25  College 

279  Main  Street 
Vice-President  German  Club  4  ; 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  3, 
4  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

Julie  surely  surprised  us  in 
her  excellent  performance  of 
‘‘Susan”  in  the  David  Garrick 
play.  Wayside  War.  But  how 
glad  we  are  that  her  talent  was 
recognized  before  it  was  too  late  ! 
We  are  mighty  proud  that  we 
had  you  in  our  class,  and  take 
this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  many  helpful  suggestions.  Not 
only  did  you  make  a  hit  in  school, 
but  also  on  the  stage  as  Susan. 
You  were  splendid. 

Aurelia  Emma  Castiglioni 

April  29  College 

106  East  Main  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club. 
“Aurelia?”  No,  I  don't  know 
her.  Oh,  you  mean  Dolly  !  Why 
of  course,  I  know  Dolly  Dimples ; 
and  who  doesn’t?  We  all  re¬ 
member  our  Dolly  and  those 
friendly  dimples  of  hers.  We  al¬ 
most  lost  her  this  year  when  she 
moved  away,  but  she  decided  to 
return.  And  were  we  glad? 


Alfred  Bernard  Cenedella,  Jr. 

December  23  College 

175  Congress  Street 

Class  Treasurer,  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club,  Treasurer 
3,  4  ;  Freshman  Debating  Club  ; 
Dance  Committee  3,  4  ;  Baseball 
3  :  Football  2.  3,  4. 

Business  Manager,  Oak,  Lily, 
and  Ivy ;  Senior  Glee  Club  ;  Win¬ 
ner  of  John  E.  Swift  Oratorical 
Prize. 

Look  at  his  picture  and  pond¬ 
er  on  his  initials.  Don’t  you 
think  immediately  of  argument, 
broad-mindedness,  and  courtesy? 
Certainly,  and  you  agree  too,  and 
predict  that  his  quick  wit,  clever 
reasoning,  and  gentlemanly  bear¬ 
ing  will  place  him  in  a  position 
of  honor  and  trust. 
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Anita  Louise  Cistoldi 

March  8  Commercial 

10  Fairview  Road 
Dance  Committee  ;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Club  3,  4  ;  Senior  Week 

Committee. 

Nita  really  seems  at  home 
with  all  her  class  mates,  which, 
of  course,  is  to  be  expected.  She’s 
very  likeable,  is  fond  of  popular 
music  (and  musicians)  moving 
pictures  (with  William  Powell) 
and  enjoys  skating.  She’s  also 
right  at  home  on  the  dance  floor. 


Nicholas  Charles  Coniaris 

February  18  College 

55  Prospect  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  Science  Club  3,  4 ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Nicky  combines  in  himself,  as 
few  persons  in  this  life  of  distrac¬ 
tions  are  able  to  do,  the  element 
of  true  courtesy.  His  patience,  his 
deference,  his  unfailing  hearti¬ 
ness  are  qualities  to  be  admired. 
Let  us  hope  that  we  stop  to  re¬ 
member  him  when  the  rush  of 
many  duties  threaten  to  sweep 
away  our  patience  and  good 
cheer. 

Helen  Gertrude  Connor 

March  28  Commercial 

14  Grant  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 

3,  4. 

Perhaps  Helen’s  finest  quality 
is  loyalty.  Her  natural  desire  is 
to  like  people  and  to  keep  on 
liking  them  as  long  as  she  pos¬ 
sibly  can.  There  are  few 
people  who  can  equal  her  in 
traits  that  make  up  a  fine,  firm, 
courageous  character. 


Renaldo  Albert  Consoletti 

January  5  Commercial 

51  Winter  Street 
Notice  the  sparkle  in  his  eyes 
and  the  nice  part  in  his  hair ! 
It  is  no  doubt  then  that  his 
presence  was  welcome  to  any 
group,  because  a  man’s  appear¬ 
ance  is  one  of  his  greatest  assets. 
Renaldo  surely  has  that  plus  a 
companionable  nature. 


Theresa  Frances  Consoletti 

February  26  College 

19  Mechanic  Street 
Science  Club  3,  4 ;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3,  4  ;  Fresh¬ 
man  Debating  Club  ;  Dance  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Senior  Glee  Club ;  Senior 
Week  Committee.  Secretary. 

We’ve  also  found  Terry  to  be 
one  of  those  good  things  that 
come  in  small  packages.  Care¬ 
ful  analysis  will  disclose  her  at¬ 
tractiveness  due  to  her  cheery 
nature.  Her  originality  and 
willingness  to  work  have  been 
contributing  factors  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  many  of  our  activities. 
We  have  certainly  appreciated 
her  work  as  a  member  of  the 
dance  committee. 


William  Robert  Crivello 

January  12  Commercial 

28  Depot  Street 
Bill  is  a  quiet,  modest  boy, 
who  is  always  willing  to  offer 
help  to  anyone  who  needs  it. 
When-  asked  what  his  ambition 
was,  he  said  that  he  didn’t  have 
any.  But  we  say,  Bill,  that  you 
have,  but  don’t  want  to  let  us 
in  on  your  secret.  What  ever 
it  is,  good  luck. 


Anna  Jean  Cutropia 

September  23  Commercial 

35  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3  ;  Senior  Week  Committee ; 
Glee  Club. 

Ann  has  an  aptitude  for  busi¬ 
ness.  Her  standards  are  high, 
and  she  is  not  afraid  to  stand  up 
for  what  she  thinks  is  right.  The 
decisiveness  of  her  character  will 
bring  her  success. 


Lena  Claire  DeFazio 

September  3  Commercial 

14%  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

Lena  has  a  vivid  personality. 
She  is  dominant  and  self-confi¬ 
dent — both  are  excellent  quali¬ 
ties,  because  in  Lena  they  are 
combined  with  judgment  and  a 
friendly  feeling  toward  others. 
She  cannot  enjoy  pleasure  unless 
she  shares  it. 


Cornelia  Rose  Marie 
DelCastello 

May  8  Commercial 

33  Main  Street 

Connie  is  not  afraid  to  carry 
out  her  own  ideas,  because  she 
is  sure  that  they  are  right.  When 
people  need  consolation  or  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions,  she  has  them 
to  offer.  She  has  a  rare  com¬ 
bination  of  self-confidence,  a  gen¬ 
erous  spirit,  and  a  kind  disposi¬ 
tion. 


Irene  Frances  Deletti 

November  15  Commercial 

62  East  Main  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3.  4. 

Irene  is  not  one  to  yearn  for 
things.  If  she  wants  anything  she 
usually  goes  and  gets  it — at  least 
she  decides  to  go  after  it.  We 
found  her  ready  to  face  an  issue 
through  level  eyes. 
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Antoinette  Marie  Delledonne 

March  24  College 

16  Meade  Street 
Here’s  a  young  lady  who  has 
strong  likes  and  dislikes.  Her 
friends,  however,  love  her,  and 
she  has  few  who  are  not 
friends.  She  doesn’t  object  to 
giving  in  for  the  sake  of  peace. 
She's  loyal,  dependable,  and  co¬ 
operative. 


Nancy  Ann  DeMeo 

August  27  Commercial 

13  Reade  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

Ann  can  adjust  herself  to  most 
any  situation.  No  one  knows 
better  than  she  how  to  get  along 
with  this  world.  She  avoids  all 
unnecessary  difficulties,  goes 
about  her  own  business,  and  has 
a  good  time  while  doing  it.  We 
all  have  a  genuine  admiration 
for  her  and  wish  her  happiness 
and  success. 


Louis  Richard  DePalma 

April  21  Commercial 

25  Sumner  Street 
The  future  seems  to  hold  good 
prospects  for  Louis.  He  has  a 
well-formulated  idea  of  what  he 
is  going  to  do  and  how  he  will 
do  it.  He  does  not  get  dis¬ 
couraged  easily,  as  he  sees  no 
let-up  ahead  of  him. 


John  Joseph  DeSalvia 

November  29  College 

268  Central  Street 
Orchestra:  Dante  Clup  3,  4; 

Ring  Committee  3. 

Behold  our  “Johnny  on  the 
spot.”  He  was  always  there 
when  we  needed  him.  His  big 
welcoming  smile  was  a  pleasant 
sight  In  the  morning,  and  his  or¬ 
chestral  interpretations  were  al¬ 
ways  very  soothing.  Whenever 
we  heard  him  play,  we  came 
away  pleased  with  him,  our¬ 
selves,  and  our  time. 


Josephine  Frances  Deventuo 

September  6  Commercial 

6  Meade  Street 

David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3. 

Joe  has  the  good  habit  of  not 
fighting  things  she  doesn't  like. 
She  leaves  them  alone.  If  there 
were  more  like  her,  the  world 
might  not  move  so  fast,  but  it 
would  be  a  happier  place. 


Norma  Anna  Diotolevi 

May  27  Commercial 

32  Meade  Street 
Suddenly  up  from  the  depths, 

Norma  rises  on  wings  of  hope, 
and,  hurrah,  it's  a  fine  old  world 
after  all.  Life  is  one  grand 

sweet  song  in  her  heart.  She 

picks  up  tasks  that  have  been 
dragging  and  sends  them  spin¬ 

ning  along  to  completion. 


Jennie  Doris  De  Pietro 

December  20  Commercial 

59  Bast  Main  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

When  Jennie  is  feeling  her 
best,  she  is  a  joy  to  all  about 
her.  It  was  only  when  she  was 
in  her,  “Oh,  what’s  the  use !” 
moods  that  she  was  something 
of  a  question.  She’s  liberal, 
logical,  and  willing  to  concede  us 
our  due — a  priceless  possession. 


Evelyn  Rose  Ann  Donissoni 

September  14  Commercial 

24  Hayward  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

Rose  sees  matters  in  their  right 
relationship  and  can  appreciate 
the  other  person’s  point  of  view. 
She's  kind,  remains  with  a  thing 
until  it’s  finished,  and  has  the 
admirable  trait  of  being  polite. 


Cornelius  Michael  Dore 

September  20  Commercial 

24  Pearl  Street,  Caryville,  Mass. 

Freshman  Debating  Club ; 
Winner  in  Legion  Essay  contest. 

Here  is  a  boy  who  might  justly 
be  called  the  best  dancer  of  our 
class.  He’ll  easily  waltz  his  way 
through  life.  But  Connie  isn’t 
so  carefree  as  that,  for  when  a 
test  of  determination  presents  it¬ 
self,  he  faces  it  with  courage  and 
resolution. 


John  Joseph  Doyle 

January  18  Commercial 

43  Fruit  Street 
Football  2,  3,  4  ;  Baseball  2, 
3  ;  Freshman  Debating  Club. 

Just  look  at  the  merry  twinkle 
of  Old  Erin  in  his  eyes  !  He  has 
a  certain  easy-going  manner 
which  immediately  arouses  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  his 
companions.  We  will  remember 
him  as  an  unassuming,  reliable, 
and  loyal  member  of  our  foot¬ 
ball  squad. 
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Leah  Marie  Dunton 

October  9  College 

19  Grove  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  Freshman  Debating  Club ; 
Junior  Science  Club  3,  4 ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Lee  has  the  qualities  that  make 
for  a  pleasant  life.  She  is  not 
envious,  and  her  outlook  is  whole¬ 
some.  She  thinks  correctly  and 
pleasantly  on  most  subjects,  is 
cheerful,  popular,  and  optimistic. 
She  doesn’t  waste  time  thinking 
about  her  enemies — she  hasn't 
any. 


Claire  Marie  Espanet 

September  21  College 

9  Reade  Street 

Dance  Committee  3,  4  ;  Science 
Club  4  .  David  Garrick  Dramatic 
Club  3,  4  ;  German  Club,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

We  all  liked  Clarie  and  she 
liked  us,  we  think.  She  had 
pleasant  little  ways  of  help¬ 
ing  out  when  assistance  was 
needed.  A  party  “went”  when 
she  was  present.  She  put  her 
mind  on  details  and  always  came 
out  on  top. 


Louis  Angelo  Ferrari 

September  18  College 

34  Parkhurst  Street 
What  he  says  goes ;  what  he 
starts,  he  finishes.  He  has  little 
patience  with  lazy  persons,  be¬ 
cause  he  himself  is  self-reliant 

and  energetic  He  has  real  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  worth-while 

values  of  life,  is  strongly  am¬ 

bitious,  and  has  plenty  of  char¬ 
acter.  He  has  our  generous  ad¬ 
miration. 


Josephine  Lucy  Ferrucci 

June  25  College 

11  Millen  Street,  South  Milford 
Imagination  lies  back  of  all 
achievement.  It  creates  poems, 
steam  engines,  paintings,  ma¬ 
chines.  great  business,  new  ways 
of  bookkeeping,  and  timesaving 
devices.  Josephine  has  the  qual¬ 
ity. 


Anna  Katherine  Ford 

October  3  College 

13  John  Street 

David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

a  no  a,  wiu  be  ideal  in  the  home, 
for  she  takes  a  great  interest  in 
it.  She  will  also  be  ideal  in  the 
office  where  her  work  will  be  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  where  her  tact  will 
keep  things  running  smoothly. 
She’s  a  good  cook,  too. 


Clement  Francis  Foye 

April  2  College 

15  Glines  Avenue 
Clem,  why  not  give  us  your 
method  of  getting  a  natural 
wave?  Like  Mike  Sacco,  your 
permanent  is  the  envy  of  mdst 
of  us.  No  doubt,  you  will  en¬ 
gineer  a  way  of  letting  us  know. 
Please  do. 


Winifred  Helen  Gagnon 

June  19  Commercial 

91  High  Street 

David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3. 

Answering  all  criticism  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  and  agreeing  that 
the  speaker  is  right,  Winnie  has 
given  us  the  thought  that  she  is 
on  good  terms  with  life.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise?  She  is 
gay,  good-natured,  and  light 
hearted  . 


Adele  Janet  Gattoni 

September  26  Commercial 

87  Medway  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club  :  Sec¬ 
retary,  Senior  Glee  Club ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

The  people  who  call  you  vacil- 
ating  and  fickle  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  You 
only  seem  so  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  you.  We  do,  and 
we  have  accepted  the  fact  that 
you  have  an  unusual  number  of 
good  qualities  :  dependability,  in¬ 
telligence,  and  cooperation. 


Frank  Ghiringhelli 

September  27  Commercial 

209  Bast  Main  Street 
Baseball  2,  3  ;  Football  2,  3.  4  ; 
Orchestra. 

Anybody  got  a  pencil?  Ghir¬ 
inghelli  has  lost  his,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  he’ll  be  a  nervous  wreck 
without  it.  His  pencil-chewing 
and  physical  actions  during  a 
recitation  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Not  only  did  he  entertain  us  in 
class,  but  his  musical  presenta¬ 
tions  were  always  enjoyed.  Frank 
also  displayed  his  skill  on  the 
football  field  and  baseball  dia¬ 
mond. 

Eleanor  Grace  Gilbert 

September  5  College 

25  Grove  Street 
Science  Club  3,  4  ;  Freshman 
Debating  Club  ;  Book  Committee  ; 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  3, 
4  ;  French  Club  4 :  Senior  Glee 
Club. 

The  golden  key  becomes  El¬ 
eanor  well.  With  it  she  can 
open  fascinating  doors  hiding 
rich  treasures  of  knowledge. 
Never  once  did  we  see  this  lass 
rumpled  or  otherwise  upset  ; 
never  once  has  she  been  known 
to  say  an  unkind  thing.  We 
must  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due,  to  one  whom  we  found  to  be 
loyal  and  sincere. 
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Leah  Carolyn  Gobbi 

January  23  Commercial 

7  South  Main  Street 
Leah  was  always  busy  over 
something  and  found  little  time 
to  loaf.  She  prefered  to  do 
things  in  her  own  way.  She  was 
never  afraid  to  face  a  problem 
squarely,  and  emerged  trimu- 
phantly. 


Edward  Donald  Granholm 

November  18  Technical 

25  Dilla  Street 
Senior  Week  Committee. 

“Well —  well —  well” —  you 
guessed  it,  it's  Granholm.  Eddie 
always  had  an  argument  on 
hand,  which  he  punctuated  with 
much  gesticulation.  He  usually 
found  something  funny  in  every 
situation.  True  enough,  he  is 
very  shy  and  bashful,  but  just 
wait !  Time  will  tell — it  always 
has. 


Rita  Greene 

March  9  Commercial 

5  Nelson  Heights 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
4. 

If  one  were  reading  Rita’s 
personality  in  proverbs,  one 
would  say  that  she  put  the  right 
foot  out  of  bed  each  morning. 
She  puts  the  same  foot  forward 
during  the  day.  In  brief  she  is 
firm  on  her  feet,  and  is  march¬ 
ing  onward  to  victory. 


Virginia  Coolidge  Griffith 

March  17  Commercial 

25  Franklin  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

Virginia  has  the  excellent  qual¬ 
ity  of  keeping  her  annoyance  to 
herself  .  nd  preserving  a  cheer¬ 
ful  manner  when  clouds  seem 
blue.  She  is  not  irritable  and 
has  a  generous  spirit  of  good- 
fellowship. 


Delena  Theresa  Grillo 

November  19  Commercial 

83  Congress  Street 
There  is  one  satisfaction  Tessie 
will  have  in  life.  People  won’t 
overlook  her.  She  will  always 
have  friends,  and  plenty  of  them, 
to  whom  she  will  be  loyal  and 
generous.  And  she  will  hold 
these  friendships  for  a  long  time. 


Charlotte  Janet  Helfand 

October  23  College 

8  Westbrook  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  French  Club  4  ;  Senior 

Week  Committee. 

Charly  wants  to  be  a  doctor. 
We  await  with  pleasure  the  day 
we  can  hail  her  as  a  successful 
M.  D.  We  know  that  the  inter¬ 
val  will  not  be  too  long,  as  our 
aspiring  surgeon  has  good  abil¬ 
ity  and  will  add  to  the  noble  pro¬ 
fession  by  her  talents. 


Avis  May  Higgiston 

January  7  College 

39  Claflin  Hill 
Book  Committee. 

Bang  !  Bang  !  Slam  !  Bang ! 
Yes,  it's  Avis  with  her  high-heel 
shoes — angry  because  she  wasn’t 
satisfied  in  the  previous  class. 
Oh  wen.  despite  all  that  she 
added  pep  to  the  class  even 
though  we  weren’t  always  peppy 
ourselves.  She’s  a  smart  dress¬ 
er  and  a  clever  dancer. 


Alphonse  Iadarola 

August  5  College 

42  Water  Street 
Science  Club  4 ;  Ring  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Dante  Club  4 ;  David 
Garrick  Dramatic  Club  4. 

Your  first  meeting  with  A1 
may  leave  you  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  is  just  another  quiet 
chap.  But  our  opinion  is  that 
further  acquaintance  will  reveal 
a  humorous  personality,  and  a 
variety  of  comical  and  pleasing 
mannerisms. 


Frank  James  Iadarola 

October  8  College 

96  High  Street 
Orchestra  1,  2.  3,  4. 

Frank  is  willing  to  bear  his 
share  of  the  burdens  of  life  and 
does  not  ask  in  return,  as  many 
do  for  a  blare  of  trumpets  to 
precede  him.  His  fortitude  helps 
him  carry  on  where  others  would 
re§t  and  too,  we  can’t  forget  his 
music.  We  like  it. 


Enrico  Joseph  Iannitelli 

May  10  College 

243  Central  Street 
Orchestra  2,  3,  4. 

Here's  a  fellow  who’s  the 
“top"  when  it  comes  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  relative  merits  of 
popular  dance  orchestras  and 
their  musical  arrangements.  But 
this  is  to  be  expected,  as  he  is 
a  fine  musician  himself,  Butch 
is  a  very  entertaining  person, 
too,  with  his  comical  imitations 
of  such  radio  personages  as  Joe 
Penner,  etc. 
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Erminia  Gloria  Ianitelli 

November  19  College 

15  East  Main  Street 
Dante  Club  3,  4  ;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3  ;  Glee  Club. 

Minnie  has  most  of  the  things 
she  wants.  More  she  will  get  in 
the  future,  as  she  takes  pride  in 
her  work  and  possessions.  She 
is  ever  forging  ahead  to  loftier 
heights  and  is  one  of  the  persons 
for  whom  our  motto  has  a  deep 
significance. 


Richard  Francis  Jackson 

November  30  College 

37  Congress  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

Who’s  that  lecturing  on  scien¬ 
tific  experiments,  in  Room  1  ?  Of 
course,  it  must  be  Jackson. 
Dick  knows  the  history  of  every 
scientific  device  that  makes  life 
pleasant,  yes.  everything  from  a 
toaster  to  an  autogiro.  Jackson 
proved  himself  as  equally  inter¬ 
ested  in  chemistry.  What’s  that? 
Surely,  he  wants  to  become  a 
chemist,  and  the  day  may  come 
when  we  will  be  proud  of  him. 


Francis  Leo  Kirby 

September  30  College 

90  South  Main  Street 
Senior  Week  Committee. 

We  often  wondered  if  some 
sharp  questioning  in  the  class¬ 
room  spoiled  the  reverie  of  this 
gay  young  fellow.  He  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  peaceful  existence,  but 
was  always  there  when  a  response 
was  necessary.  He  is  the  lad 
whose  respect  and  diligence  have 
commanded  the  admiration  of  us 
all. 


Evelyn  Frances  Knights 

January  6  Commercial 

Bellingham 

Not  once  in  her  years  here  did 
we  hear  an  unkind  word  spoken 
from  this  lassie’s  lines.  Not  once 
has  she  been  too  busy  when 
called  upon  to  perform  some 
duty.  We  think  that  such  quali¬ 
ties  should  be  mentioned  ;  we 
gladly  do. 


Mildred  Anna  Kunz 

August  8  College 

63  North  Bow  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  ;  Vice- 

chairman,  Senior  Week  Commit¬ 
tee. 

Millie’s  accompanied  us  in 
many  ways — in  the  class  room, 
in  the  corridors,  and  in  the  Hall, 
when  her  fingers  glided  easily 
over  the  piano  keys.  Her  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  worthwhile  things 
in  life  have  caused  us  to  spend 
many  delightful  moments  in  her 
company. 


Irene  Marie  LaChapelle 

June  3  Commercial 

368  Main  Street 
Senior  Glee  Club. 

She  reminds  us  of  some  gay, 
light  sprite  from  our  childhood 
story  books.  Petite  and  demure, 
she  embodies  all  the  womanly 
characteristics  that  create  charm. 
This  fine  spirit  is  balanced  with 
a  serious  desire  to  accomplish 
her  duties. 


Annette  Elinor  Lancia 

January  17  Commercial 

48  East  Main  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4;  Senior  Glee  Club;  Ring 

Committee  3  ;  Book  Committee. 

Cooperation  is  highly  developed 
in  Ann.  She  never  disliked  sup¬ 
ervision  because  she  did  her  work 
well.  She  knows,  too,  that  this 
praise  is  justified.  Even  though 
she  has  not  done  all  that  she  in¬ 
tends  to,  she  will,  and  we  are 
confident  that  she  will  win  the 
race. 

Lester  Blaine  Libbey,  Jr. 

March  10  Technical 

32  Pleasant  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club,  Pres¬ 
ident  ;  Class  President  1,  2  ;  Or¬ 
chestra  2,  3,  4  ;  David  Garrick 
Dramatic  Club  3  ;  President  4  . 
Dance  Committee  3,  4  ;  Science 

Club  3,.  4  ;  Ring  Committee  3  ; 
Football  2  ;  Art  Editor,  Oak,  Lily, 
and  Ivy;  Cheer  Leader  4. 
President  Senior  Glee  Club. 

Lib's  widespread  popularity  is 
due  largely  to  his  good  sportsman¬ 
ship  and  versatile  personality. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  fellow 
engaged  in  more  numerous  and 
varied  activities.  Add  to  this  his 
sound  judgment,  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  “peaches  and 
cream’’  complexion,  and  you  will 
readily  see  why  he  has  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  the  strong 
and  the  weak. 

Lewis  George  Luchini 

May  17  College 

122  East  Main  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club  ;  Sci¬ 
ence  Club  3,  4  ;  David  Garrick 
Club  3  ;  Dauce  Committee  3,  4  ; 
Ring  Committee  3  ;  Soloist,  Sen¬ 
ior  Glee  Club  ;  President  of  Class 
3,  4 ;  Book  Committee. 

Here’s  to  “Lou”.  We  salute 
him  as  our  president ;  we  salute 
him  as  our  most  popular  boy  ;  we 
salute  him  as  a  perfect  pal.  He 
possesses  the  characteristics 
necessary  for  one  to  achieve  his 
goal,  and  we  are  certainly  root¬ 
ing  for  him. 

John  Lynch 

November  21  College 

25  South  Main  Street 
Here's  to  Johnny,  one  of  the 
nicest  boys  in  our  class.  Ask 
anyone  who  knows.  He  was  al¬ 
ways  polite,,  and  so  quiet  that 
one  would  never  know  he  was 
in  the  room.  He  was  never  seen 
talking  to  girls,  and  that  was  a 
pity,  because  with  his  charm,  he 
could  easily  captivate  one  of  the 
fair  damsels. 
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Gina  Velma  Mancini 

March  22  College 

34  Green  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3  ;  Science  Club  4  :  Senior  Week 
Committee. 

Gina  is  no  poseur.  She  was 
always  interested  in  what  she 
was  doing.  She  has  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  poetry  and  art,  and  it 
is  a  sincere  one.  She  will  do 
well  in  an  active  business  that 
has  an  artistic  side.  We  take 
this  opportunity  to  wish  her  suc¬ 
cess. 


Donald  Adams  Mann 

November  28  College 

36  Grant  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club ;  Class 
Treasurer  2  ;  Tennis  4  ;  Science 
Club  3.  4  ;  David  Garrick  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  4  ;  Baseball  3  ;  Sports 
Editor.  Oak.  Lily,  and  Ivy. 

Don's  four  years  with  us  have 
left  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  minds  of  his  classmates.  He 
is  a  dependable,  honest,  and  up¬ 
right  lad  for  whom  we  feel  con¬ 
fident  that  the  paths  of  life  will 
offer  favorable  turns. 


Mario  John  Marchionda 

July  27  Commercial 

10  Free  Street 

Football  2,  3,  4 ;  Senior  Class 
Club. 

Not  a  day  passed  by  without 
this  big  well-dressed  student 
adding  merriment  to  our  five 
hours  of  school  life.  At  first, 
one  would  shudder  to  approach 
such  a  mighty  man.  but  after 
hearing  a  few  melodious  notes 
from  his  pleasing  voice,  our  fear 
turned  to  delightful  companion¬ 
ship. 


Edith  Teresa  Marino 

December  21  Commercial 

3  Plain  Street 
Senior  Week  Committee. 

She  makes  dull  subject  inter¬ 
esting.  Her  head  contains 
knowledge  plus.  She  is  a  girl 
without  the  well-known  gossip. 
Could  it  be  anyone  but  Edith 
Marino?  No.  She  interests  us 
with  her  oratory  at  the  right 
time.  Ask  her  what  the  secret 
is  ;  she’ll  never  tell.  Edith  is  a 
combination  of  knowledge,  good 
sense,  and  sound  judgment. 


Myrna  Elaine  Markakis 

November  1  Commercial 

17  Hollis  Street 

Freshman  Debating  Club  ;  Oak 
Lily,  and  Ivy  Committee. 

Minnie  likes  the  theatre — if  it 
isn’t  too  highbrow.  She  also  en¬ 
joys  movies,  tennis,  and  other 
sports.  She  is  interested  in 
travel  and  politics  and  as  a  re¬ 
sult  will  be  quite  happy  always. 


Joseph  John  Mazzarelli 

June  8  Commercial 

71  East  Main  Street 
Joe  is  the  ideal  school  worker. 
He  is  very  conscientious,  and 
never  failed  to  have  his  work 
done  when  it  was  due.  Our 
Winchell  tells  us  he  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  skater.  How  about  it, 
Joe? 


Rosario  John  Mazzarelli 

July  27  Commercial 

71  East  Main  Street 
Ross  is  a  character  from  the 
Horatio  Alger  stories.  He  has 
managed  to  attend  well  to  his 
school  duties  and  also  to  operate 
a  grocery  store  successfully  so 
that  he  could  contribute  to  the 
welfare  of  his  family.  We  ad¬ 
mire  you  for  it,  Rose,  and  com¬ 
pliment  you  too.  Would  that 
there  were  more  possessed  of 
your  good  qualities ! 


Helen  Margaret  McAvoy 

January  5  Commercial 

335  Main  Street 
Science  Club  3. 

Don’t  you  remember  this  very 
quiet,  almost  bashful,  young  lady 
with  black  hair,  and  a  ready 
smile?  Nothing  ever  shattered 
her  serenity  or  annoyed  her 
calm  ;  she  was  an  efficient,  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and  optimistic  member 
of  ’35. 


Margaret  Grace  McCarthy 

June  4  Commercial 

27  West  Walnut  Street 
Class  Secretary  1  ;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  4 ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

We’ll  remember  Jiggs,  not  only 
for  her  beauty,  but  for  her  in¬ 
telligence  and  fun-loving  quali¬ 
ties.  We  of  1935  boast  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  such  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  our  midst.  It  is  no  wond¬ 
er  then  that  she  just  Merrily 
rolls  along,  winning  more  friends 
and  admiration. 


Grace  Mary  Helen  Morcone 

March  25  Commercial 

15  Sumner  Street 
Dante  Club  4. 

If  at  any  time  one  is  in  need 
of  a  good  governess,  we  refer  him 
to  the  above  person.  Gracie’s 
pleasant  manner  with  children 
is  an  indication  of  her  good  dis¬ 
position  and  we  are  pleased  to 
learn  that  she  has  chosen  to  be  a 
child’s  nurse. 
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Helen  Delphine  Morey 

February  24  Commerical 

101  Water  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
4  ;  Senior  Glee  Club. 

“Hey — got  anything  to  eat?” 
Sounds  familiar — doesn't  it,  and 
why  not?  It's  Hoppa's  favorite 
question.  Really,  we  don’t  know 
how  we  eot  along  without  Hoppa 
for  all  the  four  years.  She’s  a 
transfer,  and  were  we  pleased 
when  she  came  ! 


Veronica  Ann  Moriarty 

August  26  College 

29  Grove  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club ;  Sci¬ 
ence  Club  3,  4  ;  David  Garrick 
Dramatic  Club  3,  4  ;  French  Club 
4  :  Senior  Glee  Club ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

“A  word  spoken  in  due  sea¬ 
son,  how  good  it  is.”  Maybe  so, 
but  Veronica  put  herself  in  for 
much  questioning  when  she 
said  “if  I  get  there  first,  you 
wait ;  and  if  you  get  there  first, 
I'll  wait.”  After  all  it  might 
have  been  her  manner  of  creat¬ 
ing  a  humorous  atmosphere,  for 
a  gloomy  Veronica  is  the  last 
thing  we’d  ever  expect. 

Dorothea  Elizabeth  Morrison 

May  31  Commercial 

47  South  Bow  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club  ; 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  3, 
4  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

Is  variety  the  spice  of  life?; 
“to  be  or  not  to  be,”  are  the 
ouestions  that  Dot  seemed  to  be 
perpetually  solving  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  results  were  al¬ 
ways  fortunate.  Change  is  evi¬ 
dently  welcome  to  Dot.,  especi¬ 
ally  if  there  are  benefits  to  be 
derived. 


Margaret  Mary  Mullin 

March  3  College 

25  Pleasant  Street 
Science  Club  3.  4  .  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3,  4  ;  Fresh¬ 
man  Debating  Club. 

If  one  is  to  judge  from  the 
generosity  of  Peg  at  recess  when 
she  most  generally  had  some 
tempting  cake  or  cookies  for  us 
to  share,  we  then,  consider  her 
to  be  one  of  our  most  kind-heart¬ 
ed  classmates.  But  not  for  that 
fact  alone  did  we  like  her,  but 
for  her  jolly  good  self  and  the 
sunshine  she  radiated. 


Virginia  Lee  Nadreau 

September  9  Commercial 

53  Jefferson  Street 
Senior  Glee  Club. 

Ginger  stands  for  pep  and 
when  we  think  of  that,  our 
thoughts  wend  toward  Ginger 
Nadreau.  She  is  a  lass  whom 
one  enjoys  meeting,  for  her  com¬ 
panionship  was  punctuated  with 
happiness  always. 


Theresa  Rita  Nardone 

February  20  Commercial 

15  Main  Street 
Theresa  is  quite  a  retiring 
personality,  but  when  she 
“comes  out  of  her  shell,”  we 
find  that  she  is  quite  nice.  One 
would  never  know  from  her  that 
she  had  a  disagreement  with 
anyone.  We  admire  her  will  to 
succeed  and  her  desire  to  help. 


Louis  John  Nargi 

December  27  Commercial 

8  Oliver  Court 

Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy  Committee ; 
Senior  Glee  Club. 

Lou’s  an  intelligent,  clever, 
neat  looking  boy  whose  readiness 
to  render  assistance  when  need¬ 
ed  is  a  most  noteworthy  char¬ 
acteristic.  We  never  knew  him 
to  say  an  unkind  thing  and  we 
hereby  cast  him  for  that  part 
in  the  drama  of  life  where  abil¬ 
ity  and  faithfulness  are  recog¬ 
nized  qualities. 


Mario  Richard  Nigro 

May  31  Commercial 

6  Plain  Street 
Football  2. 

The  whole  burden  of  the 
world’s  history  seems  to  rest 
with  a  crushing  force  on  the 
shoulders  of  this  lad.  But  his 
inner  cheer  and  resistance  are 
what  we  like,  and  Mario's  glori¬ 
ous  nature  emerges  triumphantly 
from  the  musty  volumes  of  his¬ 
torical  fact.  His  accumulated 
wisdom  manifests  itself  subtly 
in  an  eloquent  silence. 


Angelina  Frances  Novelli 

June  9  Commercial 

380  East  Main  Street 
Soloist,  Senior  Glee  Club. 

Hey!  Where's  Angie?  “Here 
I  am”  comes  a  voice  from  some¬ 
where.  She,  to  be  true,  could 
always  be  found  in  a  group 
of  big  girls.  Angie  is  a  born 
volunteer  who  desires  to  be  an 
opera  singer.  We  remember 
pleasantly  her  vocal  contribu¬ 
tions  and  trust  that  she  realizes 
her  ambition. 


Kayonoush  Ohanian 

September  9  Commercial 

53  School  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3  ;  Secretary  4  ;  Assistant  Editor 
Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy;  Senior  Glee 
Club  ;  Theo-Harmon  Club,  Treas¬ 
urer  4  :  Valedictorian. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Kay’s 
keen  mind  will  carry  her  far. 
Wits  are  a  passport  to  success 
in  any  field.  But  we  know 
there’s  much  more  to  Kay’s  char¬ 
acter  than  can  be  known  by 
means  of  intelligence  tests.  The 
hardest  test  of  personality  is  the 
daily  contact  with  one’s  ac¬ 
quaintances — that  too  she  has 
passed  with  A  plus. 
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Pauline  Marie  Ohannessian 

July  5  Commercial 

112  Prospect  Heights 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4 ;  Orchestra  3,  4 ;  Senior 

Glee  Club. 

What  do  you  think  of  a  girl 
who  carries  a  great,  big,  myster¬ 
ious  instrument  around  with  her 
and  never  rises  to  open  up  the 
case  to  give  us  a  peek  or  a 
sound.  We're  sorry — she'll  leave 
us  this  year  without  giving  us 
a  concert- — maybe  she  will  at  a 
reunion. 


Rose  Ohannessian 

September  3  Commercial 

112  Prospect  Heights 
Senior  Glee  Club. 

Whenever  we  heard  a  hearty 
wholesome  laugh,  we  knew  it  be¬ 
longed  to  Rose.  She  always 
created  happy  atmosphere  about 
her.  Even  Macbeth  couldn't  pre¬ 
vent  the  merry  twinkle  in  her 
eye,  and  we  won’t  easily  forget 
that  very  appropriate  topic,  gum- 
chewing  which  she  delivered  in 
between  chews  during  the  fifth 
period  English  class.  Was  it 
Spearmint?  We  may  be  wrong? 


Mary  Margaret  Oliva 

February  14  Commercial 

Cedar  Street 

Let  us  quote :  “Olga  is  so¬ 

phisticated,  that  is  why  she  is 
so  easy  to  get  along  with.  Some¬ 
where  she  has  acquired  a  kind¬ 
ly  tolerance  and  a  shrewd  judg¬ 
ment  that  enables  her  to  adapt 
herself  to  society  and  makes  it 
a  pleasure  for  society  to  meet 
her.” 


Olga  Marie  Osachuck 

February  14  Commercial 

9  Goodrich  Court 
An  introduction  to  Olga  is  not 
necessary.  We  recall  with  pleas¬ 
ure  how  she  enjoyed  her  school 
days,  and  we  wish  now  to  let 
her  know  again  that  we  enjoyed 
them  with  her  also. 


Florence  Marylene  Paradiso 

January  28  College 

26  Congress  Street 
Freshman  Debating  Club ;  Sci¬ 
ence  Club  3,  4  ;  Dance  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  Senior  Week  Committee. 

Does  Niagra  Fall?  Does  Ivory 
soap  float?  Do  Chesterfields 
satisfy?  Can  a  bird  fly?  Does 
the  day  break?  Will  we  ever 
stop? — Well — Does  Florence  Par¬ 
adiso  chew  gum?  And  how!  ! 
Despite  this  habit,  Flo  has 
many  admirable  traits  which 
make  her  one  of  our  best. 


John  Philip  Perkins 

July  13  Technical 

80  South  Main  Street 

Editor-In-Chief  Oak,  Lily,  and 
Ivy;  Junior  Science  Club,  Presi¬ 
dent  4  .  David  Garrick  Dramatic 
Club  4  ;  German  Club  4 ;  Or¬ 
chestra  1,  3,  4  ;  Dance  Com¬ 
mittee  3,  4 ;  Cheer  leader  4  ; 

Glee  Club. 

Behold  our  choice,  the  typical 
American  youth  !  Phil  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  type  Tennyson  had 
in  mind  when  he  conceived  the 
character  of  Gareth,  for  his  co¬ 
operation,  dependability,  enthus¬ 
iasm,  willingness,  and  ability  to 
create  and  lead  are  all  united  in 
a  well-developed  and  magnetic 
personality. 

Eva  Margaret  Piteo 

July  5  Commercial 

34  South  Bow  Street 

Class  Vice-President  4 ;  Class 
Secretary  3  ;  Chairman  Dance 
Committee  3,  4  ;  Cheer  leader  2, 
3,  4  ;  Junior  Science  Club  3, 

Secretary  4  ;  David  Garrick  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  3,  4  ;  Book  Commit¬ 
tee  ;  Senior  Glee  Club  ;  Fresh¬ 
man  Debating  Club. 

All  hail  to  a  popular, 
beloved,  and  most  conscientious 
girl  in  the  Class  of  1935.  A 
dance  was  to  be  conducted  by 
the  class  :  Eva’s  faithful  assist¬ 
ance  helped  to  make  the  occas¬ 
ion  successful.  The  athletic 
teams  needed  encouragement : 
Eva  led  the  cheering  squad  on 
to  victory. 

Antoinette  Frances  Ragonese 

December  19  College 

23  Sumner  Street 

Freshman  Debating  Club ; 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club  3. 
4 ;  Science  Club  3,  4  ;  Dante 

Club  4  ;  Book  Committee  ;  French 
Club  4 ;  Senior  Glee  Club. 

Netta  was  quite  worried  about 
what  we  were  going  to  write  about 
her ;  in  fact,  we  told  her  that 
she  could  submit  her  own  write¬ 
up.  She  didn’t  though,  and  we 
couldn't  leave  the  space  blank. 
Accordingly,  there  is  now  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear,  we  have  satisfied 
ourselves ;  she  must  be  pleased, 
too. 

Robert  Joseph  Rivard 

April  29  College 

Caryville,  Mass. 

Class  Historian ;  Senior  Glee 
Club  ;  French  Club,  President  4  ; 
Dance  Committee  3,  4  ;  Theo- 

Harmon  Club,  President ;  Book 
Committee  ;  Class  Odist ;  Third 
honor. 

Bob’s  scholarship  record  is  one 
of  the  most  enviable  of  the  class. 
But  in  addition,  we  see  in  him 
eloquent  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  person  can 
obtain  from  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  those  qualities  of  culture 
and  well-bred  bearing  without 
which  mere  mental  development 
is  worthless 

Primo  J.  Rizoli 

January  1  Commercial 

Forest  Street 

Football,  Manager  4  ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Here  we  have  that  reserved 
boy  who  always  had  some  funny 
remark  or  motion  to  make.  Not 
only  that,  for  he  is  a  hard  work¬ 
er  as  is  proved  by  the  way  he 
managed  the  football  games  in 
'34.  Those  whose  privelege  it 
was  to  gain  his  friendship  have 
earned  rich  values. 
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Daniel  John  Ruggerio 

November  7  Technical 

72  Water  Street 
Junior  Science  Club  4  ;  David 
Garrick  Dramatic  Club  4. 

“Bananas  oranges,  grapes,  or” 
— why  it’s  Danny,  our  fruit  man  ! 
His  winning  personality  brings  as 
many  customers  to  his  fruit 
stand  as  it  has  made  friends.  But 
he's  not  altogether  stolid,  for  in 
accordance  with  his  nickname, 
Sparky  always  has  a  good  joke 
to  tell. 


Arthur  Sabatinelli 

January  1  College 

Mendon  Street 

Senior  Week  Committee ;  Foot¬ 
ball  3,  4. 

When  a  person  carries  on  in 
the  face  of  difficulty  ;  when  he 
tries  to  fill  a  place  where  sound 
judgment  and  pereverance  are 
necessary  and  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeds,  we  think  the  person  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  admirable  traits.  We 
have  found  Art  to  be  that  way, 
and  we  don’t  hesitate  to  say  so. 


Michael  Francis  Sacco 

January  15  Technical 

25  Fayette  Street 
Senior  Glee  Club  ;  Senior  Week 
Committee. 

Mike  is  a  super-salesman,  and 
can  sell  himself  to  anyone.  He 
was  always  working,  but  did  not 
let  this  interfere  with  his  studies. 
He  is  as  natural  as  his  wavy 
hair,  has  an  infectious  grin,  and 
will  go  to  the  end  for  a  friend. 


Sylvia  Marie  Sainio 

April  6  Commercial 

45%  Johnson  Court 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4 ;  Freshman  Debating  Club, 
Humor  Editor  of  Oak,  Lily,  and 
Ivy;  Glee  Club. 

There  is  certainly  no  defense 
against  adverse  fortune  in  Syl, 
for  her  humor  is  genuine  and 
original.  She  seemed  always  to 
love  a  joke  that  handed  one  a 
pat  on  the  back  while  it  kicked 
the  other  fellow  downstairs. 
Coupled  with  her  jolly  good  self 
is  an  admirable  quality  of  co¬ 
operation — need  more  be  said? 

Socrates  Theodore  Samaris 

August  23  College 

17  Oliver  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4  ;  Science  Club  3,  4  ;  French 
Club  4  ;  Orchestra  2,  3,  4 ;  Foot¬ 
ball  2,  3,  4  ;  Baseball  3,  4. 

He's  tall,  he’s  blonde,  he’s 
good-looking.  You’ve  guessed  it 
— Socky  Samaris.  He  played 
football  and  was  one  of  the  best 
fiddlers  in  our  orchestra.  One  of 
the  outstanding  qualities  he  pos¬ 
sesses  is  his  remarkable  sense  of 
honesty  and  loyalty.  All  in  all, 
he  was  one  of  the  CROWNING 
glories  of  our  school. 


Frances  Anna  Segal 

March  24  Commercial 

155  Medway  Road 
Does  Frances  ever  stop  talking? 
Doubt  fills  our  mind.  When  she 
had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
she  did,  as  we  recall.  She  took 
her  scoldings  with  a  grin,  and 
that's  what  we  liked  about  her. 
Frances  wishes  everyone  to  know 
that  she  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  Sophomore  year.  And 
now  we’re  telling  you.  You’re 
welcome. 


Mildred  Shackleton 

July  17  Commercial 

78  South  Bow  Street 
Glee  Club;  Book  Committee. 

Sh  !  Miss  Shackleton  is  about 
to  speak.  Her  voice  is  so  soft 
and  sweet  that  it  is  barely  pos¬ 
sible  to  hear  her  unless  the  room 
is  in  absolute  silence.  Perhaps 
she's  shy.  Well,  Millie,  you’ve 
shown  the  boys  that  all  women 
aren’t  talkers.  Moreover  you've 
left  us  with  the  impression  that 
you  are  kindly  disposed  to  all 
things  and  will  create  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  efficiency  and  comfort 
to  all  around  you. 


Richard  Siegal 

February  3  College 

5  Fells  Avenue 
Football  3,  4  ;  French  Club ; 

Baseball  2,  3  ;  Chairman,  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Much  practical  knowledge  and 
common  sense  are  stored  in  the 
brain  of  this  huge  boy.  He  is 
possessed  of  one  of  the  most 
logical  minds  in  our  class,  a  fact 
which  was  confirmed  by  one  of 
our  teachers.  With  his  depart¬ 
ure,  the  Milford  High  School 
loses  a  great  tackle  as  well  as 
a  splendid  student. 


Florence  Smith 

May  26  College 

162  Congress  Street 
Orchestra  1,  2,  3,  4 ;  Book 

Committee ;  David  Garrick  Dra¬ 
matic  Club  3,  4 ;  French  Club ; 
Senior  Glee  Club. 

None  of  us  ever  seemed  to  get 
the  best  of  Flo  in  an  argument, 
because  in  the  first  place  she  was 
always  nearly  right,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  was  too  costly 
to  say  that  she  was  not.  Try  it 
and  find  out.  Not  only  did  your 
arguments  cause  us  to  think. 
Flo,  but  we  liked  your  music 
too. 


Louise  Mae  Southwick 

October  30  Commercial 

28  Hartford  Ave.,  South  Milford 
Louise,  your  poise  and  way  of 
going  ahead  in  the  direction  you 
choose  are  fine.  We  think  you 
like  primrose  and  old  lace — so 
do  we,  and  that,  perhaps,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  we  like  you.  We 
remember  how  well  you  worked 
with  us  for  the  Food  Sale,  and 
we  take  this  opportunity  of  thank¬ 
ing  you  once  more. 
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Harry  Albert  Stone 

February  19  College 

263  Purchase  Street 
Science  Club  3,  4  :  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3,  4  ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Possessed  of  an  inordinate 
fondness  for  smelly  pipes,  fra¬ 
grant  gardens,  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
and  Fords  ;  defiantly  expressing 
his  desire  to  be  “different  and 
colorful" ;  wielding  with  discon¬ 
certing  but  refreshing  vigor  his 
characteristic  weapon  of  energetic 
vehemence  to  startle  us  all, 
Harry  has  made  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  the  class  of  ’35. 

Humphrey  Francis  Sullivan 

January  9  College 

95  Prospect  Heights 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3.  4  ;  French  Club  4  ;  Freshman 
Debating  Club  ;  Assistant  Editor 
of  Oak.  Lily,  and  Ivy;  Glee  Club  ; 
Salutatorian. 

Sullivan  ! — at  this  same  name 
every  face  in  the  classroom 
turned,  and  ears  were  pricked  up 
to  listen  to  the  words  of  wisdom 
pour  forth  from  his  lips.  We 
know  that  Humphrey  will  be  a 
companion  to  Lady  Success,  for 
he  possesses  the  necessary  quali¬ 
ties— intelligence,  ability,  and 
the  will  to  win.  Don’t  get  us 
wrong,  he’s  not  too  serious,  for 
his  pastime  is  laughing.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  admiration  for  the  astute 
genius  of  the  lad. 

James  Sullivan 

June  3  College 

18  Lee  Street 

No  matter  where  Jimmy  is,  he 
is  sure  to  be  himself  with  a  poise 
which  many  of  us  envy,  but  can 
never  quite  approach,  so  truly  in¬ 
dividuality  is  this  self  same 
boy.  Be  it  James  or  Jimmy  we 
shall  call  him  Jim,  for  others  of 
that  name  have  amounted  to 
much  also. 

Jean  Veronica  Sunderland 

October  26  College 

42  Prospect  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club. 
Vice-President  3,  4  ;  Science 

Club,  Secretary  3,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  4  ;  French  Club,  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Ring  Committee ;  Class 
Vice-President  1,  2,  3,  Book 

Committee,  Literary  Editor. 

Everybody  likes  Jean,  for  she 
has  an  abundance  of  versatility 
and  good  sportsmanship,  and 
does  well  in  everything  she  wills 
to  do.  There  is  something  crisp 
and  wholesome  about  her,  a 
student  of  the  best,  with  strong 
convictions  and  a  mighty  head 
to  back  ’em  up. 

Rose  Marie  Testa 

August  31  Commercial 

16  Mt.  Pleasant  Street 
Italian  Club  3  ;  Freshman  De¬ 
bating  Club. 

Rose  is  one  of  our  most  en¬ 
tertaining  girls.  Although  she 
is  very  industrious,  she  always 
found  time  to  enlighten  us  with 
her  enjoyable  chats.  One  al¬ 
ways  knew  happiness  when  Rose 
appeared ;  she  was  like  the  sun 
giving  light  to  darkness  at 
many  times. 


Gilda  Gertrude  Tumolo 

January  1  Commercial 

78  Prospect  Heights 
In  some  lonely  little  corner, 
yet  far  from  alone,  we  find  our 
Gilda — the  girl  with  the  great 
big  heart.  She’s  our  “Voice  of 
Experience,”  has  the  eagerness 
to  help — does  help,  and  deserves 
our  praise — we  give  it  gladly. 


Malvina  Anne  Tusoni 

September  28  College 

54  East  Main  Street 
Class  Secretary  4  ;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3,  4  ;  French 
Club,  Secretary  ;  Freshman  De¬ 
bating  Club ;  Glee  Club  ;  Science 
Club  ;  Book  Committee,  Literary 
Editor. 

We  learn  from  books  and  ob¬ 
servation  ;  we  gain  knowledge 
from  experience,  too.  But  these 
two  avenues  are  worthless  to  trod 
unless  one  has  a  friend  to  en¬ 
courage  his  efforts.  In  Muffy  we 
have  that  friend.  Her  enthus¬ 
iasm  in  our  success,  her  sincer¬ 
ity  of  purpose,  plus  her  good 
understanding  have  won  for  her 
a  place  in  our  hearts  which  time 
alone  will  sever. 

Robert  Hanson  Vernon 

November  27  Technical 

29  Purchase  Street 
Science  Club  3,  4  ;  German 

Club,  Treasurer  3,  4  ;  Orchestra 
3.  4  ;  Assistant  Manager  of  Base¬ 
ball  2. 

What  is  it  that  towers  above 
the  crowd,  is  possessed  of  two 
long  legs,  wears  a  contagious 
grin,  and  has  an  ear  which  serves 
as  a  combination  pen-and-pencil 
holder?  You’ve  guessed  it — it’s 
Bob  (Romeo)  Vernon.  His 
goodfellowship  and  sincerity  will 
be  his  boon  companions  in  later 
life,  just  as  they  made  him  read¬ 
ily  welcome  in  all  circles  at 
M.  H.  S. 

Dwight  Leroy  Watson 

October  18  Commercial 

28  Chestnut  Street 
Mr.  Berry  is  the  principle  of 
M.  H.  S.,  Watson  is  a  puple 
ther ;  they  boath  have  different 
principals — ones  is  to  bring  up, 
the  others  is  to  “take  under”. 
Oh,  well,  there  are  only  two 
things  that  are  certain  in  life, 
Watso — Death  and  taxes  !  And 
by  the  way,  “what’s  the  spellin’ 
for  tomorra?” 


Sylvia  Rose  Werber 

June  10  College 

26  Bancroft  Avenue 
Science  Club  3,  4;  David  Gar¬ 
rick  Dramatic  Club  3,  4 ;  Ring 
Committee  ;  French  Club  ;  Senior 
Week  Committee. 

Sylvia's  charm  has  been  so 
planted  in  our  hearts  that  we 
wonder  what  we  will  do  next  year 
when  she  goes  to  Simmons.  We 
realize,  however,  that  what  is 
our  loss  is  their  gain.  We  are 
still  trying  to  figure  out  why 
Sylvia  worked  so  hard  during 
recess. 
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William  Francis  Burns 

September  21  Commercial 

15  Oliver  Street 
Football  2.  3,  4  ;  Baseball  2, 
3,  4. 

Now  that  our  athletic  hero  has 
become  a  graduate,  we  see  in  him 
new  powers  for  future  applica¬ 
tion.  Someday  Bill  is  going  to 
be  a  successful  business  man, 
and  when  he  assumes  a  con¬ 
trolling  interest,  we  may  be  sure 
that  things  will  run  smoothly, 
under  the  only  diction  he  knows 
— “fair  play.” 


Mary  Lucille  Compagnone 

November  28  Commercial 

14  Thayer  Street 
Nothing  gets  on  Mary's  nerves. 
She  can  work  under  handicaps 
that  would  make  most  of  us  give 
up  in  despair.  She  is  the  type  who 
will  be  successful  where  ability 
and  a  calm  temperament  are 
necessary  qualifications. 


Albert  Lawrence  Cummings 

May  30  College 

59  Bancroft  Avenue 
Think  of  a  smiling,  optimistic 
lad  of  about  six  feet  in  height 
and  you  think  of  Albie  whose 
favorite  pastime,  we  think,  was 
to  add  a  bit  of  good-natured 
humor  to  the  day.  We  predict, 
if  such  we  may,  that  many  a  blue 
cloud  will  have  a  silver  lining 
from  the  optimism  of  this  gay 
fellow. 


Margaret  Elizabeth  Doyle 

January  23  Commercial 

21  Fruit  Street 
Why  in  the  world  did  you 
shun  us  so?  Your  companions 
seemed  to  delight  in  your  com¬ 
pany,  but  for  them  alone  it  was 
reserved.  Probably  you  consid¬ 
er  it  best  to  travel  along  in  an 
unheralded  way ;  therefore,  we 
shall  not  interfere.  Accept, 
however,  our  best  wishes  for  suc¬ 
cess. 


Dorothy  Arlene  Nickerson 

April  5  Commercial 

285  Main  Street 
David  Garrick  Dramatic  Club 
3,  4. 

“He  hath  knowledge  that 
spareth  his  words,’’  and,  of 
course,  this  applies  to  the  fem¬ 
inine  gender  as  well.  And  who 
better  illustrates  this  adage  than 
little  Dotty  Nickerson?  Repos¬ 
ing  in  her  corner  in  the  class¬ 
room  she  was,  for  all  the  world, 
reminiscent  of  little  Cinderella. 
We’ve  found  her  reaction  to  the 
vagaries  of  High  School  Seniors 
to  be  invariably  “You  dopes  !” 


Gertrude  Ann  Gladman 

May  9  Commercial 

16  South  Bow  Street 
Who  is  the  girl  always  desir¬ 
ous  of  aiding  her  teachers  and 
classmates  whenever  we  asked? 
Who  was  so  persistent  in  calling 
for  the  punches  from  the  card 
party?  Who  enjoyed  watching 
from  the  side,  but  was  always  in 
the  front,  you’ve  guessed  ;  it’s 
Gertie,  our  own. 


Samuel  David  Goldstein 

May  12  College 

72  Grove  Street 
Orchestra  1,  2,  3,  4  ;  Art- 

Photo  Staff  of  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy. 

‘  Sammie”  is  one  of  our  talent¬ 
ed  members,  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  him  included  as  one  of 
us.  He  is  a  most  accomplished 

artist,  as  we  all  know  by  many 
of  his  splendid  works.  A  few  of 
his  fine  pictures  are  exhibited 

in  Room  9.  We  assure  you  that 

much  success  is  in  store  for  him. 


Harvey  Marcus 

October  8  College 

20  South  High  Screet 
Football  2,  3,  Captain  4  ;  Base¬ 
ball  2  3. 

Harvey,  to  be  true,  has  the 

attributes  of  an  athlete.  But  he 
does  seem  to  think  that  the  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  grandstand  is  in¬ 

dispensable  to  achievement. 


Elsie  Roana  McKay 

August  5  College 

36  Fruit  Street 

A  pychologist  would  define 
Elsie's  type  as  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  that  of  an  introvert  and 
an  extrovert,  for  Elsie  is  both 
shy  and  friendly.  Her  inter¬ 
ests  are  wide :  Medway,  and 
nursing.  In  school  activities, 
too,  she  was  an  excellent  example 
for  some  of  the  less  spirited. 
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Seated :  Malvina  Tusoni,  Sylvia  Werber,  Mildred  Kunz,  Jean  Sunderland.  Eleanor  Gilbert. 

Standing:  Nicholas  Coniaris,  Richard  Siegel,  Humphrey  Sullivan,  Alfred  Cenedella,  Blaine  Libbey. 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE 
HON.  JOHN  E.  SWIFT  ORATORICAL  CONTEST 


It  is  again  with  sincere  appreciation 
that  we  acknowledge  the  prize  donated 
yearly  by  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the 
school,  the  Hon.  John  E.  Swift,  whose  ele¬ 
vation  to  a  Judgeship  on  the  Superior 
Court  is  an  incentive  to  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates. 

This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the  Senior 
class  submitted  essays  on  various  subjects 
significant  of  the  importance  of  the  United 
States  Constitution.  A  board  of  three 


judges  selected  the  essays  of  highest  liter¬ 
ary  merit.  The  winners  in  this  part  of 
the  contest  then  delivered  their  essays,  to 
be  judged  upon  for  oratorical  excellence, 
before  a  group  of  students,  teachers, 
friends,  and  judges  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 
The  winner  of  the  final  award,  the  coveted 
medal,  was  Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Jr.  Hon¬ 
orable  mention  was  given  to  Nicholas 
Coniaris. 

J.  P.  P. 
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SENIOR  WEEK  COMMITTEE 

Front  Row :  Edward  Granholm.  Nicholas  Coniaris,  Primo  Rizoli,  Harry  Stone,  Richard  Jackson,  Theresa  Consoletti,  Robert  Vernon,  Claire  Espanet,  Richard 
Siegel,  Mildred  Kunz,  Charles  Abrahamson,  Francis  Kirby,  Michael  Sacco,  Albert  Calagione,  Arthur  Sabatinelli,  Socrates  Samaris. 

Back  Row :  Louise  Bruno,  Anna  Cutropia,  Adele  Gatoni,  Anita  Cistoldi,  Mae  Carbone,  Julia  Carlson,  Florence  Paradiso,  Gina  Mancini,  Veronica  Moriarty, 
Sylvia  Werber,  Leah  Dunton,  Edith  Marino,  Margaret  McCarthy,  Lillian  Abbondanza,  Charlotte  Helfand,  Rosalie  Campbell. 


SENIOR  WEEK  COMMITTEE 

Faculty  Advisor:  Harold  M.  Moran. 
Chairman:  Richard  Siegel. 

Vice-chairman:  Mildred  Kunz. 

Secretary:  Theresa  Consoletti. 

Treasurers:  Claire  Espanet;  Robert  Vernon. 


This  year,  as  in  the  past  two,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  students  was  selected  to  arrange 
for  the  class  events  in  connection  with 
Commencement  week,  an  activity  which 
afforded  our  members  great  pleasure. 

The  program  for  the  week  follows: 

Monday:  Class  Day,  with  sports  on  the 
Town  Park  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  Presentation  of  the  David 
Garrick  Dramatic  Club  Plays  in  the 
Hall. 

Tuesday:  Senior  Night,  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  consisting  of  entertainment  and 
dancing.  Robert  Rivard  delivered  the 
third  honor  essay  at  this  time. 


Wednesday:  Commencement  exercises  in 
Town  Hall. 

Thursday:  Excursion  to  Nantasket  Beach. 

Friday:  Alumni  Reunion  and  Dance. 

(Saturday:  Pleasant  memories.) 

Our  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  are 
given  to  Principal  Frank  C.  Berry,  whose 
kind  interest  and  sound  advice  will  always 
be  an  inspiration  to  the  Class  of  1935. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  Siegel,  Chairman. 
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Seated  :  Claire  Espanet,  Anita  Cistoldi,  Eva  Piteo,  Florence  Paradiso,  Theresa  Consoletti. 
Standing :  Lewis  Luchini,  Philip  Perkins,  Blaine  Libbey,  Alfred  Cenedella,  Robert  Rivard. 


SENIOR  DANCE  COMMITTEE 


The  Dance  Committee  was  organized 
early  in  the  fall  of  1933  and  consisted  of 
Eva  Piteo,  Chairman;  Claire  Espanet, 
Anita  Cistoldi,  Theresa  Consoletti,  Flor¬ 
ence  Paradiso,  Robert  Rivard,  Blaine  Lib¬ 
bey,  Alfred  Cenedella,  Lewis  Luchini, 
Philip  Perkins,  and  Renaldo  Consoletti. 

In  our  Junior  year,  we  had  charge  of 
arrangements  for  the  Junior  Prom.  We 
also  conducted  the  annual  reception  given 
to  the  Seniors  by  the  Junior  Class. 

In  the  Senior  year,  the  committee  was 
called  upon  to  direct  various  social  func¬ 
tions.  Among  these  was  the  Autumn 


Dance,  which  became  one  of  the  three 
major  social  events  of  the  year.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  arranged  benefit  socials  which 
aided  the  O.  L.  I.  fund.  The  Senior  Hop, 
nas  a  most  pleasant  and  colorful  event. 

The  favorable  results  of  our  endeavors 
give  proof  to  the  fact  that  the  committee 
worked  hard  and  diligently  to  increase  the 
pleasures  of  many. 

We  extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  Mr. 
Fred  A.  Metcalf  of  the  faculty  for  his 
helpful  assistance  and  advice  to  us. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Eva  Piteo,  Chairman. 
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Seated  :  Robert  Rivard,  Mildred  Kunz,  Angelina  Novelli,  Lewis  Luchini. 

Standing :  Adele  Gattoni,  Humphrey  Sullivan.  Blaine  Libbey,  Kayonoush  Ohanian. 

OFFICERS 

President:  Blaine  Libbey 
Vice-President:  Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Secretary :  Adele  Gattoni 
Librarian:  Humphrey  Sullivan 


SENIOR  GLEE  CLUB 


The  Senior  Glee  Club  was  organized 
in  Nov.,  1934  by  Miss  Helena  F.  Swift, 
It  consisted  of  twenty-five  members  and 
made  its  first  appearance  on  December  21, 
1934,  when  it  presented  an  enjoyable  pro¬ 
gram  of  Christmas  music  before  the 
student  body  in  the  Assembly  Hall.  The 
group  and  solo  offerings  were  received 
with  much  pleasure. 

In  March  the  club  was  augmented  to 
eighty-four  members  in  preparation  for 
the  vocal  selections  of  the  Commencement 
exercises.  Rehearsals  were  held  on  each 
Thursday  morning  and  Tuesday  afternoon. 

A  sextette  of  girls  and  an  octette  of 
boys  took  part  in  the  Memorial  Day  exer¬ 


cises  and  rendered  selections  appropriate 
to  the  day. 

The  pianists  of  the  organization  were 
Mildred  Kunz  and  Robert  Rivard.  Vocal 
soloists  were  Angelina  Novelli,  Lewis 
Luchini,  and  Robert  Rivard. 

The  Club  sincerely  appreciates  and 
thanks  Miss  Swift  for  the  splendid  train¬ 
ing  it  received  under  her  capable  direc¬ 
tion. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Adele  Gattoni,  Secretary. 
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FAVORITE  EXPRESSIONS 


Lillian  Abbondanza 

“Darned  Tootin.” 

Charles  Abrahamson 

“There  is  no  law.” 

Elisa  Andreano 

“After  all  !” 

Robert  Anderson 

“No  kidding.” 

Margaret  Avakian 

“Shoot  yourself.” 

Lillian  Barsanti 

“Dumb  cluck.” 

Rose  Berrini 

“Land  sake.” 

Eleanor  Boccacino 

“Holy  cats  !” 

Albert  Bonetti 

“You  think  so  ;  I  know  so.” 

Louise  Bruno 

“Raspberries  !” 

William  Burns 

“I  guess  so.” 

Leroy  Butterfield 

“You're  crazy  !” 

Elizabeth  Cadman 

“Such  is  life.” 

Albert  Calagione 

“Nuts  to  you.” 

Rosalie  Campbell 

“Hop  to  it.” 

Pauline  Carbone 

“Applesauce  !” 

Mae  Carbone 

“Stop  !” 

Arthur  Canon 

“Nuts.” 

Julia  Carlson 

“Shoot !” 

Aurelia  Castglioni 

“My  lands  !” 

Alfred  Cenedella 

“My  goodness  !” 

Anita  Cistoldi 

“Piffle-wiflle.” 

Mary  Compagnone 

“Nutty.” 

Helen  Connor 

“Okey.” 

Nicholas  Coniaris 

“Cut  out  the  hooey.” 

Renaldo  Consoletti 

“Oakie-doakie.” 

Theresa  Consoletti 

“Let’s  get  married!” 

William  Crivello 

“No  !” 

Anna  Cutropia 

“Huh?” 

Albert  Cummings 

“Hey.  you.” 

Lena  De  Fazio 

“Holy  cow.” 

Cornelia  DelCastello 

“Oh,  gee  !” 

Irene  Deletti 

“Well?” 

Antonette  Delledonne 

“Stop,  you're  tickling  me.” 

Nancy  De  Meo 

“Heck.” 

Louis  De  Palma 

“Nerts.” 

John  De  Salvia 

“See  you  later.” 

Josephine  DeVenuto 

“Cheese-man  !” 

Jennie  Di  Pietro 

“For  crying  out  loud !” 

Norma  Diotalevi 

“Oh  yeah?” 

Evelyn  Donissoni 

‘  Jeckles  !” 

Cornelius  Dore 

“So  what?” 

John  Doyle 

“What’s  it  to  you?” 

Margaret  Doyle 

“Oh,  gosh  !” 

Leah  Dunton 

“Skip  it!” 

Claire  Espanet 

“Aw  nuts.” 

Louis  Ferrari 

“Skip  it!” 

Josephine  Ferrucci 

“Oh  yeah?” 

Anna  Ford 

“Hop  to  it.” 

Clement  Foye 

“God  helps  those  who  help 
themselves.” 

Winnifred  Gagnon 

“Oh,  yeah  !” 

Adele  Gattoni 

“Skip  it!” 

Frank  Ghiringhelli 

“We’ll  eat  peanuts.” 

Eleanor  Gilbert 

“Isn’t  it  ducky?” 

Gertrude  Gladman 

“Thanks,  a  lot.” 

Leah  Gobbi 

“Am  I  supposed  to  laugh?” 

Samuel  Goldstein 

“I  suppose  so.” 

Edward  Granholm 

“Fooey  !” 

Rita  Greene 

“Ja  hear  me?” 

Virginia  Griffith 

“Okay.” 

Delena  Grillo 

“When  do  we  laugh?” 

Charlotte  Helfand 

“0.  K.” 

Avis  Higgiston 

“Oh  rats.” 

Alphonse  Iadarola 

“Please !” 

Frank  Iadarola 

“Casa  Loma.” 

Erminia  Iannitelli 

“Catch  on?” 

Enrico  Iannitelli 

“Smile  and  the  world 
smiles  with  you.” 

Richard  Jackson 

“Scrammez-vous  V' 

Francis  Kirby 

“Sure  thing.” 

Evelyn  Knights 

“Oh,  for  heaven’s  sake.” 

Mildred  Kunz 

“Good-night !” 

Irene  La  Chapelle 

“That’s  what  you  say.” 

Annette  Lancia 

“Phooey  !” 

L.  Blaine  Libby 

“Nerts.” 

Lewis  Luchini 

“Madonne.” 

Gina  Mancini 

“For  goodness’  sake.” 

Donald  Mann 

“Much  more  better!” 

Mario  Marchionda 

“We’ll  eat  peanuts.” 

Edith  Marino 

“Tell  it  to  the  marines !” 

Myrna  Markakis 

“Really  ?” 

Joseph  Mazzarelli 

“We’ll  eat  peanuts.” 

Rosario  Mazzarelli 

“Sure.” 

Helen  McAvoy 

“For  crying  out  loud.” 

Margaret  McCarthy 

“Or  something.” 

Else  McKay 

“Come  on  now!” 

Grace  Morcone 

“Says  who?” 

Helen  Morey 

“Aw  nuts  !” 

Veronica  Moriarty 

“So  help  me !” 

Dorothy  Morrison 

“That’s  taken  care  of.” 

Margaret  Mullin 

“Life  is  queer  !” 

Virginia  Nadreau 

"Phooey  !” 

Theresa  Nardone 

“So  what?” 

Louis  Nargi 

“We’ll  eat  peanuts.” 

Dorothy  Nickerson 

“You  dopes.” 

Mario  Nigro 

“We’ll  eat  peanuts  !” 

Angelina  Novelli 

“So  I  rode  home.” 

Kayonoush  Ohannian 

“No  kidding!” 

Pauline  Ohannessian 

“Says  you  !” 

Rose  Ohannessian 

“Oh,  nuts  !” 

Mary  Oliva 

“Skip  it!” 

Olga  Osachuk 

“Forget  it!” 

Florence  Paradiso 

“Those  big  blue  eyes.” 

Philip  Perkins 

“I  didn’t  have  time.” 

Eva  Piteo 

“Don’t  be  like  that.” 

Antoinette  Ragonese 

“Why  don’t  you  get  mar¬ 
ried  ?” 

Robert  Rivard 

“Skip  it!” 

Primo  Rizoli 

“Going  to  eat  peanuts.” 

Daniel  Ruggerio 

“Aw  nuts  !” 

Arthur  Sabatinelli 

“Hello,  Angel-face.” 

Michael  Sacco 

“How're  you  doin’?” 

Socrates  Samaris 

“Yeah  ?” 

Sylvia  Sainio 

“And  nothing  can  be  done 
about  it.” 

Frances  Segal 

“What  cha  ma  call  it?” 

Mildred  Shackleton 

“For  crying  out  loud.” 

Richard  Siegel 

“It’s  like  this — ” 

Florence  Smith 

“So  what?” 

Louise  Southwick 

“And  they  hang  wall 
paper !” 

Harry  Stone 

“No.” 

Humphrey  Sullivan 

“Woe  !” 

James  Sullivan 

“Nertz.” 

Jean  Sunderland 

“For  Pete’s  sake !” 

Rose  Testa 

“O-Ke-do-ke.” 

Agostino  Todino 

“Study  hard !” 

Gilda  Tumolo 

“Hang  it!” 

Malvina  Tusoni 

“Well  !” 

Robert  Vernon 

“Heck,  what’s  to  do !” 

Dwight  Watson 

“Gonner  eat  peanuts." 

Sylvia  Werber 

“Oh  gollies  !” 
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SALUTATORY 


The  Class  of  1935  extends  to  you  all  a  most  sincere  and  cordial  welcome.  We  are 
happy  to  see  so  many  of  you  at  our  graduation  exercises  tonight,  and  on  behalf  of  my 
classmates,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  exp:ess  our  appreciation  and  gratitude.  To  our 
principal  and  instructors,  to  our  faithful  friends,  and  especially  to  our  beloved  parents 
we  give  our  heartful  thanks. 


EMINENT  LEADERS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


You  and  I,  as  residents  of  this  great 
Commonwealth,  should  be  especially  proud 
of  our  state  during  1935,  for  the  year 
commemorates  the  three  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  first  important  contributions 
to  the  advancement  of  American  education. 

The  growth  of  school  instruction  here 
in  Massachusetts  commenced  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Boston  Public  Latin 
School  in  1635  and  of  Harvard  College,  one 
year  later.  Under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Puritan  settlers,  education  advanced  rapid¬ 
ly  until  it  was  made  compulsory  seventeen 
years  after  the  colonization  of  Boston.  In 
the  little  red  schoolhouse  in  the  village,  the 
spacious,  well-equipped  class  building  of 
today  had  its  beginning. 

In  order  to  appreciate  our  heritage, 
we  must  remember  that  the  growth  of 
education  in  Massachusetts  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  accomplishments  of  a  few 
people.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  effected 
by  the  unselfish,  self-sacrificing  labor  of 
many  persons.  The  name  of  Ezekiel 
Cheever,  however,  stands  foremost  among 
our  pioneers,  as  it  serves  as  a  model  for 
the  future  course  of  eminent  educators. 
Cheever  was  born  in  England  but  came 
to  our  shores  with  the  intention  of  induc¬ 
ing  the  colonists  to  provide  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  the  children  of  the  settlement. 
This  young  man  was  especially  fitted  for 
teaching  because  he  had  received  a  very 
liberal  education  in  London  schools  and 
had  been  graduated  from  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity. 

His  great  work  in  Massachusetts  began 
when  he  was  called  from  his  small  school 
in  Connecticut  to  manage  the  Free  Gram¬ 
mar  School  in  Ipswich,  which  was  built  on 
grants  of  land  and  was  supported  by  gifts 
of  individuals.  The  system  here  was 
greatly  improved  upon  by  Cheever,  who 
introduced  new  methods  of  teaching  and 
procedure.  When  he  was  satisfied  that  he 
had  effected  beneficial  changes,  Cheever 
journeyed  on  to  Charlestown  where  he  be¬ 


came  master  of  the  Free  School.  Although 
his  pay  was  meager  and  was  not  always 
paid  in  due  time,  he  remained  there  for 
nine  years,  and,  under  his  influence,  the 
town  became  an  important  educational 
center.  Here  he  established  a  school  for 
the  young  men  of  the  colony  so  that  they 
might  be  better  prepared  to  hold  public  of¬ 
fice. 

Cheever’s  splendid  influence  was 
brought  to  an  end  after  thirty-eight  years 
at  the  Boston  Latin  School,  where  he  was 
head  master.  Under  his  faithful  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  services,  the  Latin  School  be¬ 
came  the  principal  classical  center  not  only 
of  Massachusetts,  but  of  all  America. 

Although  Ezekiel  Cheever  was  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  he  always  received  obedi¬ 
ence  and  love  from  his  students,  as  his 
presence  in  a  schoolroom  was  accompanied 
by  dignity  and  kindness,  both  in  counten¬ 
ance  and  voice.  The  name  of  this  educator, 
who  died  in  1708  at  the  age  of  ninety-four, 
is  enshrined  forever  on  the  honor  roll  of 
our  noted  educators. 

But  Cheever  did  not  accomplish  ever- 
thing  in  the  evolution  of  public  school  in¬ 
struction.  He  was  the  first  to  shoulder  a 
task  which  was  carried  on  by  others. 

The  threads  of  his  work  were  taken 
up  by  another  leader,  Horace  Mann.  This 
personage  is  of  particular  interest  to  you 
and  to  me,  because  he  was  born  in  the 
neighboring  town  of  Franklin,  where  he 
lived  during  his  childhood.  Like  Cheever, 
Mann  was  always  interested  in  learning, 
as  he  had  receivd  a  love  of  knowledge  from 
his  father.  However,  he  was  not  so  fortun¬ 
ate  as  Cheever,  because  his  parents  had 
not  the  means  to  give  their  son  any  liberal 
educational  advantages. 

Mann  knew  that  his  poor  financial  cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  permit  his  entering  a 
higher  institution  of  learning,  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  hope.  His  dreams  were  soon  real¬ 
ized,  for  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  met  a 
professor  who  formulated  a  plan  whereby 
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the  lad  could  enter  college.  After  studying 
privately  for  six  months,  he  was  accepted 
into  the  Sophomore  class  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Not  long  after  his  graduation,  he  was 
called  back  to  the  university  as  a  tutor  in 
Latin,  and  thus  he  began  his  educational 
career.  He  soon  became  very  successful  as 
a  teacher  and  was  noted  for  his  fidelity, 
thoroughness,  and  the  moral  stimulus 
which  he  gave  to  his  pupils. 

For  the  temporal  advancement  of  so¬ 
ciety,  Mr.  Mann  felt  that  the  vocation  of 
educator  was  the  highest  possible  one  in 
a  republic,  and  he  gladly  abandoned  wealth 
and  senatorial  honors  for  his  arduous 
duties.  As  a  member  of  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  he  was  influential  in  securing  legis¬ 
lation  favoring  the  establishment  of  more 
schools,  but  his  greatest  contributions 
came  when  he  was  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  He  began  his  duties 
by  visiting  schools  throughout  the  state 
wherein  he  called  conventions  of  instruct¬ 
ors  and  others  intersted  in  education.  He 
He  thereby  availed  himself  of  an  opportun¬ 
ity  to  suggest  and  make  many  helpful  im¬ 
provements.  He  also  issued  plans  for 
proper  sites,  heating,  and  ventilation  of 
schools  so  as  to  safeguard  the  health  of 
the  children. 

During  his  term  of  office,  private 
munificence  had  given  ten  thousand  dollars 
to  Mr.  Mann  to  promote  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  normal  schools  for  teachers,  and 
after  a  conference  with  committees  from 
various  schools  in  the  state,  the  first 
Massachusetts  Normal  Schools  and  Insti¬ 
tutes  were  founded  under  his  direction. 
Soon  after,  he  conceived  a  plan  for  institut¬ 
ing  common  school  libraries,  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  the  project  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  which  later  provided  that  each 
school  should  have  a  district  library. 

This  remarkable  character  abhorred 
the  view  that  some  should  have  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  mental  training  and  others  should 
live  in  ignorance.  Consequently  he  had 
the  desire  to  have  the  rich  and  poor  edu¬ 
cated  together  by  removing  all  the  barriers 
which  hindered  the  less  fortunate.  This  he 
did  during  his  secretaryship  by  establish¬ 
ing  grade  schools  and  fifty  new  high 
schools  for  the  public.  Horace  Mann  died 
in  1859,  but  his  memory  will  always  be 
held  most  sacred  in  the  pages  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  education  here  in  Massachusetts. 

Although  Cheever  and  Mann  had  made 
remarkable  contributions  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  public  school  instruction,  they  did 
nothing  to  encourage  young  women  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in  higher  institutions. 


After  young  girls  had  attended  the  district 
schools,  they  generally  had  to  discontinue 
their  studies;  in  fact  they  were  ranked 
in  the  community  according  to  their 
economic  value.  The  problem  of  founding 
a  higher  school  for  young  women  was  to 
be  solved  by  a  woman. 

The  first  two  leaders,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  men,  but  Mary  Lyon  stands  forth  as 
an  eminent  woman  who  contributed  as 
much  toward  education  as  did  Cheever  and 
Mann.  She  was  born  in  Buckland,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  1797.  At  the  age  of  seventeen, 
she  began  her  teaching  career  on  the 
small  pittance  of  seventy-five  cents  each 
week.  She  managed,  in  some  way,  how¬ 
ever  to  save  sufficient  money  to  attend 
Sanderson  Academy  in  Ashfield. 

After  graduation,  she  was  sent  to  By¬ 
field  Academy,  where  she  was  convinced 
that  the  true  purpose  of  education  was  to 
increase  the  social  usefulness  of  an  individ¬ 
ual.  She  also  became  deeply  impressed 
with  the  unequal  educational  advantages  of 
women,  and  she  saw  the  need  of  securing  an 
intellectual  training  for  them.  Time  passed, 
and  while  she  was  teaching  at  a  seminary  in 
Ipswich,  Miss  Lvon  formulated  a  plan  for 
bestowing  an  education  on  girls  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  means.  She  perceived  that  the  only 
way  to  bring  this  about  was  to  establish 
a  seminary  and  have  it  endowed  by  the 
church.  She  soon  abandoned  this  plan, 
however,  when  she  was  convinced  that  the 
majority  of  ministers  were  prejudiced 
against  higher  learning  for  women. 

Still  her  spirit  was  undaunted,  and  a 
beginning  was  made  in  1834  when  she  was 
granted  an  interview  by  twelve  influential 
men  who,  as  a  result,  took  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  establishing  a  seminary  until  its 
charter  should  be  obtained.  With  the  help 
of  her  friends  Mary  Lyon  began  to  solicit 
funds.  One  good  gentleman,  a  minister, 
gave  up  his  pastorate,  and  became  her 
soliciting  agent.  “Pa”  Hawks,  as  he  was 
called,  thought  that  as  woman  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  fall  af  Adam,  she  should 
be  given  the  highest  possible  education  in 
order  to  undo  the  evil  effects  of  the  fatal 
apple. 

When  the  amounts  received  appeared 
to  be  sufficient,,  a  site  for  the  seminary 
was  selected  at  South  Hadley,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  building  rose  gradually,  and  in 
1837  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  was  opened. 
True  to  her  belief  that  women  of  limited 
means  should  obtain  an  education,  Mary 
Lyon  fixed  the  entire  expense  at  sixty-four 
dollars.  She  managed  this  institution  for 
only  twelve  years,  because  the  many  hard¬ 
ships  and  the  unselfish  expenditure  of  her 
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energy  had  a  poor  effect  upon  her  health. 
She  became  infected  with  a  disease  con¬ 
tracted  from  a  dying  pupil  to  whom  she 
was  administering  aid  and  died  in  1848  at 
the  age  of  fifty-one. 

Though  fate  had  been  cruel  in  taking 
Mary  Lyon  so  soon,  nevertheless,  it  pro¬ 
vided  Massachusetts  with  another  hero  of 
education.  This  great  leader,  Francis  May- 
land  Parker,  was  born  in  1837,  the  year 
when  Horace  Mann  entered  his  educational 
career,  and  when  Mary  Lyon  opened  Mt. 
Holyoke  Seminary.  Parker  descended  from 
a  race  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  as  a 
boy  he  always  wanted  to  be  a  teacher.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  started  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood,  and,  incredible  though  it 
may  sound,  he  received  his  first  position 
in  the  Webster  schools  before  he  reached 
his  twentieth  year.  He  continued  teach¬ 
ing  until  he  was  twenty-one,  and  carried 
into  the  profession  his  thought  that  the 


function  of  a  teacher  was  to  improve  life, 
society,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  His 
love  for  children  and  this  belief  made  his 
career  so  successful  that  his  work  in  the 
educational  circles  of  New  Hampshire, 
Illinois,  and  Massachusetts,  where  he  left 
remarkable  contributions,  cannot  soon  be 
forgotten.  Under  Parker’s  direction  the 
schools  were  so  improved  that  learning  be¬ 
came  a  pleasure,  and  the  pursuit  of  knowl¬ 
edge  was  greatly  stimulated. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  evolution 
of  education  in  Massachusetts  was  not 
moulded  by  the  work  of  any  one  person, 
but  resulted  from  the  combination  of  the 
superior  mentalities  of  several,  chief  of 
whom  were  Ezekiel  Cheever,  Horace  Mann, 
Mary  Lyon,  and  Francis  Parker,  whose 
memory  and  achievements  will  always 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Humphrey  Sullivan,  ’35. 


VALEDICTORY 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  EDUCATION  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


By  common  consent,  the  American 
people  choose  Massachusetts  as  the  state 
possessing  the  most  inspiring  educational 
history,  for  not  only  has  she  been  the  pion¬ 
eer  in  educational  experiments,  but  she 
has  laid  the  foundation  for  her  sister 
states.  Her  experience  has  been  a  constant 
aid  to  them,  and  the  importance  with  which 
she  has  stressed  learning  has  continually 
been  an  example  for  the  whole  country. 

Let  us  go  back  about  three  hundred 
years  to  the  landing  of  the  English  Puri¬ 
tans  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  They  were 
of  sturdy  stock  and  were  not  daunted  by 
the  many  hardships  facing  them.  In  the 
midst  of  hostility  they  built  their  homes 
and  churches,  and  then  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  instruction  of  their  ihild- 
ren;  for  they  believed  that  educated  young 
people  would  become  learned  men,  and 
learned  men  would  govern  wisely. 

The  first  method  broached  was  home 
instruction,  but  this  proved  insufficient.  In 
1635  they  established  their  first  public 
school  for  the  “teaching  and  nourishing” 
of  children.  This  was  the  Boston  Public 
Latin  School,  the  first  educational  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  Today  it  ranks 


as  one  of  the  best  classical  schools  in  the 
country. 

Two  years  later,  John  Harvard,  a  dis¬ 
senting  clergyman  of  England,  left  one- 
half  of  his  estate  and  his  entire  library 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty  selected  volumes 
to  a  college  for  which  plans  were  being 
made.  Harvard  College,  named  in  honor  of 
its  benefactor,  was  established  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Its  interests  appear  to  have  been 
at  first  intrusted  to  the  General  Court,  but 
by  the  Act  of  1642  a  board  of  overseers 
was  created  to  whom  the  management  was 
transferred.  This  act  is  remarkable  in 
that,  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
speaking  world,  a  legislative  body  repre¬ 
senting  the  State  ordered  that  all  children 
should  be  taught  to  read,  giving  the  se¬ 
lectmen  the  power  to  enforce  the  law.  We 
see  in  the  state  the  establishment  of  a 
typical  English  educational  system — that 
is,  instruction  in  reading  and  religion  at 
home,  a  Latin  grammar  school  in  the  larg¬ 
er  towns  to  prepare  the  boys  for  college, 
and  an  English  type  of  college  to  prepare 
them  for  their  life’s  work. 

But  education  up  to  this  time  was 
voluntary,  and  the  Puritans  realized  that 
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as  they  penetrated  into  the  wilderness, 
learning  would  become  neglected,  and  the 
public  spirit  would  decay.  To  prevent  this 
danger,  they  passed  a  law  in  1647  which 
is  the  real  foundation  and  formal  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Massachusetts  public 
school  system.  Reading  and  writing 
schools  as  well  as  grammar  schools  were 
required,  with  the  expense  to  be  borne  by 
the  towns  or  the  parents,  or  both. 

As  we  enter  upon  the  eighteenth 
century  after  seventy  years  of  colonial  his¬ 
tory,  we  feel  that  the  atmosphere  has 
changed.  The  intense  enthusiasm  for 
learning  has  disappeared ;  there  is  a  de¬ 
cline  of  school  spirit,  and  disintegration 
has  begun.  To  one  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  our  state,  this  decadence  does 
not  seem  strange,  for  during  these  years 
there  was  much  turmoil  in  America  involv¬ 
ing  wars  with  both  France  and  England. 
A  new  epoch  opened  which  brought  with 
it  changes  in  the  school  system,  whose 
harmful  influence  we  have  not  yet  out¬ 
lived. 

As  the  fear  of  Indian  invasion  which 
had  previously  hindered  migration  disap¬ 
peared,  the  people  began  to  push  out  into 
the  wilderness  and  to  found  new  settle¬ 
ments,  many  of  them  without  a  village 
center.  In  all  of  these  towns  the  school 
problem  itself  and  was  solved  in  the  usual 
haphazard  way.  The  towns  voted  that  the 
school  which  had  been  kept  through  the 
year  in  one  place  be  kept  for  a  part  of 
the  year  in  each  of  several  places.  Thus 
the  children  no  longer  went  to  school;  the 
school  went  to  the  children.  Sometimes 
the  school  term  was  the  same  in  each  place, 
sometimes  unequal.  Not  only  was  the 
elementary  school  thus  put  on  wheels  but 
the  grammar  school  as  well.  The  full  bene¬ 
fits  of  an  education  were  withheld  from 
the  children,  and  they  were  deprived  of  a 
complete  school  year. 

This  disintegrating  process,  the  de¬ 
centralizing  of  the  school  system  and  the 
breaking  up  of  central  unifying  authority, 
was  hastened  by  the  district  school.  In 
direct  contrast  to  the  present  system  of 
learning,  some  of  the  towns  were  divided 
into  districts,  and  each  was  allowed  to 
draw  its  share  of  the  school  money,  with 
the  privilege  of  spending  the  amount  as  it 
liked.  A  strange  fact  is  that  in  each  dis¬ 
trict  a  presidential  committeeman  was  ap¬ 
pointed  who  should  have  the  care  of  the 
selection  and  improvement  of  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  duties  of  the  selectmen  were 
taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  the  school 
ceased  to  be  a  town  school. 


Though  the  greatest  menace  to  uni¬ 
fied  authority,  the  district  school  marks 
the  most  colorful  period  in  educational 
history.  It  is  the  period  in  which  great 
changes  in  school  subjects  were  made.  Up 
to  this  time  the  elementary  schools  had  re¬ 
quired  reading  and  writing  only,  but  now 
arithmetic,  English,  spelling,  and  geogra¬ 
phy  were  made  compulsory.  Early  in  the 
century  the  Bible,  Psalter,  and  catechism 
gave  way  to  the  Speller  and  Reader.  The 
importance  of  this  change  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated,  for  it  represents  the  modifying 
of  the  life  currents  of  the  community. 

While  the  free  public  schools  were  in 
a  state  of  decline,  a  new  institution,  the 
incorporated  acamedy,  came  into  being. 
Lieutenant  Governor  William  Dummer, 
who  died  in  1761,  left  his  dwelling  and 
farm  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school 
to  be  maintained  forever  on  his  estate.  A 
master  was  to  be  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  five  freeholders  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  ministers  of  the  parish.  This  in¬ 
stitution  rapidly  increased  and  became 
very  popular,  rating  among  its  pupils  some 
of  Massachusetts’  most  distinguished  men. 

There  is  a  very  broad  purpose  under¬ 
lying  this  movement.  It  was  the  hope  of 
the  founders  that  public  sentiment  might 
be  stimulated  and  that  a  higher  educa¬ 
tional  standard  might  be  set.  By  putting 
before  the  youth  of  America  opportunities 
for  knowledge,  they  hoped  to  create  a  de¬ 
sire  for  it.  They  further  aimed  to  furnish 
to  students  who  could  not  go  to  college  the 
elements,  at  least,  of  a  liberal  education. 
The  academies  realized  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  of  their  founders  and  justified  the 
liberality  of  public  and  private  benefac¬ 
tors  . 

While  the  academy  played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  raising  the  general  standard  of 
learning,  it  proved  to  be  less  beneficial  in 
another  direction,  for  this  institution 
fostered  the  idea  of  private  schools.  As 
a  result,  only  the  very  poor  attended  the 
public  schools,  which  gradually  sank  into 
an  even  worse  condition. 

The  one  great  hopeful  ray  of  light  in 
this  century  was  the  change  of  public 
sentiment  regarding  the  education  of  girls 
In  early  days,  it  was  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  elders  and  the  selectmen  whether 
girls  should  be  taught  with  the  boys  or 
not.  They  invariably  decided  against  co¬ 
education,  and  until  the  Revolution  girls 
were  graduated  from  the  dame  school  only. 
This  was  an  institution  in  which  children 
were,  presumably,  taught  to  read  and 
write.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  during 
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the  school  days,  the  dame  was  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  all  of  her  domestic  duties  and  a 
little  outside  work  such  as  mending  sold¬ 
iers’  shirts  for  profit,  as  well. 

The  revolutionary  period  started  new 
currents  of  thinking  in  many  directions, 
however,  and  almost  simultaneously  in  all 
the  larger  towns,  there  arose  a  demand  for 
ampler  opportunities  for  the  mental  train¬ 
ing  of  girls.  Public  schools  and  a  new 
type  of  private  schools,  known  as  semin¬ 
aries,  were  opened  for  the  benefit  of  girls. 
The  women  who  attended  these  schools 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  public 
morals.  Most  of  them  later  became  teach¬ 
ers,  and  their  womanly  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment  served  as  an  inspiration  for  the 
youth  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  those  early 
seminaries  that  historians  must  look  to 
account  for  the  great  moral  reform  of  the 
century  which  took  so  deep  a  hold  in  New 
England  life. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  new  era  in  edu¬ 
cational  history,  the  era  of  Horace  Mann 
and  the  revival  of  learning.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Horace  Mann  and  his  able  co¬ 
worker  James  G.  Carter,  a  sudden  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  learning  took  place.  One  of  Car¬ 
ter’s  greatest  accomplishments  was  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
which  Horace  Mann  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary.  His  duty  was  the  collection  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  conditions  of 
public  schools  and  the  diffusion  of  the  most 
approved  and  successful  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  That 
Horace  Mann  accomplished  his  duties  well 
is  manifested  in  the  results  which  he  ob¬ 
tained.  Through  conferences,  reports,  and 
monthly  articles,  he  informed  the  people 
of  the  educational  decentralization  in  which 
they  were  involved,  and  he  brought  about 
a  new  spirit  toward  the  schools. 

The  crowning  work  of  his  career  was 
the  establishment  of  the  normal  schools 
to  which  James  Carter  and  other  influenti¬ 
al  men  had  devoted  a  great  deal  of  their 
time.  A  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school 
was  given  with  the  provision  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  appropriate  an  equal  sum. 
This  was  readily  accepted,  and  the  first 
normal  school  was  built  in  Leicester,  later 
being  transferred  to  Framingham. 

So  much  has  Horace  Mann  done  for 
learning  that  his  name  is  synonymous  with 
all  modern  educational  reforms.  He  was 
the  destroyer  of  the  district  schools  and 
academies  whose  evil  influences  had  been 
felt  throughout  the  State.  He  is  credited 
with  being  the  father  of  normal  schools, 
high  schools,  grade  schools,  and  new 


methods  of  teaching.  He  originated  the 
idea  of  learning  to  read  by  first  memoriz¬ 
ing  words,  a  system  now  in  general  use  in 
the  first  grades,  rather  than  first  learning 
the  alphabet. 

Many  social  and  industrial  changes 
have  been  effected  since  the  period  of  Hor¬ 
ace  Mann.  The  sudden  change  from  rural 
to  urban  life  has  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  graded  school  and  its  supplement, 
the  free  high  school,  the  decay  of  the 
academies,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  system,  the  compulsory  attendance 
laws,  truant  laws,  and  truant  schools.  New 
measures  for  evening  schools,  free  text 
books,  and  education  of  the  defective 
classes  have  been  passed. 

The  power  of  the  public  school  sys¬ 
tem  to  mould  public  opinion  in  its  own 
favor  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  chang¬ 
es  which  have  taken  place.  School  popu¬ 
lation  and  public  school  attendance  have 
almost  doubled.  The  people  are  willing  to 
tax  tremselves  beyond  the  legal  require¬ 
ments  for  their  children’s  education.  That 
this  is  true  is  the  strongest  testimony  to 
the  educating,  unifying,  Americanizing  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  public  school,  and  the  most 
magnificent  tribute  to  it. 

All  of  these  changes,  great  as  they  are 
in  themselves,  have  their  chief  significance 
as  indications  of  a  new  public  spirit.  The 
great  work  which  has  been  accomplished 
in  Massachusetts  has  been  to  change  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  people  to¬ 
ward  the  schools  into  appreciation  and 
active  interest  and  to  make  education  the 
birthright  of  every  boy  and  girl.  Edu¬ 
cation  is  the  greatest  guarantee  of  future 
progress  for  the  individual  youth  and  for 
the  nation. 


Classmates  of  1935: 

Tonight  marks  the  culmination  of  our 
high  school  career.  Our  four  years  of 
study  have  been  successfully  completed, 
and  the  unknown  future  lies  open  before 
us.  To  the  school  board,  Mr.  Caswell,  Mr. 
Berry,  teachers,  parents,  and  friends,  who 
have  so  untiringly  encouraged  and  in¬ 
structed  us,  we  are  deeply  and  sincerely 
grateful. 

As  we  close  the  doors  on  our  high 
school  days,  let  us  resolve  to  be  loyal  to 
our  school,  our  work,  and  ourselves. 

With  the  inspiring  words  of  the 
motto,  “Always,  Ever  Onward,”  impressed 
on  our  hearts,  let  us  start  our  journey,  bid¬ 
ding  a  fond  farewell  to  High  school  days 
and  cherishing  forever  the  happy  memor¬ 
ies. 

Kayonoush  Ohanian,  ’35. 
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CLASS  HISTORY 


In  June,  1932  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
first  period  of  our  career.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  September  we  became  tenants  in  a  new 
home  which  offered  further  opportunities 
for  scholastic  and  social  development.  Dur¬ 
ing  our  four  years  as  high  school  students, 
events  have  occurred  which  I  am  privi¬ 
leged  to  recall. 

In  the  afternoon  of  September  6,  1932 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  boys  and  girls, 
comprising  that  family  hereafter  known  as 
the  class  of  1935,  congregated  on  the  top 
floor  (better  known  as  the  Assembly  Hall) 
of  the  four-apartment  house,  the  Milford 
High  School,  during  the  most  critical  per¬ 
iod  of  a  world-wide  economic  depression. 
Mr.  Thomas  J.  Quirk,  the  principal,  gave 
us  instructions  and  assigned  us  to  home 
rooms.  We  elected  as  our  officers  Blaine 
Libbey,  president;  Jean  Sunderland,  vice- 
president;  Alfred  Cenedella,  treasurer; 
and  Margaret  McCarthy,  secretary. 

Because  of  over-crowded  conditions  we 
had  to  attend  school  in  the  afternoon.  This 
fact  caused  our  activities  to  be  few.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Freshman  Debating  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Inez 
SanClemente,  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
consisted  of  forty  members.  Debates  were 
held  throughout  the  year  on  current  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  time.  The  problem  concerning 
the  forty-hour  week  was  discussed;  this 
was  an  important  issue  of  the  time  be¬ 
cause  it  was  regarded  as  a  possible  means 
to  relieve  widespread  unemployment.  L. 
Blaine  Libbey,  Jr.,  was  awarded  the  Inez 
E.  SanClemente  Medal  for  being  the  best 
debater.  Six  members  of  our  class  began 
their  musical  careers  by  joining  the  M.  H. 
S.  Orchestra.  Among  those  was  Miss 
Florence  Smith,  the  first  woman  member 
of  the  orchestra.  That  year  Milford  High 
entered  a  new  athletic  field  of  basketball. 
Teams  of  both  Freshman  girls  and  boys 
were  formed ;  practice  was  held  in  the 
morning  in  the  former  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build¬ 
ing.  A  baseball  team  was  also  organized. 
Marcus,  Libbey,  Bonetti,  Siegel,  Cenedella, 
Doyle,  Butterfield,  Roberti,  and  Abraham- 
son  joined  and  were  groomed  for  their  fut¬ 
ure  careers  as  members  of  the  team.  Every 
Thursday  of  this  year  an  extra  period  was 
set  aside  for  an  assembly  of  the  whole 
class.  Each  student  was  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  at  some  time  during  the  year  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  meeting  on  a  topic  which  he  se¬ 
lected. 


Our  Sophomore  year  was  spent  on  the 
third  story  of  this  apartment  house.  The 
class  had  diminished  to  two  hundred  and 
six  members.  This  year  was  marked  by 
many  notable  changes.  Principal  Quirk 
accepted  a  position  in  Connecticut;  the 
vacancy  was  filled  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Berry 
of  the  faculty.  Mr.  James  A.  Higgiston 
and  Mr.  James  V.  Zurlo  were  elected  to 
the  faculty  in  October,  1932.  Mr.  Harold 
M.  Moran  was  appointed  in  that  year  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  Miss  Regina 
Curley’s  resignation.  He  and  Mr.  David 
I.  Davoren  were  elected  to  the  faculty  in 
May,  1933.  The  method  of  conducting  ex¬ 
aminations  was  changed ;  the  Oak,  Lily, 
and  Ivy  assumed  the  character  of  a  Year 
book,  and  the  last  week  of  the  Senior  year 
was  set  aside  as  Senior  Week. 

Since  we  attended  school  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  boys  in  the  class  were  enabled  to 
take  part  in  athletic  activities.  The  foot¬ 
ball  team  concluded  an  unusually  success¬ 
ful  year  by  winning  nine  out  of  ten  games. 
In  the  spring  of  1933,  the  baseball  nine 
gloriously  upheld  Milford  High  School’s 
unprecedented  statewide  reputation  in  that 
particular  field  of  sports  by  easily  defeat¬ 
ing  such  powerful  teams  as  Brockton  High 
and  Cambridge  Latin. 

During  our  Junior  year  we  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  and  occupied 
the  second  floor  of  the  apartment  house. 
During  this  year,  the  Dante  Club  was  or¬ 
ganized  by  Mr.  Zurlo,  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  for  the  benefit  of  those  studying 
the  Italian  language.  The  purpose  of  the 
new  club  was  to  stimulate  interest  among 
the  students  in  Italian  art,  literature,  and 
customs.  Members  of  our  class  became 
eligible  to  join  Mr.  Metcalf’s  Science  Club, 
and  the  David  Garrick  Club,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Miss  Sadie  O’Connell. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Riopel, 
who  accepted  a  position  as  athletic  .coach 
at  Holy  Cross  College,  Mr.  Frederick  T. 
Steeves,  ’23  was  elected  to  be  our  athletic 
director.  Under  his  capable  management 
the  football  team  lost  only  two  of  the  eight 
games  it  played,  and  the  baseball  team 
distinguished  itself  by  defeating  Boston 
Latin  and  other  equally  powerful  teams. 
The  baseball  season  of  1933  was  crowned 
by  our  defeating  St.  Mary’s  nine;  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  was  that  we  were  awarded 
the  Milford  Daily  News  loving  cup  after 
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four  years  of  keen  competition  between  the 
two  teams. 

In  February  the  annual  Junior  Prom 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall.  Music  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  Val  Jean’s  Royal  Arcadians,  the 
winners  of  the  New  England  Orchestral 
Championship.  Although  the  night  was 
one  of  the  coldest  of  the  winter,  the  affair 
was  largely  attended,  and  the  Prom  was 
both  a  financial  and  social  success.  The 
dance  committee  was  composed  of  Eva 
Piteo,  chairman,  Anita  Cistoldi,  Claire 
Espanet,  Theresa  Consoletti,  Florence 
Paradiso,  Alfred  Cenedella,  Renaldo  Con¬ 
soletti,  Blaine  Libbey,  Lewis  Luchini, 
Philip  Perkins,  and  Robert  Rivard. 

As  Juniors,  we  were  admitted  into  the 
contest  for  the  Patrick  Peace  Prize.  In 
spite  of  the  shrewd  competition  of  Seniors 
of  this  school  and  those  of  surrounding 
towns,  Miss  Malvina  Tusoni,  a  member  of 
our  class,  won  one  of  the  two  prizes  award¬ 
ed  to  M.  H.  S.  The  subject  was:  “Propa¬ 
ganda,  The  Greatest  Menace  To  World 
Peace.” 

During  the  year  of  1933-34,  the  or¬ 
chestra  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Ben  Lancisi,  ’23,  a  noted  local  musician. 
It  ended  its  season  by  presenting  in  Town 
Hall  the  annual  concert,  which  for  a  second 
time  displayed  to  a  public  audience  the  fine 
talent  of  this  group. 

Following  the  custom  of  many  years 
the  Juniors  gave  a  reception  to  the  Seniors. 
For  the  first  time  the  reception  departed 
from  the  character  of  those  of  former 
years.  Along  with  usual  dancing,  a  mock 
graduation  program  was  performed  by  the 
members  of  the  dance  committee.  This 
original  entertainment  was  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyed  by  everyone  and  won  much  favor¬ 
able  comment  for  its  novelty  and  comedy. 

Miss  Flora  Celozzi,  a  member  of  our 
class,  left  school  and  was  united  in  mar¬ 
riage  to  John  Kowalczyk  on  June  2. 

At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
class  of  1934,  Mr.  Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Sr., 
chairman  of  the  school  committee,  read  a 
telegram  from  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
who  wrote  that  Congress  had  approved  a 
$250,000  loan  to  us  under  the  provisions  of 
the  P.  W.  A.  to  build  an  annex  to  the  high 
school.  (Robert  Allen  Cook  of  Milford 
drew  up  the  plans  for  the  structure,  and 
the  contract  for  building  it  was  awarded 
to  the  R.  H.  Sewell  Co.  of  Franklin,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  In  November,  1934  the  tall  trees 
in  the  rear  of  the  high  school  were  felled 
to  make  room  for  the  annex  which  is  to  be 
constructed  of  granite.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Senior  year, 
our  family  numbering  one  hundred  and 


thirty,  moved  to  the  first  floor.  Lewis  Lu¬ 
chini  was  chosen  president;  Eva  Piteo, 
vice-president;  Malvina  Tusoni,  secretary; 
Albert  Calagione,  treasurer;  and  Robert 
Rivard,  historian.  Mr.  Robert  Cenedella 
was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Mae  Comba  of  the 
faculty.  The  football  team  concluded  its 
season  by  winning  four  out  of  the  eight 
games  it  played;  Walpole  was  defeated, 
and  the  strong  Attleboro  team  was  held 
to  a  tie.  Brockton  downed  Milford,  but 
the  spirit  of  revenge  manifested  itself 
when  the  team  and  its  rooters  stopped  at 
Dutchland  Farm  and  helped  themselves  to 
silver  ware  and  the  like. 

The  Autumn  Dance  was  held  in  Town 
Hall  under  the  auspices  of  our  class.  This 
new  major  social  function  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Senior  dance  committee.  Two  new 
clubs  were  added  to  the  list  of  our  extra¬ 
curricula  activities.  They  were  the  Senior 
Glee  Club  and  the  Theo-Harmon  Club; 
both  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Helena 
F.  Swift,  the  supervisor  of  music. 

All  Seniors  were  eligible  to  join  the 
Glee  club,  which  consisted  of  eighty-five 
members.  It  made  its  first  appearance  on 
December  21,  1934  and  presented  a  splen¬ 
did  program  of  Christmas  music  before  an 
assembly  of  the  student  body  and  easily 
won  recognition  for  the  fine  vocal  talent  of 
our  class.  The  Theo-Harmon  Club  consist¬ 
ed  of  the  members  of  the  Theory  and  Har¬ 
mony  class.  The  lives  of  famous  musical 
composers  were  discussed  at  the  meetings, 
and  the  musical  work  most  characteristic 
of  its  composer  was  illustrated.  Music  ap¬ 
preciation  was  also  stimulated. 

The  Book  Committee  was  named  in 
November,  and  work  on  the  Oak,  Lily,  and 
Ivy  was  immediately  started.  Philip 
Perkins  was  chosen  editor-in-chief  and 
Alfred  Cenedella  as  business  manager. 
Social  activities  were  held  to  help  defray 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  book.  Some 
Seniors  conducted  card  parties  at  their 
homes,  and  a  very  successful  card  party 
was  held  in  the  High  School  on  March  5 
under  the  efficient  chairmanship  of  Miss 
Eleanor  Gilbert. 

The  proceeds  from  a  food  sale  also 
greatly  assisted  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  publication.  We  wish  again  to  thank 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Cenedella,  Sr.;  Mrs.  Frank  C. 
Berry;  Mrs.  George  F.  Grayson;  and  Mrs. 
Francis  H.  Lally  for  their  efforts  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  sale  the  success  that  it  was. 

On  April  19,  Miss  Elizabeth  Doyle,  the 
Senior  English  instructor,  submitted  her 
resignation.  The  members  of  the  class 
presented  her  with  an  electric  mantel-piece 
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clock  as  a  wedding  gift.  Miss  Pearl  Rose, 
’29  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  Miss  Doyle. 

On  May  2  the  members  of  the  Senior 
class  held  an  outing.  We  went  to  Concord 
and  Lexington  and  visited  historical 
shrines.  Tracing  Paul  Revere’s  route  back 
to  Boston,  we  went  to  Harvard  University. 
From  here  we  went  to  the  State  Capitol 
where  we  were  greeted  by  Secretary  of 
the  Treasurer,  Hurley.  We  next  visited 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  Charlestown  Navy  Yard.  After  go¬ 
ing  through  Chinatown,  we  dined  at  the 
Tremont  Plaza.  We  then  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  witnessing  a  broadcast  from  Sta¬ 
tion  WHDH,  after  which  the  class  went 
to  the  Metropolitan  Theatre.  Transporta¬ 
tion  was  by  bus,  and  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Moran  for  his  efforts  is  making  this 
trip  possible. 


Later  on  in  May  came  the  third  an¬ 
nual  concert  of  the  orchestra  and  then  the 
Senior  Hop.  The  last  week  of  school  was 
set  aside  as  Senior  Week  during  which 
many  enjoyable  activities  took  place.  On 
Wednesday  evening,  June  26,  the  Com¬ 
mencement  exercises  were  held  in  Town 
Hall.  These  were  followed  by  our  picnic 
and  Alumni  reunion. 

We  now  leave  our  house  through  an 
open  door  that  leads  to  the  pathway  of  life 
where  we  will  assume  the  burdens  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood.  Throughout  life  the 
principles  taught  us  and  the  inspiring 
message  of  our  motto,  “Always,  Ever  On¬ 
ward,”  will  guide  us  through  trials  and 
happiness  and  remain  with  us  as  a  cher¬ 
ished  reminder  of  some  of  the  happiest 
days  of  our  lives. 

Robert  J.  Rivard. 


CLASS  PROPHECY 


As  I  sat  at  my  desk  in  the  editing 
room  of  the  New  York  Spreader,  Ghirin- 
ghelli,  the  helping  hand  of  the  office  force, 
placed  a  letter  before  me.  I  noticed  that 
it  was  postmarked  “Milford.”  I  opened 
it  hastily  and  read : 

“Dear  Sylvia,  , 

The  meeting  of  classmates  is  always 
held  as  a  lingering  memory  in  everyone’s 
heart.  I  have  planned  an  all-day  get-to¬ 
gether  here  in  Milford.  I  have  included  an 
hour’s  broadcast  over  station  M.  H.  S.  I 
plan  to  have  some  of  the  talented  members 
of  the  class  participate  in  the  program. 
Our  fashion  exhibit  will  be  of  interest  al¬ 
so.  That  is  not  all.  We  have  many  other 
surprises  in  store. 

Please  be  present  at  this  meeting  on 
Friday,  September  19,  1950.  I’m  sure 
you  know  the  gathering  place. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  Luchini.” 

Well,  well,  well !  A  broadcasting 
studio  in  Milford!  What  a  novel  idea  for 
a  reunion !  I  was  going  to  try  my  best 
to  be  present. 

Upon  my  arrival  in  Milford,  I  went 
to  the  Hotel  Astaira  to  obtain  a  room  for 
the  day.  A  short  woman,  apparently  the 
hostess,  ushered  me  to  the  elevator.  Very 
politely  I  gazed,  for  I  knew  I  had  seen  her 


somewhere.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  I  re¬ 
membered  little  Gilda  Tumolo.  She  hadn’t 
grown  a  bit  and  still  possessed  her  lovable 
disposition. 

After  a  few  hours  of  leisure,  I  decid¬ 
ed  it  was  time  to  start  for  the  studio. 

By  the  time  I  arrived  at  the  destina¬ 
tion,  the  room  was  almost  filled  to  capac¬ 
ity.  True  enough,  I  knew  that  all  the 
members  were  not  present,  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  the  gathering  was  large  enough  to 
make  a  successful  event.  My  eyes  roamed 
aiound  the  room. 

Who’s  that  girl  over  there?  I  listened 
very  inquisitively  to  what  she  was  saying. 
Sure  enough  that  voice  was  familiar.  It 
was  Eva  Piteo,  arguing  as  usual.  She 
was  a  lawyer  in  Boston  and  was  discussing 
the  verdict  which  was  rendered  in  the  case 
of  one  of  Milford’s  most  notable  citizens. 
Mary  Oliva  had  been  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense,  but  Eva  had  won,  and  Mary  still 
insisted  that  the  verdict  was  unfair. 

My  attention  was  attracted  to  two 
women  who  were  talking  very  earnestly. 
I  became  very  curious  and  walked  toward 
them.  I  readily  recognized  Sylvia  Werber, 
but  the  other  face  seemed  unfamiliar. 
Miss  Werber  noticed  my  puzzled  look  and 
said,  “Don’t  you  remember  Avis  Higgis- 
ton?”  Sylvia  and  Avis  were  both  social 
workers,  and  they  evidently  enjoyed  their 
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work,  judging  from  their  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject. 

As  I  mingled  with  the  crowd,  I  ac¬ 
cidently  bumped  into  three  men.  Oh, 
those  big  words!  I  should  have  known 
the  conversation  was  among  Sullivan, 
Rivard,  and  Siegel.  I  interrupted  their 
chat  to  renew  acquaintances.  Rivard  was 
organist  in  the  Paris  Cathedral,  and  was 
making  a  concert  tour  in  America.  He 
was  leaving  during  the  following  week  for 
his  return  trip  to  Europe.  Humphrey  was 
a  professor  at  Holston  University  and  was 
being  considered  for  an  official  position  at 
the  institution.  Siegel’s  fame  was  already 
familiar  to  me.  He  was  a  noted  chemist 
in  New  York  and  was  forever  accomplish¬ 
ing  great  deeds  for  science. 

My  delightful  conversation  was  quick¬ 
ly  interrupted  by  a  nudge  in  the  back.  The 
intruder  was  Dot  Morrison,  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  our  Massachusetts  governor.  Dot 
told  me  that  some  of  the  former  occupants 
of  Room  12  were  standing  in  the  corner. 
I  wanted  very  much  to  see  them,  so  I 
excused  myself. 

Virginia  Nadreau,  Theresa  Nardone, 
Rose  Ohannessian,  Frances  Segal,  and 
Mildred  Shackleton  were  talking  about 
stenography.  I  knew  their  occupation, 
readily.  Yes,  they  were  stenographers. 
Nargi  was  gazing  about  the  room  in  a 
very  pre-occupied  manner.  I  wondered 
what  the  object  of  his  observance  was,  so 
I  resolved  to  find  out.  “Hello,”  I  said,  but 
he  looked  at  me  very  blankly.  I  introduced 
myself,  and  he  finally  remembered  me.  I 
asked  what  he  was  doing;  he  ansyered 
very  proudly,  “Manager  of  Filene’s  in 
Worcester.” 

Upon  being  questioned,  he  proceeded 
to  tell  me  what  Fate  had  bestowed  upon 
other  members  of  the  class:  “Rizoli  plays 
hockey  for  the  Holston  Ruins;  Nigro  is 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Joe  Mazza- 
relli  is  a  traveling  salesman  in  South 
America;  Watson  is  a  mortician  here; 
Marchionda  sings  and  plays  for  an  orches¬ 
tra  in  Hollywood.” 

My  eyes  were  forever  hovering  about 
the  room.  I  observed  a  pair  of  hands  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  air.  I  always  remembered  those 
hands  of  skill;  they  were  Jean  Sunder¬ 
land’s,  a  noted  surgeon.  Her  greatest  de¬ 
sires  had  been  fulfilled.  Her  group  con¬ 
sisted  of  Gina  Mancini  and  Charlotte  Hel- 
fand,  both  physicians  of  note.  I  made  my¬ 
self  a  member  of  this  interesting  group 
and  found  that  the  Misses  Morey,  Osa- 
chuck,  Markakis,  Iannitelli,  Andreano, 
Berrini,  Mae  Carbone,  Castiglioni,  Camp¬ 
bell,  and  Consoletti  had  all  dedicated  their 


lives  to  “duty  and  humanity.”  The  ring¬ 
ing  of  a  bell  brought  our  discussion  to  an 
end. 

Luchini  was  at  a  microphone  saying, 
“Everyone  quiet;  we  go  on  the  air  in  five 
minutes.” 

Fortunately,  I  obtained  a  favorable 
seat  and  took  out  ‘my  notebook  to  jot 
down  some  notes  for  an  article  on  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

Luchini,  as  master  of  ceremonies,  in¬ 
troduced  Angie  Novelli,  an  opera  star. 
Miss  Novelli’s  pleasing  selections  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  orchestral  numbers  directed  by 
Florence  Smith.  The  next  feature  on  the 
program  was  a  group  of  songs  by  Pauline 
Ohannessian  and  her  Rhythm  Girls.  Her 
ambition  had  been  fulfilled,  and  her  own 
compositions  showed  her  ability  in  the 
musical  world. 

“Hear  ye!  Hear  ye!  Entertainment 
galore.  Introducing  that  wonder-boy, 
Frank  Iadarola.”  Frankie  played  several 
instruments  with  equal  skill.  Evelyn 
Knights,  a  torch  singer,  entertained  the 
audience  with  a  few  songs.  Enrico  Ianni- 
telli’s  men  then  played  several  pieces. 
Margaret  Avakian  was  pianist  for  the  or¬ 
chestra.  DeSalvia  was  also  a  member  of 
this  famous  band.  Ricco’s  fascinating 
music  gained  for  him  the  title  of  “Rhumba 
King1'.”  Renaldo  Consoletti  and  Anita  Cis- 
toldi  composed  the  dance  team  which  ac¬ 
companied  the  orchestra.  They  rendered 
their  version  of  the  “American  Reel.”  Kay 
Ohanian,  a  dancing  teacher  of  Hollywood 
stars,  offered  several  tap  routines  as  the 
next  feature. 

Luchini  then  explained  that  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  one  type  becomes  monotonous 
after  a  while,  and  decided  to  have  some 
of  America’s  famous  men  deliver  short 
addresses  in  order  to  give  variety  to  the 
program. 

Kirby,  who  had  made  several  trips 
across  the  Pacific,  told  us  briefly  about  a 
few  of  the  exciting  ones.  Cenedella  gave 
a  talk  on  “Education  of  Yesterday  and  To¬ 
day.”  He  was  Attorney  General  of  the 
state  and  was  considered  a  fluent  orator, 
especially  on  the  advancement  of  interest. 
Libbey’s  talk  on  “Engineering”  proved  of 
interest.  Libbey  sent  the  regrets  of  his 
assistants  who  were  unable  to  be  present: 
Granholm  was  one  of  the  finest  electrical 
engineers;  Marcus  had  become  less  con¬ 
ceited  and  was  engaged  in  civil  engineer¬ 
ing;  Sacco  was  an  electrical  worker;  Jim¬ 
my  Sullivan  was  a  teacher  of  mechanical 
engineering. 
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The  hour  was  up,  but  Luchini  said 
that  Malvina  Tusoni  had  a  special  record 
of  each  member  and  his  position. 

I  ran  to  Muffy  for  information.  She 
handed  me  a  notebook.  “Here  is  a  list 
from  A  to  Z.” 

“By  the  way,  what  are  you  doing?” 
I  asked  her. 

“Oh,  just  an  assistant  in  the  Board  of 
Education  office.” 

I  opened  Muff’s  book  and  began  to 
scan  it  for  knowledge  about  some  of  the 
old  pals. 

“Jackson — associated  with  Einstein; 
Vernon  was  an  accountant;  Mildred  Kunz 
a  shoppe  owner;  Irene  LaChapelle  was 
part  owner  of  Woolworth’s;  Annette 
Lancia  was  a  reporter  for  Milford  Daily 
News;  Mann  was  a  teacher  of  chemistry 
at  Milford  High;  Edith  Marino  was  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Burdett;  Ross 
Mazzarelli  was  owner  of  Gloria  Chain 
stores,  and  Elsie  McKay  was  a  Gover¬ 
ness.” 

At  this  point,  the  book  was  snatched 
from  my  hands.  “I  know  all,”  someone 
remarked.  It  was  Dot  Nickerson,  a  well- 
known  beautician.  “I’ve  fixed  the  faces  of 
so  many  of  our  old  classmates  that  I  al¬ 
ways  managed  to  learn  about  them  and 
others.” 

“0.  K.  Miss  Know-It-All,  tell  me.” 

“Florence  Paradiso  is  the  nurse  in  Dr. 
Samaris’  office.  She  told  me  that  Philip 
Perkins  is  a  professor  of  English  in  a 
great  western  college.  Netta  Ragonese  is 
a  teacher  of  languages  at  the  same  insti¬ 
tution.” 

“Do  you  know  anything  about  Louise 
Southwick?”  I  asked. 

“Yes,  she’s  the  interior  decorator  who 
altered  the  home  of  Margaret  Doyle,  a 
chorus-girl  of  special  talent.  She  also  dec¬ 
orated  Claire  Espanet’s  home.  Claire,  by 
the  way,  is  a  journalist.  I  went  to  an  art 
exhibit  the  other  day,”  continued  Dot, 
“and  viewed  some  of  Goldstein’s  statues 
and  paintings.  He  has  become  a  famous 
sculptor. 

“That  same  day  I  saw  the  Hankees 
and  the  Canaries  play  ball.  Bonetti  and 
Doyle  played  for  the  Hanks  and  Burns  for 
the  Canaries. 

“Did  you  know  that  Anderson  has 
taken  Disney’s  place  as  cartoonist?”  Dot 
continued.  “And  Coniaris  has  built  a  hos¬ 
pital  at  Long  Island.  Among  the  nurses 
are  Cora  Del  Costello,  Irene  Deletti,  Leah 
Dunton,  and  Josephine  Ferrucci.  The 
dieticians  are  Gertrude  Abrams,  Lena  De 
Fazio,  and  Evelyn  Donnissoni.  Grace 


Morcone,  Julia  Carlson,  and  Mary  Com- 
pagnone  have  charge  of  the  children’s 
nursery.  Lillian  Barsanti,  Anna  Cutropia, 
and  Eleanor  Bocaccino  have  charge  of  the 
secretarial  work.” 

Dot’s  very  newsy  information  was 
abruptly  ended  by  the  approach  of  Lil 
Abbondanza.  She  had  seen  the  world  and 
was  now  a  noted  lecturer.  She  told  us  that 
she  had  seen  Stone  in  Europe  (and  with 
the  pipe  too).  His  plans  were  to  know 
Europe  as  well  as  he  thought  he  knew 
America.  We  also  learned  that  Butter¬ 
field  was  honeymooning  in  Europe  with  an 
heiress  bride. 

Lillian  told  us  that  she  had  lectured 
before  a  club  in  Australia,  and  among  the 
audience  were  two  great  engineers,  Foye 
and  Abrahamson. 

Lil  said  that  her  boat  on  the  return 
trip  could  be  called  Milford  since  many 
Milfordians  were  employed  on  it.  Ferrari 
was  captain  of  the  huge  liner.  DePalma 
was  a  member  of  the  crew,  and  Crivello 
was  pilot  of  the  ship’s  plane.  Cugini  was 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  and  Calagione  was 
a  member  of  the  band.  Helen  Andrew  and 
Jennie  DePietro  were  hairdressers  aboard. 
The  cook  was  none  other  than  Anna  Ford. 
Josephine  DeVenuto  and  Helen  McAvoy 
were  head  waitresses.  Canon  was  the  radio 
operator. 

Lil  continued,  “While  in  Paris,  I  met 
Antoinette  Delledonne  and  Louise  Bruno. 
They  are  teachers  of  English  in  the  school 
there. 

Virginia  Griffith,  Luchini’s  secretary, 
informed  us  that  an  exhibition  was  to  be 
conducted  in  a  few  minutes.  As  we 
reached  the  exhibition  room,  a  curtain  was 
drawn  back.  There  stood  a  beautiful  por¬ 
trait  of  Winnie  Gagnon,  an  actress.  It 
was  painted  by  Pauline  Carbone.  Miss 
Carbone  then  drew  a  few  sketches  of  her 
assistant,  Betty  Cadman. 

Helen  Connor,  a  promising  speaker, 
announced  a  fashion  show  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Nancy 
DeMeo,  America’s  leading  dress  designer. 
The  first  model  was  Norma  Diotalevi.  Sev¬ 
eral  models  exhibited  women’s  apparel.  I 
noticed  Adele  Gattoni  among  the  models. 
Adele  was  a  very  learned  tutor  but  took 
modeling  as  a  pastime.  Leah  Gobbi 
demonstrated  coiffures  for  every  occasion. 

Rita  Green,  physical  instructor,  had 
ten  of  her  pupils  perform  a  drill.  Delena 
Grillo,  Rita’s  assistant,  informed  her  that 
Judge  Alphonse  Iadarola  requested  that 
she  do  the  famous  Greene  drill. 

Continued  on  Page  51 
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OF 


THE  CLASS  OF  1935 


Sip  it  SL'nu'iulim'it  that  ice  the  Members  of  the  Class  of  1935  of  Milford  High 
School  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  being  of  sound  mind  and  memory,  but 
knowing  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  do  make  this  our  [(XBt  Mill  tttt&  IrtitcttUf lit, 
hereby  revoking  all  former  wills  by  us  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 

After  the  payment  of  our  just  debts  and  funeral  charges,  we  bequeath  and  devise  as 
follows : 

To  Mr.  Berry,  our  most  beloved  principal,  we  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
deep  appreciation  for  all  his  assistance  and  council.  (We  really  have  been  grateful,  al¬ 
though  he  may  often  have  doubted  it.) 

To  the  faculty  we  offer  our  undying  gratitude  for  their  tireless  efforts  and  patience 
with  us  during  our  four  long  (?)  years  here. 

To  the  Junior  Class,  our  successors,  we  bequeath  all  our  unpaid  debts,  all  our  un¬ 
finished  Spelling  penalties,  and  the  pipe,  without  which,  Stone  is  seldom  seen. 

We  leave  the  Sophomores  the  gratifying  realization  that  they  are  now  one  step  high¬ 
er  in  the  realm  of  M.  H.  S.  social  standing. 

We  extend  even  to  the  Freshman  Class,  the  “New  Era  of  Social  Life”  which  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  much  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  Class  of  ’35.  We  have  tried  to  set 
a  new  example;  it  is  up  to  them  to  further  it.  We  hope  that  all  the  undergraduates  will 
live  up  to  the  Mighty  Honorable  Social  Standard  of  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 

Upon  all  incoming  classes  we  bestow — with  a  bit  of  envy  perhaps — the  privilege  of 
being  graduated  from  the  new  High  school. 

To  the  birds  in  the  park  we  leave  all  the  gum  which  Miss  Paradiso  has  chewed 
during  the  past  year. 

To  the  Chemistry  Class  we  leave  all  our  broken  test  tubes  and  the  ring  stand,  which 
Perkins  loyally  painted  red. 

We  leave  the  buzz  outside  the  windows  of  Room  9  to  the  new  school. 


The  agony  of  Burke’s  Speech  on  Conciliation  is  left,  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure 
to  all  classes  of  many  years  to  come. 

We  leave  the  ordeal  of  drawing  the  stage  curtains  during  a  dramatic  performance 
to  anyone. 

We  leave  the  assorted  echoes  of  many  happy  activities  within  the  walls  of  our  be¬ 
loved  school  to  you  all. 
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Our  secret  formula  for  making  hydrogen  sulphide  is  left  to  those  who  can  find  it 
in  Room  1.  And  by  the  way,  the  statue  of  William  S.  Shakespeare  is  left,  with  respect, 
to  the  inventive  minds  of  the  Juniors. 

The  pleasure  and  resulting  punishment  of  the  Dutchland  Farms  episode,  we  reserve 
to  ourselves. 

We  take  this  time  to  bestow  our  deepest  thanks  to  all  those — both  teachers  and  spons¬ 
ors — who  have  made  possible  the  publication  of  this  book,  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

Now,  Juniors,  we  finally  hand  over  to  you  our  final  High  school  possession — the  dig¬ 
nity  of  being  a  Senior.  We  have  it  all  polished  up  and  remodeled.  We  hope  that  you 
will  try  to  keep  this  honor  as  well  as  we  have.  We  feel  that  we  may  transfer  all  school 
matters  freely  to  you,  and  that  we  may  now  rest  in  peace. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  in  the  presence  of  three  wit-> 
nesses  declare  this  to  be  our  last  will  this  twentieth  day  of  May  in  the  year  one  thous¬ 
and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five. 


ETtanox  EE.  ^/iLttxt 

for  the  Class  of  1935. 

On  this  twentieth  day  of  May  A.  D.  1935  Eleanor  E.  Gilbert  of  Milford  Massachu¬ 
setts,  signed  the  foregoing  instrument  in  our  presence,  declaring  it  to  be  the  last  will  of 
the  Class  of  1935  and  thereafter  as  witnes  s  thereof  we  three,  at  her  request,  in  her  pres¬ 
ence,  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  hereto  subscribe  our  names. 


(juia 


EJi 


UlOtZL, 


35 


J2.  EE  taint  EEitttlj,  35 

tj.  EPhitiji  EPtxkim,  E'J 


Continued  from  Page  49 

The  next  exhibition  was  that  of  a  new 
invention  of  the  telephone.  Margaret  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  telephone  supervisor  of  the  local 
exchange,  had  charge  of  the  device.  She 
worked  it  with  such  efficiency  that  I 
thought  she  was  the  inventor.  Veronica 
Moriarty  appeared  and  explained  the  me¬ 
chanical  structure  of  the  invention.  She 
was  going  to  modernize  the  country  with 
her  invention  just  as  she  had  modernized 
the  office  of  Eleanor  Gilbert,  director  of 
the  famous  Elgil  School  for  Secretaries, 
whose  graduates  were  certain  to  succeed. 

“Margaret  Mull  in’s  Muffin  Mart’’  ex¬ 
hibited  a  quick  way  of  baking.  Rose  Testa 
assisted  her  chef. 

Todino,  the  Maker  of  Men,  had  kind¬ 
ly  consented  to  show  some  of  his  fashions. 
He  was  going  to  show  what  the  well- 
dressed  men  will  wear.  Sabatinelli,  a  con¬ 


tractor;  Ruggerio,  a  draftsman;  Roberti, 
a  pugilist,  and  Lawyer  Dore  showed  the 
male  styles  of  the  coming  season. 

Cummings  then  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  attend  dinner  at  his  hotel  Kum-In, 
but  I  had  to  see  Luchini  before  i  left  for 
New  York  that  evening. 

“I  never  had  such  a  wonderful  time 
and  I  think  you’re  a  genius  for  working 
out  a  plan  of  this  sort,”  I  told  him.  “It  is 
something  no  one  will  forget.  The  time 
hasn’t  changed  the  old  classmates  very 
much.  The  majority  still  have  the  old 
1935  spirit.  Well,  I’ve  got  to  leave.” 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  dinner?”  he 
asked. 

“No,  my  train  leaves  in  three  hours, 
and  I’m  going  to  my  room  and  write  an 
article  for  my  paper  on  “The  Best  Time 
Ever.”  Au  revoir!” 

Sylvia  Sainio,  ’35. 
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BRIEFS 


FAVORITE 


FAVORITE 


NAME 

CLASSIC 

SPORT 

HOBBY 

AMBITION 

Lillian  Abbondanza 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Tennis 

Barclay  pictures 

Travel 

Charles  Abrahamson 

Macbeth 

Tenni3 

Smoking 

Professional  Tennis 

Gertrude  Abrams 

Macbeth 

Golf 

Horseback  riding 

Dress  designing 

Elisa  Andreano 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Tennis 

Walking 

Nurse 

Robert  Anderson 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Cartoonist 

Margaret  Avakian 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Travel 

Lillian  Barsanti 

Macbeth 

Football 

Canoeing 

Stenographer 

Rose  Berrini 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Tennis 

Reading 

Nurse 

Eleanor  Boccacino 

Silas  Marner 

Coasting 

Collecting  Poems 

Bookkeeping 

Albert  Bonetti 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Baseball 

^aseball 

Professional  baseball 

Louise  Bruno 

Macbeth 

Skating 

Walking 

Teacher 

William  Burns 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Football 

Dancing 

Coach 

Leroy  Butterfield 

Last  of  Mohicans 

Baseball 

Playing  Cards 

Sailor 

Elizabeth  Cadman 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Secretary 

Albert  Calagioni 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Football 

Swimming 

Musician 

Rosalie  Campbell 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Sewing 

Nurse 

Pauline  Carbone 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Drawing 

Artist 

Mae  Carbone 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Walking 

Reading 

Nurse 

Arthur  Canon 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Stamp  collecting 

Draftsman 

Julie  Carlson 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Roller-skating 

Tatting 

Governess 

Aurelia  Castiglioni 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Reading 

Nurse 

Alfred  Cenedella 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Pingpong 

Lawyer 

Anita  Cistoldi 

Last  of  Mohicans 

Skating 

Movies 

Stenographer 

Mary  Compagnone 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Skating 

Movies 

Air  hostess 

Helen  Connor 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Movie  photos 

Secretary 

Nicholas  Coniaris 

Life  of  Johnson 

Tennis 

Collecting  coins 

Doctor 

Theresa  Consoletti 

Silas  Marner 

Tennis 

Dancing 

Nurse 

Renaldo  Consoletti 

Silas  Marner 

Baseball 

Football 

Foreman 

William  Crivello 

Ivanhoe 

Football 

Football 

Business 

Albert  Cummings 

Silas  Mainer 

Baseball 

Radio 

Contractor 

Anna  Cutropia 

Macbeth 

Baseball 

Dancing 

Bookkeeper 

Lena  DeFazio 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Scrapbooks 

Dietitian 

Cornelia  DelCostello 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Nurse 

Irene  Deletti 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Volleyball 

Reading 

Nurse 

Antoinette  Delledonne 

Burke’s  Conciliation 

Bowling 

Reading 

Teacher 

Nancy  DeMeo 

Ivanhoe 

Volleyball 

Reading 

Bookkeeper 

Louis  DePalma 

Ivanhoe 

Football 

Collecting  rings 

Sailor 

John  DeSalvia 

Shoi't  Stories 

Football 

Music 

Doctor 

Josephine  Devanuto 

Silas  Marner 

Tennis 

Dancing 

Bookkeeper 

Norma  Diotalevi 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Pictures  of  Radio  Stars 

Clerk 

Evelyn  Donnissoni 

The  Odyssey 

Dancing 

Cooking 

Interior  decorator 

Cornelius  Dore 

Silas  Marner 

Skating 

Reading 

Engineer 

John  Doyle 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Football 

Reading 

Accountant 

Margaret  Doyle 

Ancient  Mariner 

Baseball 

Singing 

Dancer 

Leah  Dunton 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Reading 

Nurse 

Claire  Espanet 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Dancing 

Dancing  teacher 

Louis  Ferrari 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Baseball 

Science 

Naval  officer 

Josephine  Ferrucci 

Short  Stories 

Horseback  riding 

Beautiful  gardens 

Nurse 

Anna  Ford 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Cooking 

Home  Economics 

Clement  Foye 

Ivanhoe 

Baseball 

Fishing 

Engineer 

Winifred  Gagnon 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Reading 

Private  Secretary 

Adele  Gattoni 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Dancing 

Drawing 

Commercial  Teacher 

Frank  Ghiringhelli 

Silas  Marner 

Football 

Music 

Musician 

Eleanor  Gilbert 

Silas  Marner 

Swimming 

Scottie  dogs 

Secretary 

Gertrude  Gladman 

^  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Hiking 

Reading 

Dentist 

Leah  Gobbi 

Silas  Marner 

Baseball 

Reading 

Stenographer 

Samuel  Goldstein 

Merchant  of  Venice 

Football 

Sculpturing 

Sculptor 

Edward  Granholm 

Ancient  Mariner 

Hockey 

Collecting  rocks 

Electrical  engineer 

Rita  Greene 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Scrap-books 

Physical  Instructor 

Virginia  Griffith 

Vicar  of  Wakefield 

Baseball 

Reading 

Private  Secretary 

Delena  Grillo 

Silas  Marner 

Baseball 

Reading 

Stenographer 

Charlotte  Helfand 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal 

Tennis 

Music 

Doctor 

Avis  Higgiston 

Silas  Marner 

Football 

Walking 

Teacher 

Alphonse  Iadarolla 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Rare  Coins 

Business 

Frank  Iadarolla 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Swimming 

Music 

Musician 
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BRIEFS  (CONTINUED) 


NAME 

Enrico  Iannitelli 
Ermiuia  Iannitelli 
Richard  Jackson 
Francis  Kirby 
Evelyn  Knights 
Mildred  Kunz 
Irene  LaChapelle 
Annette  Lancia 
Blaine  Libbey,  Jr. 
Lewis  Luchini 
John  Lynch 
Gina  Mancini 
Donald  Mann 
Mario  Marchionda 
Edith  Marino 
Minnie  Markakis 
Joseph  Mazzarelli 
Rosario  Mazzarelli 
Helen  McAvoy 
Margaret  McCarthy 
Elsie  McKay 
Grace  Morcone 
Helen  Morey 
Veronica  Moriarty 
Dorothea  Morrison 
Margarete  Mullin 
Virginia  Nadreau 
Theresa  Nardone 
Louis  Nargi 
Dorothy  Nickerson 
Mario  Nigro 
Angelina  Novelli 
Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Pauline  Ohannessian 
Rose  Ohannessian 
Mary  Oliva 
Olga  Osachuk 
Florence  Paradiso 
Philip  Perkins 
Eva  Piteo 

Antoinette  Ragonese 
Robert  Rivard 
Primo  Rizoli 
Daniel  Ruggerio 
Arthur  Sabatinelli 
Michael  Sacco 
Socrates  Samaris 
Sylvia  Sainio 
Frances  Segal 
Mildred  Shackleton 
Richard  Siegal 
Florence  Smith 
Louise  Southwick 
Harry  Stone 
Humphrey  Sullivan 
James  Sullivan 
Jean  Sunderland 
Rose  Testa 
Gilda  Tumolo 
Malvina  Tusoni 
Robert  Vernon 
Dwight  Watson 
Sylvia  Werber 


FAVORITE 

CLASSIC 


A 

Tale 

of 

Two 

Cities 

A 

Tale 

of 

Two 

Cities 

A 

Tale 

of 

Tioo 

Cities 

Short  Stories 
Silas  Marner 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Tioo  Cities 
Short  Stories 
Short  Stories 
Macbeth 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Shas  Marner 
Silas  Marner 
Lady  of  the  Lake 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Tivo  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
Last  of  Mohicans 
Last  of  Mohicans 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
Last  of  Mohicans 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Silas  Marner 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 

Merchant  of  Venice 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Last  Cj  Mohicans 
Merchant  of  Venice 
Snas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Silas  Marner 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Macbeth 

A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Short  Stories 
Merchant  of  Venice 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Merchant  of  Venice 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 
Short  Stories 
Last  of  Mohicans 
A  Tale  of  Two  Cities 


FAVORITE 

SPORT 

Horseback  riding 

Football 

Racing 

Racing 

Swimming 

Skating 

Baseball 

Skating 

Skiing 

Baseball 

Baseball 

Skiing 

Tennis 

Football 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Skating 

Swimming 

Skating 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Baseball 

Swimming 

Football 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Tennis 

Baseball 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Hockey 

Swimming 

Skating 

Swimming 

Hockey 

Riding 

Football 

Baseball 

Football 

Basketball 

Walking 

Swimming 

Football 

Swimming 

Skating 

Swimming 

Baseball 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Skating 

Skiing 

Tennis 

Swimming 

Auto-racing 

Swimming 


HOBBY 

Music 

Radio 

Radio 

Music 

Reading 

Movies 

Reading 

Radio  Stars  pictures 

Lettering 

Pingpong 

Music 

Reading 

Pingpong 

Music 

Riding 

Walking 

Radio 

Reading 
Reading 
Scrap  books 
Reading 
Reading 
Scrap  books 
Keeping  Albums 

Dancing 

Reading 

Radio 

Scrap  books 

Radio 

Walking 

Dancing 

Music 

Murder  stories 
Radio 

Collecting  stamps 

Dancing 

Orchestras 

Cheer-leading 

Dancing 

Music 

Reading 

Collecting  stamps 

Roadsters 

Dancing 

Building  bird-houses 
Scrap  book 
Dancing 

Collecting  Poems 

Reading 

Drawing 

Drawing 

Mechanics 

Dancing 

Collecting  stamps 

Knitting 

Reading 

Odd  leaves 

Dancing 

Canoeing 

Wood-working 

Knitting 


AMBITIIIOIN 

Musician 

Nurse 

Chemist 

Aviator 

Beautician 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Journalist 

Engineer 

Lawyer 

Musician 

Nurse 

Chemist 

Musician 

Private  Secretary 
Private  Secretary 
Sailor 
Business 
Secretary 

Telephone  Operator 

Nurse 

Governess 

Nurse 

Teacher 

Private  Secretary 

7 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Stenographer 

Beautician 

Clerk 

Opera  singer 
Exhibition  dancer 
Orchestra  leader 
Typist 

Private  Secretary 

Nurse 

Nurse 

Engineer 

Secretary 

Teacher 

Musician 

Pro-hockey 

Salesman 

Contractor 

Business 

Doctor 

Journalist 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Chemist 

Orchestra  leader 

Interior  Decorator 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Engineer 

Surgeon 

Journalist 

Journalist 

Nurse 

Accountant 

Mortician 

Social  worker 
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CLASS  ODE 


Music  and  words  by  Robert  Rivard,  ’35. 


Farewell,  dear  Milford  High,  we  now  must  leave  thee; 
We  part  with  friends  and  part  with  teachers  true. 
The  path  now  leads  to  life’s  storm-toss’d  sea: 

Dear  Mother,  we  bid  thee  adieu. 

Forward  we  go  through  life  and  trials  unending, 
Where  foes  and  friends  forever  we  must  meet, 

But  with  thy  guidance  ever  kind  and  loving, 

Our  class  shall  never,  never  know  defeat. 

Chorus 

Yes,  Alma  Mater,  we  shall  ne’er  forget  thee,, 

Thy  mem’ry  in  our  hearts  shall  e’er  be  dear. 

With  this  our  motto:  “Always,  Ever  Onward,” 

We’ll  press  ahead  with  faith,  and  hope,  and  cheer. 

For  now  we  leave  to  start  on  our  long  voyage, 

And  as  we  go,  our  eyes  are  dimmed  with  tears, 

But  we  will  always  think  of  you  for  courage, 

Thy  guiding  hand  will  calm  our  fears. 

Our  light  will  be  our  knowledge,  never  failing 
To  aid  us  conquer  in  this  endless  fight. 

As  o’er  this  sea  our  fragile  bark  goes  sailing, 

Thy  teachings  true  will  ever  be  our  might. 
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UNDERGRADUATES 
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THE  JUNIOR  CLASS 


Seated :  Pauline  Mainini,  Lawrence  Catella. 
Standing :  Natalina  Federicci,  Louis  Splroni. 


JUNIOR  CLASS  OFFICERS 

President:  Lawrence  Catella. 
Vice-President:  Pauline  Mainini. 
Secretary:  Natalina  Federici. 
Treasurer:  Louis  Speroni. 


CLASS  OF  1936  •' 

Annie  Alberta,  Janet  Bacon,  Carl  Barberi,  Josephine  Beccia,  John  Besozzi,  Marion  Bethel,  Elinor  Bird,  Nicholas 
Bocaccino,  Evelyn  Bonetta,  Joseph  Borelli.,  Lydia  Bregani,  Louise  Brown,  William  Brown,  Freeman  Bullard, 
Hanlon  Burns,  William  Calarese,  Charles  Calcagni,  Richard  Camp,  Valentino  Candela,  Creighton  Carroll,  Rita 
Cassinelli,  Frederick  Casey,  Lawrence  Catella,  Aldo  Cecchi,  James  Celeste,  Grace  Celozzi  ,  Emily  Cenedella, 

Mildred  Cenedella,  Rachel  Clark,  Anthony  Compagnone,  Frances  Conchiere,  Anita  Consoletti,  Anthony  Cornac- 
chia,  John  Costantino,  Miehal  Costrino,  Grace  Cozzi,  Ida  Creasia,  Josephine  Crivello,  Fred  Cugini,  Lucy  D’Arc- 
angelo,  Florence  Davis,  Christine  DeCesare,  Theresa  DeCesare,  Rose  DeFrancesco,  Arthur  Delfanti,  Matte  De- 
Vita.  Leon  Dickman,  Rose  DiCrescentis,  Helen  DiDonato,  William  Dillon,  Marina  Diotalevi,  Helen  Fahey,  Louise 
Fales,  Fred  Feccia,  Natalina  Federici,  Alexander  Ferrario,  Elisa  Ferraro,  Peter  Feretti,  Carmela  Ferrucci,  Ed¬ 
ward  Fitzpatrick,  Mildred  Flanders.  Lucy  Fontecchio,  Rose  Furcinitti,  Mary  Gandolfi,  Marian  Garland,  John 
Geake,  Jean  Gilmore,  William  Grant,  Eileen  Greene,  Marie  Greene,  Louise  Griffith,  Joseph  Grillo,  Vincent  Grossi, 
Louise  Hachey.  George  Harlow,  Ann  Harrington,  Chester  Hixon,  Lloyd  Hixon,  Roland  Hixon,  Rose  Iacovelli, 
Mary  Iannitelli,  Josephine  Ianzito,  Margaret  Julian,  Arthur  Kaizzi,  Esther  Kearnan,  Marion  Kempton,  Frank 

King,  Donald  Kirby,  Joseph  Knox,  Roselyn  Kurlansky,  Elizabeth  Libbey,  Lillian  Luby,  Helen  Macchi,  Pauline 
Mainini,  Joseph  Manella,  Beatrice  Marcus,  Shilla  Markaltis,  Christopher  May,  Catherine  McGuighan,  Ruth  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  Margaret  Meomartino,  Stanley  Michaloski,  AnitaMolinari,  Louise  Morey,  Joseph  Murray,  Frank  Niro,  Rose 
Oneschuk,  Anna  Ovesannian,  Mary  Paradiso,  Peter  Paradiso,  Eleanor  Perna,  Anna  Peterson,  Arthur  Peterson, 

Nicholas  F.  Pilla,  Nicholas  J.  Pilla,  Edward  Pinardi,  Mary  Piscitello,  Vistor  Piscitello,  Aurora  Pizzillo,  Anthony 
Platukis,  Sara  Pressman,  Ronald  Pugsley,  Louise  Ramelli,  Bertha  Rice,  Louis  Rizzi,  Angelo  Roberti,  Ernest 

Roberti,  George  Rogers,  Edith  Rose,  Hester  Rose,  Louise  Rossacci,  Catherine  Ruotolo,  Lucy  Ruscitti,  Elia  San- 
chioni,  Edward  Sawyer,  John  Sayle,  Frank  Seldon,  Eleanor  Senter,  Grace  Settanni,  Herbert  Shaw,  David  Sibson, 
Louis  Speroni,  Leroy  Sprague,  Albert  Taylor,  Angelina  Testa,  Helen  Tocci,  Augostino  Todino,  Nicholas  Trotta, 
Salvatore  Tusoni,  John  Tyndall,  William  Tyndall,  Serina  Vitali,  Hilda  White,  Robert  Williams,  Barbara  Droney, 
Joseph  Santaeroce. 
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JUNIOR  CONTR 

A  TOAST  TO  1935 

Our  days  as  fellow  students  have  ended,  and  with  deep  regret  the  Class  of  1936  extends 
to  you  a  sad  farewell.  We  have  been  greatly  inspired  by  your  achievements,  as  they  have 
given  us  an  incentive  to  work  well.  We  shall  strive  to  attain  your  high  standards.  With  suc¬ 
cess  as  an  encouragement,  seek  new  conquests;  you  shall  be  the  victors. 

F.  LAWRENCE  CATELLA,  President,  ’36. 


THE  VALUE  OF  ENGLISH 

The  study  of  English  has  become  the 
most  important  subject  in  the  education  of 
an  American  boy  or  girl. 

Undoubtedly  most  people  realize  the 
value  of  instruction  in  such  courses  as  civics, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  history,  and 
foreign  languages,  but  do  they  realize  that 
success  in  conquering  any  one  of  these  sub¬ 
jects  depends  upon  a  thoiough  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  English  language, 
the  study  of  which  greatly  develops  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  concentration  so  necessary  in  all  lines 
of  endeavor?  From  the  study  of  English, 
one  learns  to  appreciate  the  genius  of  great 
poets,  dramatists,  and  novelists  such  as  Ten¬ 
nyson,  Shakespeare,  and  Dickens.  The  works 
produced  by  these  immortal  men  and  others 
increase  our  creative  ability  and  add  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  values  of  life. 

The  pupil  not  only  learns  to  understand 
the  greatness  involved  in  the  works  of  these 
men  of  high  standing,  but  also  tends  to  imi¬ 
tate  their  high  standards.  A  Shakespearean 
drama  creates  in  the  student  a  desire  to  ac¬ 
quire  that  knowledge  of  human  nature  which 
is  so  characteristic  in  Shakespeare’s  works. 
Likewise  in  the  reading  of  Tennyson’s  poems, 
the  pupil  desires  to  develop  his  own  descrip¬ 
tive  powers,  the  successful  development  of 
which  will  bping  beneficial  returns  during  the 
student’s  later  life.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  the  ability  to  express  one’s  ideas  clearly 
and  intelligibly  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  is  a  necessary  factor  in  the  progress  and 
success  of  social  and  political  circles.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  one’s  own  language 
brings  benefits  not  only  to  the  student  but 
to  society  in  general. 

HERBERT  SHAW,  ’36. 


ETIQUETTE 

When  used  alone,  the  word  does  not  con¬ 
note  a  great  deal.  Originally  it  referred  to 
the  rules  of  court  ceremony  and  was  printed 
on  tickets  that  were  given  to  each  person 
who  was  presented  to  a  sovereign.  Through 
many  generations,  however,  the  ideal  of  per¬ 
fected  culture  surged,  until  today  we  have  a 
code  of  manners  that  is  the  pride  and  in¬ 
spiration  of  refined  living. 

There  are  certain  little  observances  that 
bespeak  the  true  lady  and  gentlemen.  Some 


of  us  call  them  “good  form”  or  “culture.” 
There  are  others  who  refer  to  them  as  “eti¬ 
quette,”  but  whatever  the  name,  the  world 
is,  as  a  result,  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Etiquette,  in  its  truest  sense,  is  an  ex¬ 
ponent  of  self,  rather  than  a  manifestation 
toward  others.  We  do  what  :s  right  and 
courteous  because  no  other  behavior  possib¬ 
ly  could  be  consistent  with  our  claims  to  good 
breeding.  As  Shakespeare  has  said: 

“To  thine  ownself  be  true; 

And  it  must  follow  as  the  night  and  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man.” 

Instinctively,  and  with  no  thought  of 
impressing  others,  the  well-bred  person  does 
and  says  what  is  correct.  Do  what  is  cor¬ 
rect  because  you  are  well-bred,  and  not  be¬ 
cause  some  important  person  is  watching 
from  the  side-lines.  Then  you  will  truly  be 
following  the  rules  of  etiquette. 

PAULINE  MAININI,  ’36. 


ON  EDUCATION 

Education  and  high  mentality  lead  to 
great  progress,  and  since  the  advancement 
of  civilization  is  the  ideal  of  mankind,  learn¬ 
ing  is  a  requisite.  Those  ages  in  the  records 
of  history  which  have  stressed  a  broad,  lib¬ 
eral  education  gave  to  the  world  and  to  hu¬ 
manity  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  art, 
literature,  and  philosophy. 

The  Greeks  give  a  fine  example  of  the 
value  of  education.  Their  youths  were 
schooled  by  way  of  a  well  balanced  curricu¬ 
lum,  which  trained  them  along  physical,  liter¬ 
ary,  and  aesthetic  lines.  Some  of  their  great 
men:  Plato,  Socrates,  and  Aristotle  shine 

as  outstanding  lights  of  this  fact. 

During  the  Middle  Ages,  all  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  art  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece 
were  lost  to  the  intelligence  of  the  age 
Education  steadily  declined,  and  progress  in 
letters  and  thought  diminished.  To  these 
people  the  world  seemed  entirely  different 
from  that  of  former  times.  The  rising  gen¬ 
eration  was  growing  up  without  education. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  edu¬ 
cation  again  began  to  find  an  important  place 
in  civilization,  not  only  from  the  individual 
standpoint  but  from  that  of  mankind. 

Have  we  today  an  education  equal  or 
above  that  of  the  Greeks?  If  we  have,  we 
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may  hope  to  give  to  posterity  such  great 
contributions  for  peace  and  good  living  as 
did  the  Greeks  of  old. 

Since  education  is  vital  to  advancement 
in  thought  and  progress  in  civilization,  it  is, 
without  doubt,  worth  while. 

EDITH  ROSE,  ’36. 


ICEMEN 

There  is  a  race  of  men  in  this  world 
quickly  becoming  extinct.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  American  Indian,  jazz  band  players,  or 
European  monarchs,  but  to  those  heroic  fig¬ 
ures  called  icemen. 

These  purveyors  of  the  frozen  cube  have 
one  great  mystery  surrounding  them;  where 
do  they  vanish  in  winter?  When  questioned 
about  their  mysterious  disappearance,  they 
merely  smile  with  a  far-away  look  in  their 
eyes.  Perhaps  they  are  dreaming  of  the  land 
into  which  they  vanish  during  the  reign  of 
King  Winter.  If  one  may  judge  by  the  look 
in  their  eyes,  this  land  must  be  a  paradise. 
I  have  often  spoken  to  my  friends  about  this 
Utopia,  but  they  merely  scoff  and  say,  “There 
is  no  such  place,”  and  add  sarcastically; 
“maybe  they  all  go  to  Florida.”  However,  I 
have  learned  that  this  supposition  is  an  er¬ 
roneous  one,  for  statistics  show  that  there  is 
no  hibernal  influx  of  icemen  into  the  South¬ 
land.  Maybe  they  go  to  a  better  world  to 
loll  and  bask  in  the  sunshine  as  a  reward 
for  their  hard  labor  below.  Probably  they 
meditate  with  amusement  upon  their  ex¬ 
periences  here  on  earth  and  ever  feel  sorry 
for  us  mortals  who  must  live  in  this  mundane 
environment  all  year  round. 

Well  do  they  deserve  this  bliss  and  con¬ 
tentment!  Many  a  time  were  they  forced 
to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  being  accused 
of  giving  some  penny-pinching  housewife  too 
little  for  her  money.  Other  times  they  were 
severely  reprimanded  for  allowing  some  ice 
water  to  drip  on  the  floor,  which  always 
seemed  to  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned. 
These  immortal  men  were  the  recipients  of 
innumerable  hostile  glares  when  they  acci¬ 
dentally  broke  a  jug  containing  cold  lemon¬ 
ade  as  they  tried  to  cram  a  fifty-cent  piece 
of  ice  into  an  unusually  small  chest,  already 
filled  with  Sunday’s  roast,  two  quarts  of 
milk,  two  pounds  of  butter,  a  jar  of  sweet 
pickles,  and  a  tempting  bottle  of  a  certain 
brown  beverage. 


Icemen  are  never  appreciated  in  this 
world.  When  they  attempt  to  be  friendly 
and  give  some  parched  and  pleading  young¬ 
ster  a  piece  of  cooling,  refreshing  ice,  they 
are  invariably  informed  by  Sonny’s  mother 
that  she  wishes  him  to  have  no  more  of  that 
“dirty,  slimy,  stuff”  taken  from  his  “filthy 
wagon.”  Undoubtedly,  this  misunderstand¬ 
ing  attitude  has  caused  many  people  to  pur¬ 
chase  mechanical  refrigerators.  I  predict  that 
in  a  few  years,  icemen  will  no  longer  pass  up 
and  down  our  streets  with  their  warning  bell 
ringing,  and  a  group  of  happy,  laughing 
children  hanging  upon  the  team  to  “snatch 
a  piece.”  Icemen  will  have  gone  into  obliv¬ 
ion;  they  will  be  one  of  yesterday’s  memor¬ 
ies. 

These  unsung  heroes  will  journey  to 
some  distant  land  where  their  worth  will  be 
more  fully  appreciated.  They  will  live  for¬ 
ever  in  that  mysterious  unknown  world 
whence  they  sprung,  and  into  which  they  in¬ 
evitably  return. 

ROBERT  WILLIAMS,  ’36. 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF:— 

Sibson  ever  ran  out  of  jokes 
Dickman’s  aim  were  to  write  epitaphs 
“Fales  weren’t  romantic 
“Ianzito  forget  to  say  “er” 

Milford  High  didn’t  have  any  Tyndalls 
“Peterson  didn’t  wear  red 
Sayle  instigated  a  school  riot 
May  never  went  to  “Hopedale” 
“Sanchione  weren’t  an  officer  in  the 
Dante  Club 

“Celozzi  were  never  happy 
“Ovsanian  became  a  star  “hiker” 

“Julian  were  ever  quiet 

Dickman  never  took  a  journey  to  the 

office 

Delfanti  couldn’t  play  ball 
Calarese  lost  his  good  disposition 
“Bregani  said  “Athans  speak  louder 
than  words” 

“Mainini  didn’t  say  “so — o — o” 
Micholowski’s  hair  lay  flat,  or  Grossi’s 
was  ever  tossled 

H.  Rose  didn’t  close  her  eyes  while  talk¬ 
ing 

Tibbet  could  sing  like  Candella  !  !  - 
Geake  were  not  Miss  Ford’s  stooge 
“Morey  had  the  measles? 
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THE  SOPHOMORE  CLASS 


Seated :  Florence  Cenedella,  Robert  Holbrook. 

Standing :  Shirley  Hubbard,  Stephen  Ohanian. 

SOPHOMORE  CLASS  OFFICERS 
President:  Stephen  Ohanian.  Secretary:  Florence  Cenedella. 

Vice-President:  Shirley  Hubbard.  Treasurer:  Robert  Holbrook. 

CLASS  OF  1937 

Evelyn  Abbondanza,  Anita  Abbretti,  Louis  Acquafresca,  Anna  Alcarese,  Harry  Anderson,  Frank  Andreotti,  An- 
nanti  Annantuano,  Kenneth  Archibald,  Ethel  Bagley,  Matilda  Bellofatto,  Anna  Berardi,  Frank  Berry,  Louis  Ber- 
torelli  Robert  Bickford,  Elinor  Black,  Esther  Blizzard,  Vettoria  Brita,  Fred  Brown,  Phyllis  Brown,  Rose  Caffer- 
elli,  Helen  Cahill,  Joseph  Calagione,  Elizabeth  Calcagni,  Lena  Carini,  James  Carrabba,  Jessie  Cass,  Lawrence 
Catusi,  Antonio  Celozzi,  Carlotta  Cenedella,  Florence  Cenedella,  Josephine  Civinini,  Roy  Coleman,  Josephine  Com- 
pagnone,  Helen  Coniaris,  Eva  Consoletti,  Louis  Creasia,  Fred  Crescenzi,  Mollie  Crescenzi,  Grace  Crivello,  Mary 
Cugini.  Michael  D’Antonio,  Ernest  DelCastello,  Stephen  Deletti,  Jean  DeMatteis,  Helen  DePalma,  Helen  Derderi- 
an,  Elizabeth  DeWitt,  Angelo  DiGirolamo,  Emidio  DiLoreto,  Victor  Dinardo,  Edward  Dion,  Rose  DiPietro,  Jose¬ 
phine  Donissoni,  Anna  Doyle,  Barbara  Dugan,  Eleanor  Dunton,  Fred  Eden,  Arthur  Erickson,  Michael  Fabian,  Gem¬ 
ma  Farese,  Guido  Feccia,  Thomas  Ferguson,  Angelo  Ferrario,  Rose  Ferrucci,  Fred  Filosa,  Philip  Fino.  Lillian 
Fitzgerald,  Marie  Givani,  Edith  Goldberg,  Charles  Goucher,  Dorothy  Grandi,  Carmella  Grillo,  Grace  Grillo,  Ruth 
Hayes,  Helen  Haines,  Robert  Holbrook  Suirley  Hubbard,  Alba  Iadarola,  Amelia  ladarola,  Vincent  Iadarola, 
Dora  Iannitelli,  Leonard  Ianzito,  Eleanor  Jackson,  Elizabeth  Johnson,  Irene  Joslin.  Arthur  Kaizer,  Lillian  Kos- 
iak,  Mary  Koss,  Fred  League,  Catherine  Lamborogini,  Lawrence  Lamosa,  Leo  Leger,  Concetta  Lombardi,  Mary 
Lutfy,  Donald  Lynch,  Rudolf  Macchi,  Ettore  Maietta,  Frederick  Mainini.  Josephine  Maloof,  Enrico  Mancini, 
Robert  Mancini,  Dora  Mazzini,  Marie  Melpignano,  Mary  Micelotta,  Chester  Michalowski,  Ruben  Miller,  Irene 
Mongiat,  Frank  Morelli,  Rita  Morey,  Louise  Murray,  Edward  Nargi,  Jeanette  Nealia,  Albert  Neckes.  Joseph 
Nigro,  Josephine  Niro,  Alfred  Notturno,  Isabelle  O’Brien,  Stephen  Ohanian,  Concetta  Oliva,  Alexander  Oneschuk. 
Frank  Ozella,  Lena  Parente,  Leo  Parente,  Ruth  Parker,  Celia  Pavento,  Esther  Petrini,  Lois  Porter,  Lois  Philpot, 
Barbara  Power,  Loretta  Rizzi,  Anita  Roberti,  Lawrence  Rockwood,  Betty  Rogers,  Carolina  Rossi.  Carmella  Rossi, 
Melba  Ruggerio,  Frances  Ruscitti,  John  Sacco,  Ellen  Sainio,  Alfred  Santoro,  Claire  Sartain,  Anna  Settanni,  Elmer 
Siegal,  Charlotte  Smith,  Gerard  Smith,  Miriam  Smith.  Rita  Smith,  Dorothy  Speroni,  Olga  Speroni,  Fred  Stan- 
dook,  Mary  Stewart,  John  Stone,  Eileen  Sullivan,  Edna  Sweet,  Angelo  Sweet,  Angelo  Testa  Salvatore  Fino,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Tocci,  Gemma  Tosti,  Dorothy  Trotta,  Emma  Tusoni,  Rowland  Tyndall,  Edward  Vasile,  Bruce  Vaughn, 
Louise  Vendetti,  Cleodini  Vitali,  Olive  Watson,  Kenneth  Webster.  Henry  White,  Sylvia  Williamson,  George 
Wolfe,  Henry  Wyzan,  Anna  Zaracli,  Mary  Zeph,  William  Werber,  Carlo  Fantini,  Robert  Varney. 
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SOPHOMORE  CON 


GREETINGS 

Greetings  1935:  The  class  of  1937  is  pleased  to  co-operate  in  the  publication  and  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  year’s  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy.  For  this  privilege  we  wish  now  to  express  our  ap¬ 
preciation  and  to  extend  our  best  wishes  to  the  class  of  1935. 

STEPHEN  OHANIAN,  President. 


WHY  SALUTE  THE  FLAG? 


You  will  hear  this  question  asked  re¬ 
peatedly  by  various  residents  of  this,  the 
greatest  country  on  the  globe.  Strangely 
enough,  there  are  many  people  who  believe 
that  a  salute  to  the  flag  is  unnecessary.  The 
reasons  why  we  should  pay  this  honor  to  our 
flag  are  many,  but  time  and  space  permit 
me  to  enumerate  only  a  few. 

One  of  the  greatest  reasons  why  the  act 
of  veneration  and  respect  should  be  given 
free-heartedly  and  gi'aciously  is  because  the 
stars  and  stripes  represent  the  one  country 
in  the  world  which  is  recognized  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  other  nation  as  a  land  of 
promise  and  a  bower  to  the  persecuted.  Our 
flag  represents  the  one  country  in  all  the 
world  where  the  most  obscure  and  perhaps 
poverty-stricken  parents  of  a  boy  born  under 
its  colors  can  say,  “He  may  be  President 
some  day,”  with  as  much  seriousness  and 
truth  as  the  parents  of  the  boy  who  is  born 
in  more  fortunate  surroundings.  When  a 
man  is  to  be  elected  to  rule  the  destinies  of 
the  people,  the  factory  worker  or  the  poor¬ 
est  farmer  is  just  as  important  as  the  mill¬ 
ionaire. 

In  what  other  country  is  education  so 
free  as  in  ours?  Where  else  in  the  world 
can  be  found  the  same  magnificent  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  equipped  with  the  most 
modern  and  up-to-date  apparatus,  adminis¬ 
tered  by  capable  and  efficient  corps  of  in¬ 
structors.  who  give  so  unstintingly  of  their 
stores  of  knowledge  to  make  the  road  easier 
for  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  their 
teachings?  Freedom  such  as  is  known  in  no 
other  nation  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
by  the  American.  He  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  born  under  the  stars  and  stripes, 
so  he  nonchalantly  takes  as  his  privileges, 
things  over  which  other  nations  have  fought 
long  and  bitterly. 

I  glory  in  the  fact  that  it  is  my  flag 
and  am  proud  to  say,  “I  pledge  allegiance 
to  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
nation  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice 
for  all.” 


BETTY  ROGERS,  ’37. 


CONQUERING  THE  ENEMY 

Armed  only  with  a  sharpened  pencil  and 
several  sheets  of  paper,  I  march  calmly  to 
the  battle  front,  my  favorite  haunt  for  study¬ 
ing.  I  am  resigned  to  my  fate,  for  I  know 
only  too  well  from  experience  that  my  enemy, 


the  dead-line  for  an  essay,  has  an  unques¬ 
tionable  reputation  for  its  rapid  advance  to 
attack  its  victims  unaware.  Therefore,  I 
prepare  to  meet  the  onslaught  with  my  only 
assurance  of  victory,  a  completed  essay. 

While  in  the  very  deepest  throes  of 
creative  thought,  I  delve  in  vain  for  the  all- 
important  topic.  Then  a  glaring  white  light 
flashes  before  me.  Suddenly  there  stands 
before  my  mind’s  eye  the  one  and  only  topic 
in  the  world  for  me.  I  snatch  it  eagerly 
from  oblivion  and  deliver  it  with  utmost 
care,  as  if  fearful  of  its  escape,  to  the  ever¬ 
present  reality — my  paper. 

With  the  most  essential  element  cap¬ 
tured,  I  once  more  visit  that  mysterious 
land  beyond,  where  only  thought  dwells,  to 
obtain  additional  material  in  the  guise  of 
sentences  to  present  my  subject  with  more 
clearness.  When  it  seems  that  I  have  about 
exhausted  my  creative  ability,  I  draw  upon 
any  vestiges  of  power  that  remain  in  my 
greatly  over-worked  brain,  and  inspiration 
blesses  me  with  an  opening  sentence. 

As  if  fed  by  the  great  satisfaction  of 
having  attained  this  stage  of  the  essay,  my 
brain  now  almost  overflows  with  material  to 
continue  this  exciting  task.  Now  I  labor 
zealously,  composing  the  ideas  into  words, 
the  words  into  sentences,  and,  in  turn,  the 
sentences  into  paragraphs.  The  paper  now 
acquires  a  totally  different  appearance. 
Where  once  there  was  blankness,  there  now 
are  words,  words,  words.  The  essay  is  fin¬ 
ished. 

I  survey  my  masterpiece  with  fond  eyes, 
remarking  to  myself  that  the  secret  of  com¬ 
posing  lies  in  the  method  of  approach.  But 
perhaps  the  reason  for  this  egotistical  satis¬ 
faction  is  that  I  have  vanquished  my  enemy, 
the  dead-line.  Therefore,  I  have  attained 
my  goal,  smilingly  emerge  the  victor,  and 
the  battle  is  over. 

HELEN  CAHILL,  ’37. 


QUIPS 

With  apologies  to  The  Reader’s  Digest 

The  fellow  who  used  to  “walk  a  mile” 
for  a  Camel  now  gets  a  lift  from  the  same 
brand. 

A  blotter  is  something  you  look  for 
while  the  ink  dries. 

I  have  a  cigarette  lighter  and  a  wife, 
and  both  of  them  work;  so  I’m  happy. 

If  only  we  could  sleep  as  soundly  at 
night  as  we  do  when  it’s  time  to  get  up ! 

GEORGE  WOLFE,  ’37. 
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BUTORS’  SECTION 


COMMITTEE 

This  section  was  planned  by: — 

Miss  Mary  L.  Burns,  Faculty  Advisor, 

Florence  Cenedella,  Elizabeth  DeWitt,  Shirley 

Hubbard,  Helen  Coniaris  and  Victor  Dinardo. 


PHILOSOPHY  OF  A  NUT 

I  wish  the  world  a  system  would  adopt 
like  Gertrude  Stein.  ’Twould  be  much  eas¬ 
ier  on  brains,  especially  brains  like  mine. 
If  one  could  write  on  nothing,  what  a  grand 
world  this  would  be.  I’d  be  right  in  my  ele¬ 
ment  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Men  who 
were  making  speeches  could  forget  and  start 
again.  They  could  twist  it  ’round;  repeat 
themselves;  they’d  call  it  genius  then.  One 
could  say,  “the  bird,  the  bird,  the  grass,  the 
sky,  the  lane.”  The  world  would  gasp  in 
glad  surprise  and  own  a  genius  once  again. 
There’d  be  no  more  asylums,  for  there’d  be 
no  more  insane.  The  nuts  would  live  in 
palaces  for  swimming  in  the  rain.  The 
sane,  who  couldn’t  help  themselves,  would 
be  held  in  quiet  scorn.  They’d  be  the  low¬ 
est  form  of  life,  in  misery  forlorn.  On  all 
my  friends  whose  brains  are  clear,  revenge 
would  soon  be  mine — if  the  world  a  system 
would  adopt  like  that  of  Gertrude  Stein. 

ELIZABETH  DeWITT,  ’37. 


A  CHARACTER  SKETCH 

Let  me  acquaint  you  with  an  outstand¬ 
ing  personality  of  today.  He  is  a  small  ro¬ 
tund  Southerner  whose  crop  of  hair  is  wild¬ 
ly  disordered,  and  whose  determined  chin  is 
punctuated  with  a  modest  little  dimple. 
Contrary  to  the  popular  belief  that  red  hair 
and  a  fiery  temper  are  companions,  my  sub¬ 
ject  has  black  hair  which  seems  to  stand  on 
its  very  end  when  he  raises  his  voice  in  force¬ 
ful  speeches.  But  fiery  as  the  man  may  be, 
he  possesses  a  marvelous  senie  of  humor. 

His  movements  are  interesting  to  ob¬ 
serve.  He  sways  back  and  forth  on  his  feet 
as  he  talks;  his  head  is  held  aloft  as  if  to  de¬ 
fy  the  world;  and  his  hands  are  generally 
clenched  into  fists,  which  are  brought  down 
in  emphatic  thumps  on  whatever  happens  to 
be  in  front  of  him. 

He  is  a  public  figure  and  seems  to  think 
that  he  is  justified  to  give  vent  to  his  opin¬ 
ions  whenever  he  chooses.  But  when  one 
hears  him  say  “Lewzeeana”  in  a  lazy  drawl, 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  like  him.  Many 
people  consider  him  to  be  tactless  and  fool¬ 
ish;  some  even  say,  “He  is  just  plain  crazy.” 
But  we  cannot  deny  that  a  boomerang 
has  been  started  by  the  peppery  little  fel¬ 
low,  and  though  he  is  a  man  of  many  moods, 
he  pays  no  heed  to  the  public. 

In  fact,  I  think  that  the  kingfish,  Huey 
P.  Long,  is  unconscious  of  the  commotion  he 
is  causing. 

RITA  MOREY,  ’37. 


A  STUDENT’S  LAMENT 

Oh  dear,  my  teacher  gives  such  tasks! 
And  now  a  brand  new  poem  asks; 

But  who  am  I  to  think  up  rhyme 
And  jot  it  down  at  any  time? 

Am  I  a  poet  laureate, 

Who  fails  to  realize  it  yet? 

Or  am  I  what  I  think  I  am: 

A  high  school  student  in  a  jam? 

I  don’t  feel  much  like  writing  verse, 

And  when  I  try,  it  makes  me  worse; 

But  in  the  face  of  her  insistence 
I  must  desist  from  my  resistance 
And  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
Regardless  as  to  how  I  feel. 

And  when  she  views  my  humble  effort, 

I  hope  she  won’t  be  mean  and  “F”  it. 

HELEN  HAINES,  ’37. 


WE  WANT  TO  KNOW:— 

What  was  so  funny  when  Goucher 
said,  “You’ve  gotta  put  “Caesar”  in  a  pail 
of  water  every  night  to  keep  it  from  getting 
dry”?  Why  Miss  M.  Cenedella  was  so  angry 
when  Kaizer  put  his  feet  in  Anderson's  lap? 
Who  is  the  pitcher  on  the  nine  who  must 
hate  the  pure  air,  because  he  is  always  hit¬ 
ting  it  with  his  bat  at  baseball  practice? 
What  made  a  boy  sing  “shut  the  door,  they¬ 
’re  looking  through  the  window”  to  Fergu¬ 
son  at  baseball  practice  one  day?  And,  then, 
why  did  Ferg  sit  down  so  quickly?  Why 
does  “Johnson  think  the  traffic  signal  cor¬ 
ner  so  attractive?  What  made  “Coniaris  so 
interested  in  Alabama  U.  from  September  to 
January?  Why  was  “Haynes  so  crazy  to 
see  “Flirtation  Walk”?  What  Post-Gradu¬ 
ate  condescended  to  go  to  the  movies  one 
Sunday  night  with  a  little  “Soph”?  What 
have  the  Hopedale  dances  that  we  haven’t, 
Miss  Bagley?  When  fourth  period  comes 
around,  why  does  Dorothy  Speroni  walk  so 
slowly  into  class  and  keep  gazing  up  and 
down  the  corridors?  Why  does  “Parente 
feel  so  insulted  when  a  dog  is  called  Bud¬ 
dy”?  Why  does  “Hubbard  look  bored 
when  walking  in  glens?  Why  won’t  “Kosc- 
iak  tell  who  her  H.  T.  is? 

RITA  MOREY,  ’37. 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF:— 

“Philpot  forgot  to  argue? 

Examination  days  never  came? 

“Cahill  didn’t  say,  ‘Oh,  yes!’  ”? 

“Tosti  didn’t  ask  Mr.  Higgiston  ques¬ 
tions? 
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THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 


Standing :  Tony  Vallie,  Raymond  Mainini,  Phyllis  Moriarty. 

Seated  :  Adelaide  Piteo. 

FRESHMAN  CLASS  OFFICERS 
President:  Tony  Vallie  Treasurer:  Raymond  Mainini 

Vice-President:  Adelaide  Piteo  Secretary:  Phyllis  Moriarty 

CLASS  OF  1938 

Eleanor  Adams,  Lucy  Alberta.  Angelina  Alberto,  Violinda  Allegrezza,  Rita  Andreola,  Josephine  Autolini,  Doug¬ 

las  Archibald,  Anita  Arcudi,  John  Baci,  Ernest  Baraiolo,  Estley  Benson,  Andrew  Bernardi,  Charles  Berrini,  El¬ 
bert  Bethel,  Charles  Bigonski.  Edith  Bilsbury,  Kathryn  Bird,  Susan  Blascio,  Paul  Boland,  Carlo  Borelli,  George 
Boyd,  Winifred  Boyer,  Lillian  Bucchino,  Rita  Bullard,  Florence  Butterworth,  Robert  Cahill,  Evelyn  Calabrese, 
Francis  Calarese,  Alice  Canon,  Frances  Carter,  Anita  Casmassa,  Regina  Casasanta,  Domenic  Celozzi,  Helen  Cene- 
della,  Joseph  Ceolinski,  Agnes  Chaplin,  Regina  Charzenska,  Arthur  Ciaramicola,  Tula  Civetta,  Anna  Colligan, 
Louis  Consigli,  Antonio  Consoletti,  Elvira  Consoletti.  Charles  Cooney,  Augusta  Copper,  Patsy  Costantino,  Robert 
Costantino,  Rose  Costrino,  Bartolo  Crivello,  Esther  Cugini,  Agnes  Curley,  Roy  Cutter,  Agnes  Damagian,  Clara 
D’Arcangelo.  Leo  D’Arcangelo,  Charles  Davis,  Antonette  DeCapua,  Angelina  DeCesare,  Elvira  DeFazio,  Elvira 
DeGregory,  Elvira  Delledonne,  John  Derderian,  Joseph  Diantonio,  Gabriel  DiBattista,  Frank  DiGellonardo,  An¬ 
thony  DiMaggio,  William  Dinardo,  Joseph  DiPietro,  Raymond  Dominici,  Edwin  Dore,  Mary  Doyle,  Robert  Doyle, 
Mary  Droney,  Edward  Dugan,  Shirley  Dunlap,  John  Elliott,  Charles  Espanet,  Dorothy  Fahey,  Marie  Fales,  An¬ 
tonio  Feccia,  Jane  Ferdenzi,  Albert  Ferraro,  Phillip  Ferraro,  Ralph  Ferrucci,  Virginia  Ferrucci,  Charles  Fer- 
titta,  Grace  Fino,  Kenneth  Foye,  Alfred  Gandolfi,  Mary  Garagliano,  Charles  Gattoni,  John  Gemma,  Renaldo  Gi- 
vani,  Amelia  Glowka,  Edith  Gobbi,  James  Grant,  John  Greene,  Dominic  Grillo,  Josephine  Grillo,  Mary  Grillo, 
Philip  Guarini,  Henry  Guidali,  Elizabeth  Hannigan,  Mary  Hannigan,  Jacob  Heitin,  Anthony  lacovelli,  Angelina 

Iannetti,  Edward  Iannitelli,  Filomena  Iannitelli,  Patsy  Iannitelli,  Marie  Johnson,  Katherine  Kearnan,  Rose  Ked- 
ski,  Royal  Keene,  Margery  Kerr,  Theodore  Kosciak,  Biagio  LaPorta,  Norma  Lavigne,  Marie  Lepera,  Nicholas 
Lioce,  Louise  Lucca,  George  Luchini,  Emma  Lutfy,  Rita  Lutz,  Lideo  Luzi,  Francis  Magee,  Raymond  Mainini, 
Betty  Manoogian,  Louise  Marelli,  Virginia  Markakis,  Anthony  Mazzarelli,  Corsina  Mazzarelli,  Florence  Mazzini, 
William  McAvoy,  Veronica  McGuigan,  John  McKay,  Albert  McKinley,  Hazel  McNiff,  Savino  Mela,  Joseph  Mel- 

pignano,  Robert  Monaco,  Phyllis  Moriarty,  Anthony  Niro,  Robert  O’Connell,  Catherine  Pagucci.  Antonio  Palma, 

Anthony  Paradiso,  Josephine  Parente,  Fred  Pearson,  Lily  Pearson,  May  Pearson,  Josephine  Perna,  Frank  Pieroni, 
Anna  Petrini,  Harriet  Picard,  John  Pilla,  Rose  Piscitello.  Adelaide  Piteo,  John  Prece,  Pierina  Ramelli,  Elea¬ 
nor  Rappazini,  Helen  Redden,  Joseph  Ricci,  Mary  Rossacci,  Joseph  SanClemente,  Edward  Sannicandro,  John 
Sannicandro,  Frederick  Schultz,  Robert  Scott,  Louise  Seghezzi,  Viola  Serrano,  Lois  Shea,  Veronica  Smith,  Leland 
Snow,  Arlene  Sonne,-  Laura  Southwick,  Lenora  Spallone,  Joseph  Speroui,  Attilio  Strapponi,  Mary  Streeter,  Bar¬ 
bara  Sweet,  Nicholas  Tassone,  Thomas  Tenaglia.  Anna  E.  Tessicini,  Anna  F.  Tessicini,  Mary  Testa,  Alice  Tieuli, 
Dorothy  Tomasini,  Josephine  Tomaso,  Josephine  M.  Tomaso,  Thomas  Tominsky,  Joseph  Tosches,  Eleanor  Trot- 
ta,  Salvatore  Tumolo.  Yolanda  Tumolo,  Clifton  Tyler,  Anthony  Vallie,  Dorothy  Varney,  Michael  Vasti,  Francis 
Vendetti,  Angelina  Venziano,  Egidio  Vitali,  Emilio  Vitali,  Ruth  Watson,  Ruth  Weeks,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Marie 
Zicolella,  Florence  Bruno. 


FRESHMAN  CONT 

GREETINGS,  CLASS  OF  1935! 

Although  circumstances  have  not  brought  us  together  very  often,  we  have  admired  and 
respected  your  seniority  and  sincerely  hope  to  live  up  to  the  high  social  and  scholastic  stand¬ 
ards  which  you  have  set  for  us.  On  behalf  of  the  class  of  1938  we  extend  to  you  our  very 
best  wishes  for  future  success  and  happiness. 

ANTHONY  VALLIE,  President,  1938. 


TO  THE  SENIORS 
The  end  has  come,  as  come  it  must 
To  all  things,  in  these  sweet  June  days. 
Your  teachers  and  yourselves  do  trust 
Your  parting  feet  to  diverse  ways. 

And  when  the  world  shall  link  your  names 
With  famous  deeds  and  honors  fine, 

The  teachers  shall  assert  their  claims 
And  proudly  whisper,  “You  were  mine.” 

WINIFRED  BOYER.  ’38. 


HISTORY  OF  THE 
FRESHMAN  CLASS  OF  ’38 
Dear  Diary, 

September  10 

To-day  the  Milford  High  School  welcomed 
two  hundred  and  thirty-two  excited  pupils 
into  the  Freshman  Class.  Practically  the 
entire  month  was  spent  before  we  had 
familiarized  ourselves  with  the  new  sur¬ 
roundings  and  curriculum. 

October 

This  golden  month  brought  with  it  much 
excitement.  The  election  of  class  officers 
took  place,  and  I’m  sure  that  we  showed 
good  judgment  in  choosing  Anthony  Vallie 
for  President;  Adelaide  Piteo,  Vice-presi¬ 
dent;  Phyllis  Moriarty,  Secretary;  and 
Raymond  Mainini,  Treasurer.  Shortly 
after  the  election,  a  Junior  Football 
League  was  organized  by  Mr.  David 
Davoren  of  the  faculty  who  acted  as  coach 
and  developed  principles  of  good  sports¬ 
manship  in  his  charges.  The  Debating 
Club,  under  the  supervision  of  faculty 
advisor  Miss  Inez  SanClemente  was  also 
organized  and  affoi'ded  us  both  intellectual 
and  social  enjoyment.  Four  of  our  music¬ 
ally  talented  classmates  were  selected  as 
members  of  the  school  Orchestra. 
November 

Keen  pleasure  was  in  store  for  us  all  dur¬ 
ing  the  crisp  days  of  this  month.  We  all 
derived  satisfaction  from  watching  the 
gridiron  tactics  of  our  classmates  and 
their  brothers — the  upper  classmen. 
December 

Now  for  big  news!  The  addition  to  the 
High  school  is  gradually  taking  shape.  It 
will  serve  a  much  needed  purpose  and  will 
dwarf  the  present  building  which  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1900.  On  December  3,  and  in 
the  presence  of  school  officials,  Mr.  Berry 
dug  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  for  the  an¬ 
nex.  On  December  21,  a  donation  for  the 
Salvation  Army  was  collected,  so  that  we 
could  share  in  part  in  the  good  Christmas 
work  done  by  this  organization. 


January 

A  New  Year!  We  resolved  to  complete 
our  homework  faithfully  every  night. 
February 

We  strike  a  sad  note.  Miss  MacGowan  an¬ 
nounced  her  engagement.  We  rejoice  in 
her  happiness  but  regret  that  she  will  be 
with  us  no  longer  after  this  year.  We  ex¬ 
tend  her  our  best  wishes. 

March 

On  the  twentieth  of  this  month  the  boys 
of  the  class  assembled  at  the  State  Thea¬ 
tre  and  listened  to  an  illustrated  talk  on 
baseball  given  by  Mr.  George  Moriarty  of 
the  American  League. 

April 

There  is  nothing  much  to  write  about.  Oh, 
yes,  a  week’s  vacation  was  granted  to  us! 
May 

The  winter  is  over,  spring  is  here — and  so 
are  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  Brooklyn  Dodgers, 
Detroit  Tigers,  St.  Louis  Cardinals,  Wash¬ 
ington  Senators,  and  Boston  Braves — the 
freshman  Baseball  League  organized  and 
coached  by  Mr.  David  Davoren. 

June 

Oh,  Diary,  guess  what?  The  Seniors  have 
allowed  us  to  go  on  their  excursion.  And 
are  we  glad?  Practically  the  entire  class 
went  along  and  had  a  splendid  day  and 
night  at  the  beach.  We  bade  fond  fare¬ 
wells  to  all,  departed,  and  looked  forward 
to  vacation  with  mingled  joy  and  sorrow. 
And  now  at  last,  I  close  your  cover  until 
next  September  when,  as  a  Sophomore,  I 
shall  have  a  more  interesting  account  to 
give  you.  Fondly  yours, 

FRANCES  CARTER,  ’38. 


THE  LARK 

A  singing  lark  floats  high  above, 

Just  at  the  set  of  sun. 

He  sings  his  thrilling  song  of  love. 

To  call  the  mate  he  won. 

And  in  the  morn  at  break  of  dawn, 
From  deep  within  the  glade ; 

I  hear  again  the  lovely  song, 

From  neath  an  oak  tree’s  shade. 

It  thrills  me  as  it  did  his  mate, 

That  song  so  sweet  and  clear; 

From  early  morn  till  evening  late, 

My  heart  is  filled  with  cheer. 

PAUL  BOLAND,  ’38. 
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BUTORS’ 


SECTION 

COMMITTEE 

This  section  was  supervised  by  the  Misses  Dorothy  Callahan  and  Florence  Mainini  of  the 
faculty,  and  the  following  members  of  the  Freshman  class: 

Paul  Boland  Marjorie  Kerr 

Mary  Grillo  Raymond  Mainini 

Pierina  Ramelli 


MY  CHOICE 

I  love  to  dream  of  summer  time 
Of  trees  and  flowers  fair. 

When  marigolds  and  buttercups 
Are  blooming  everywhere. 

I  love  to  hear  the  murmuring 
Of  streams  and  babbling  brooks, 

To  sit  and  watch  them  gently  flow 
In  every  secret  nook. 

When  winter  comes,  I’m  sad  and  blue, 
For  skies  are  dull  and  gray, 
jBut  sorrow  turns  to  happiness 
When  summer  comes  to  stay. 

MARY  GRILLO,  ’38. 


THE  VALUE  OF  THE 
BOY  SCOUT  MOVEMENT 
During  the  Eocr  War,  General  Baden- 
Powell  organized  the  boys  of  Mafeking  into 
a  band  of  army  scouts  who,  in  turn,  helped 
greatly  to  defend  that  town  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  the  enemy.  This  made  a  favorable 
impression  upon  him,  and  when  he  returned 
to  England,  the  general  oi’ganized  what  are 
now  known  as  the  Boy  Scouts.  From  Eng¬ 
land  the  idea  spread  to  America  and  finally 
the  world  over  had  its  own  particular  group. 

The  Boy  Scout  movement  is  a  new  and 
educational  one.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  Scouts  to  accomplish  new  results,  but 
to  instill  in  the  members  those  qualifications 
which  make  for  respectable  citizenship. 

Scouting  is  a  great  factor  in  developing 
a  boy’s  chaiacter,  and  in  teaching  him  to  be 
a  good  sport.  It  gives  the  boy  abib'ty  to  do 
for  himself  and  others:  to  train  himself  in 
Scoutcraft;  and  to  teach  himself  patriotism, 
courage,  self-reliance,  and  kindred  virtues. 
There  are  library  books  that  teach,  but 
Scouting  is  more  successful  in  developing 
these  qualities,  as  the  boy  learns  by  actions. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Boy  Scouts  once 
said,  “If  a  boy  qualifies  in  the  proper  way 
for  the  merit  badges  required  to  become  an 
Eagle  Scout,  he  has  an  education  equivalent 
to  that  given  by  a  high  school  and  college.” 

PAUL  BOLAND,  ’38. 


AUTUMN  LEAVES 
The  autumn  leaves  aflame  descend, 

Their  many  hues  and  colors  blend 
To  form  a  shroud  of  beauty  rare, 

And  be  a  tiny  creature’s  lair. 

To  Him  who  makes  the  leaves  turn  green, 
To  Him  who  makes  all  glory  seen, 

We  give  our  thanks  to  Him  above, 

For  autumn’s  glory  we  all  love. 

FLORENCE  MAZZINI,  ’38. 


WOULDN’T  THE  SHOCK 
BE  FATAL  IF: 

Delsignore  didn’t  know  his  Latin? 

Cooney  didn’t  attempt  to  argue? 

Cahill  came  to  school  one  full  week? 

Celozzi  failed  to  slick  down  his  hair? 

Paul  Boland  suddenly  dropped  his  west¬ 
ern  accent? 

Miss  De  Fazio  wasn’t  caught  chewing 
gum? 

Paradiso  missed  a  band  rehearsal? 

Melpignano  lost  Mr.  Davoren’s  laundry 
business? 

Vendetti  forgot  to  ask  questions? 

Veronica  McGuigan  spoke  out  of  turn? 

CAN  YOU  IMAGINE: 

San  Clemente  without  his  white  shoes? 

Consigli  without  his  Shirley  Temple 
curls? 

Miss  Johnson  not  blushing? 

Luchini  and  Foye  agreeing? 

Miss  Sonne  coming  to  school  three  days 
in  succession? 

Pearson  as  a  snake  charmer? 

Evelyn  Calabrese  without  her  brief 
case? 

Price  not  talking  to  Miss  Pearson? 

Miss  Moriarty  not  knowing  her  home¬ 
work? 

WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF: 

Espanet  stopped  teasing? 

Agnes  Curley  stopped  writing  for  the 
teachers? 

Agnes  Damigian  stopped  talking  about 
clothes? 

Davis  didn’t  blush  when  called  on? 

Dugan  ceased  to  be  poetic? 

Archibald  ever  actually  seemed  wide 
awake? 

Snow  weren’t  so  popular? 

Foye  didn’t  lose  his  temper? 

O’Connell  ever  ran  a  race? 

Hazel  McNiff  weren’t  witty? 

Marjorie  Kerr  lost  her  smile? 

Scott  failed  to  bring  an  extra  pencil? 

Miss  Bullard  didn’t  borrow  a  pencil? 

Miss  Bruno  didn’t  prepare  her  English? 

Bigonski  liked  the  girls? 

Miss  Casasanta  weren’t  polite? 

Calarese  weren’t  the  envy  of  the  girls? 

Bernardi  were  a  woman  hater? 

Miss  Antolini  were  funny? 

Borelli  didn’t  stare  at  the  English 
teacher? 

Miss  Gobbi  came  to  class  unprepared? 

Grillo  didn’t  use  slang? 

Iannitelli  didn’t  chew  gum? 

Gemma  didn’t  know  his  English? 

Miss  Lavigne  talked  slowly? 
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THROUGH  THE  YEARS 


ARRANGED  BY  MALVINA  TUSONI  ’35 


1935 


FRESHMAN 

SOPHOMORE 

JUNIOR 

SENIOR 

President: 

Blaine  Libbey 

Blaine  Libbey 

Lewis  Luchini 

Lewis  Luchini 

Vice-President: 

Jean  Sunderland 

Jean  Sunderland 

Jean  Sunderland 

Eva  Piteo 

Secretary: 

Margaret  McCai’thy 

Antoinette  Delledonne 

Eva  Piteo 

Malvina  Tusoni 

Treasurer: 

Alfred  Cenedella 

Donald  Mann 

Albert  Calagione 

Albert  Calagione 

Historian : 

Robert  Rivard 

1936 


President: 

Laurence  Catella 

Vice-President: 

Joseph  Murray 

Secretary : 

Emily  Cenedella 

Treasurer: 

Herbert  Shaw 


Laurence  Catella 
Elizabeth  Libbey 
Natalina  Federici 
Herbert  Shaw 


Laurence  Catella 
Pauline  Mainini 
Natalina  Federici 
Louis  Speroni 


1937 


President: 

Stephen  Ohanian 

Vice-President: 

Shirley  Hubbard 

Secretary: 

Florence  Cenedella 

Treasurer: 

Vincent  Iadarola 


Stephen  Ohanian 
Shirley  Hubbard 
Florence  Cenedella 
Robert  Holbrook 


1938 


President: 

Tony  Vallie 

Vice-President: 

Adelaide  Piteo 

Secretary : 

Phyllis  Moriarty 

Treasurer: 

Raymond  Mainini 
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ALUMNI 


r 


ALUMNI  SECTION 


We  of  the  class  of  1935  are  very  proud  to  be  the  first  to  introduce  this  alumni  feat¬ 
ure,  as  we  feel  that  it  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  all  former  graduates  of  Milford  High 
School. 

We  salute  the  three  anniversary  classes  of  1885,  1910,  and  1925  in  their  fiftieth, 
twenty-fifth,  and  tenth  anniversaries  respectively.  It  is  our  pleasure  also  to  record  letters 
from  the  classes  graduated  within  the  past  nine  years. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  representatives  who  have  gathered  together  so  much  inter¬ 
esting  information  concerning  their  classmates  and  regret  that  space  does  not  permit  the 
publication  of  their  letters  in  full. 

Jean  V.  Sunderland,  ’35. 


1885. 

“Two  groups  composed  the  class  of 
1885.  The  English  or  two  year  class,  and 
the  four  year  class.  Thirteen  of  the  first 
group  were  graduated  in  1883,  and  twenty- 
seven  of  the  other  in  1885. 

“Miss  M.  A.  Parkhurst  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Lull,  two  of  the  four  faculty  members,  stayed 
with  us  through  the  four  years,  but  Miss  A. 
M.  Bancroft  and  Mr.  Sherburne  resigned  at 
the  end  of  the  second  year.  Our  class  staged 
and  managed  the  only  two  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tions  ever  held  in  the  M.  II.  S.  The  proceeds 
from  the  paid  admissions  were  our  farewell 
gift  to  the  School,  and  took  the  form  of  re¬ 
tinting  the  walls  of  the  ‘large  room.’  We  al¬ 
so,  with  Mr.  Lull’s  assistance,  edited  and 
managed  the  first  year  of  the  Oak,  Lily,  and 
Ivy. 

“The  English  group  was  graduated  with 
the  Class  of  1883,  but  the  ceremony  for  the 
others  took  place  on  the  stage  of  Music  Hall 
— now  called  the  Opera  House.  Every  one 
had  a  part.  Frank  L.  Fales,  Class  president, 
was  salutatorian — Inez  L.  Gay,  Valedictorian. 
Katherine  F.  Tully  was  our  vice-president, 
Agnes  Burke  (Horan)  secretary  and  treasur¬ 
er,  Maggie  L.  Minon,  class  poet,  Maria  P. 
Westcott,  historian.  Our  motto  was  Strength, 
Purity,  and  Tenacity;  our  colors  were  old 
gold  and  blue. 

“Five  members  of  the  English  Course 
are  still  living:  M.  Harris  Avery,  Edward  J. 
O’Conner,  and  Ida  F.  Reynolds,  William  Gof- 
ferey’s  last  address  was  Hopedale,  Lena  F. 
Raft  may  be  found  at  the  Congregational 
House,  Boston.  She  is  assistant  treasurer  of 
many  charitable  and  religious  societies. 

“The  eight  deceased  members  are : 
William  F.  Burke,  John  H.  Cunniff,  Clara  H. 
Johnson,  Eldridge  P.  Jones,  Aaron  H.  May- 
hew,  Bertha  M.  Pratt,  Charles  R.  Saunders, 
Emily  L.  Spindel. 

Fourteen  members  of  the  four  years 
course  are  living,  while  thirteen  have  died. 
In  Milford  are  Winona  L.  Hale  (Mrs.  C.  E. 
Jones)  Katherine  F.  Tully,  a  teacher  for 
forty-four  years  in  our  schools,  but  now  at 
home.  Agnes  Burke  (Mrs.  James  Horan). 
Mary  F.  Connolly.  Essie  C.  Thayer,  Welles¬ 
ley,  ’89,  President  of  Quinshipaug  Woman’s 
Club  1908-1909  and  of  the  District  Nursing 
Association  since  1928;  John  J.  O’Sullivan, 
farmer,  entered  Harvard  but  was  forced  to 


leave  because  of  illness;  William  O.  Thayer, 
printer. 

“The  five  living  near  Milford  are  John 
A.  Finnegan  of  Whitman,  factory-worker, 
and  Robert  C.  Hussey  of  Whitinsville  who  is 
now  connected  with  the  machine  works; 
Theresa  M.  McCarter  (Mrs.  P.  H.  Buckley) 
20  Beacon  St.,  Natick,  had  a  successful  stage 
career,  has  been  a  business  executive,  and  is 
now  teaching  voice  culture  and  coaching 
amateur  plays;  Harriet  A.  Smith,  52  West- 
land  Ave.,  Boston,  a  graduate  of  Framingham 
Normal  and  Portia  Law  School,  is  our  only 
lawyer,  she  has  also  been  a  teacher,  lecturer, 
registered  and  Red  Cross  Nurse,  narrator  in 
Near  East,  and  is  interested  in  State  Wel¬ 
fare  Work;  Maria  P.  Westcott,  97  Ocean  St., 
Dorchester,  attended  Mt.  Holyoke  for  four 
years.  Harry  P.  Crosby  was  graduated  from 
Worcester  Polytechnic  and  is  a  civil  engineer 
in  Springvale,  Pennsylvania.  Peter  M.  Mc¬ 
Bride  is  a  salesman,  125  Academy  Avenue, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

“In  the  list  of  members  who  have  died  are 
many  who  were  among  the  finest  of  the  class. 
Horace  A.  Brown,  cashier  of  Milford  Home 
National  Bank;  Frank  A.  Fales,  civil  engin¬ 
eer,  both  men  of  worth  and  noted  for  their 
integrity.  And  we  all  will  remember  how  the 
spirit  of  Clarence  H.  Morgan  triumphed  our 
physical  disabilities,  until  his  death  in  1893. 
Nellie  M.  Connelley  died  in  1928,  after  forty 
years  of  service  in  Milford  Schools.  Mar¬ 
garet  I.  Munn  (Mrs.  John  Kennedy)  also 
taught  in  Milford  Schools  after  graduation 
from  Framingham  Normal.  Inez  L.  Gay, 
head  of  the  class  for  four  years  was  also  a 
graduate  of  Framingham  Normal.  Later  she 
studied  at  Wellesley  and  for  a  number  of 
years  was  a  beloved  and  honored  teacher  in 
Milford  and  Enfield  Schools.  Death  found 
her  at  her  post  in  1930,  but  she  will  always 
be  in  the  memory  of  her  pupils  and  class 
mates. 

“Our  third  college  graduate  was  Caro¬ 
line  M.  Field  (Mrs.  Robert  D.  McIntosh) 
Wellesley  ’89.  She  taught  in  Milford  and 
Natick  High  Schools,  married,  and  moved  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  where  she  died.  The 
names  of  John  F.  Igoe  who  died  in  1894, 
Isabella  Rose  (Mrs.  F.  A.  Manchester)  1914. 
Minnie  and  Mabel  Waterman  (twins)  1921 
and  1923,  Anna  M.  Walker,  graduate  of 
Framingham  Normal  and  teacher  in  Hope- 
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dale,  1932,  and  Alice  I.  Burrell  (Mrs.  William 
H.  Dunton)  1934,  complete  the  roster  of 
1885. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

(Miss)  Essie  Thayer,  1885.” 


1910 

We  have  received  from  Thomas  J. 
Quirk,  our  former  principal,  the  following 
information  concerning  the  class  of  1910: 

“Class  president — Stephen  C.  Archer — ■ 
Proprietor  of  News  Store  in  Baldwinsville, 
Mass.  Married  and  has  two  daughters. 

“Vice-president — Luigi  Depasquale — At¬ 
tended  Boston  University  Law  School; 
passed  the  Massachusetts  bar;  passed  Rhode 
Island  bar;  member  of  Rhode  Island  Legis¬ 
lature  ;  Treasurer  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee;  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island;  Chairman 
of  Democratic  State  Central  Committee; 
delegate  to  National  Convention  in  1924  and 
1928;  married — two  children;  at  present 
State  Senator  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
from  the  Fourth  district. 

“Secretary — Salome  Sprague — married 
Walter  Batty;  two  children;  residence:  5 
Jones  Road,  Hopedale,  Mass. 

“Treasurer — Thomas  J.  Quirk — Gradu¬ 
ated  from  Holy  Cross  College;  attended  Yale 
University,  Columbia  University,  and  New 
York  University;  taught  at  La  Salle  Acad¬ 
emy,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Principal  of 
George  E.  Stacy  School;  teacher,  Passaic,  N. 
J.  High  School;  Principal  of  Milford  High 
School;  District  Superintendent — Washing¬ 
ton  School  District;  Principal  Burr  Junior 
High  School,  Hartford,  Conn.,  Instructor, 
Columbia  College,  Dubuque,  la.  Married. 
Residence:  51  Coxburo  Street,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

“Valedictorian — Olive  Whittemore — Mar¬ 
ried  Herbert  Cole;  three  sons.  Residence: 
362  Chenes  Avenue,  Westerleigh,  Staten 
Island,  New  York  City. 

“Salutatorian — Stephen  C.  Archer. 

“Laura  E.  Bigwood — Pascoag,  R.  I. 

“Frank  Comba — Attended  Holy  Cross 
College.  Is  now  Motor  Vehicle  Inspector 
and  lives  in  Milford.  Married  and  has  two 
children. 

“Raymond  Dunphy — Attended  Bryant 
and  Stratton  Commercial  School;  married 
and  has  three  children;  is  employed  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  in  Boston.  Residence: 
81  Maple  Street,  Needham,  Mass.  Helen 
Hutton — Attended  Boston  School  for  Social 
Workers  and  Simmons  College;  is  Head 
Worker  in  the  Willanghby  House  Settlement, 
Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Residence:  97  Law¬ 
rence  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mabel  Jack- 
man — Married  John  A.  Fales;  has  three 
daughters;  is  living  in  Milford.  Mary  Kelley 
— Graduated  from  Westfield  Normal  School; 
is  teaching  in  the  George  E.  Stacy  School, 
Milford,  Mass.  James  Luchini — Graduated 
from  Harvard;  was  a  special  student  at  Ecole 
National  des  Ponts  et  Chausses;  was  a  civil 
engineer  in  U.  S.  Army;  was  civil  engineer 
for  Park  Board  in  St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 
Residence:  Milford,  Mass. 

“Agnes  O’Keefe — Graduated  from  Wor¬ 
cester  Normal  School;  married  George  Mahr; 


one  child.  Residence:  Prospect  Street, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Florence  M.  Ray — Married 
John  McCracken;  one  son;  Manager  of  Acme 
Employment  Agency,  Worcester,  Mass.  Resi¬ 
dence:  5  Bluebell  Road  Worcester.  William 
C.  Rosen — Graduated  from  Bryant  and  Strat¬ 
ton  Commercial  School  and  from  Northeast¬ 
ern  University  Law  School;  married;  three 
children,  Residence:  19  Copley  Street, 
Brookline,  Mass.  Marion  Tucker — Married 
Julian  Clark;  two  children;  residence:  50  In¬ 
man  Street,  Hopedale,  Mass.  Josephine 
Westphal — Clerk  for  Scottish  Union  and 
Nation  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.; 
residence:  102  Fredean  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Deceased — Edwin  C.  Bath;  Charles 
F.  Witherell.” 

Thomas  J.  Quirk,  Treasurer,  1910. 


1£25. 

“The  class  of  1925  reaches  the  tenth  an¬ 
niversary  of  its  graduation  from  the  Milford 
High  School  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June, 
1935.  Numbering  seventy  members,  it  was 
the  largest  class  to  be  graduated  from  the 
institution  so  that  our  commencement  activi¬ 
ties  were  inaugurated  on  Thursday,  June  18, 
with  a  Class  Day  held  on  the  Milford  Town 
Park.  Festivities  continued  throughout  the 
week,  culminating  with  the  exercises  in  the 
Milford  Town  Hall.  Professor  Coombs  of 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute  addressed  us 
on  The  Importance  of  Education. 

“Ten  years  have  passed,  and  of  all  pro¬ 
fessions,  if  it  be  so  called,  matrimony  has 
proved  the  most  popular,  having  claimed 
fifty-three  per  cent  of  our  classmates.  Of 
these,  half  have  given  future  M.  H.  S.  alum¬ 
ni  to  the  world.  Thirty-seven  per  cent  at¬ 
tended  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Elizabeth  Jessie  Angus  and  Anna  L.  Neistein 
are  deceased.  To  these  loyal  members  we 
pay  silent  tribute. 

“The  following  brief  information  will 
be  of  interest:  Allan  Eastman,  Vesper 

George  School  of  Art,  has  charge  of  the  Art 
and  Drama  department  at  Torrington, 
(Conn.)  High  School.  Helen  Feeley  married 
William  Mackey,  is  residing  at  present  in 
Milford.  Anna  F.  Greenstein  attended  Fram¬ 
ingham  Normal  School,  lives  in  New  Bedford. 
Dr.  George  Gagliardi,  B.  U.  Medical  School; 
is  practicing  in  Framingham.  Mary  (Ianzito) 
Introini  is  secretary  to  Attorney  A.  B.  Cene- 
della  in  Milford.  Leonard  Sprague  and 
Charles  Gilmore  live  and  are  employed  in 
Boston.  Lillian  Bellafatto,  Dorothy  King, 
Sylvia  Kurlan,  and  Avis  Moran,  graduates  of 
Framingham  Normal,  are  teaching  in  Milford. 
Josephine  Calarese  and  Ida  Kurlansky,  Bay 
Path  Institute,  are  Commercial  instructors  in 
the  M.  H.  S.  Clarence  O’Connell,  Dartmouth 
College  and  Emerson  College,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  been  associated  with  Shakes- 
perian  Repertory  Companies  in  Boston. 
Nicholas  Collantonio,  Notre  Dame  and  Syra¬ 
cuse  Universities,  is  a  tobacco  salesman  in 
the  South.  Henry  Frascotti,  Middlesex 
Medical  College  resides  in  Milford. 

“Thomas  Davoren  attended  Little  Rock 
College,  Arkansas,  is  married  and  associated 
with  John  H.  Gardella,  druggist,  in  Milford. 
Florence  (Bourcier)  Thibedeau  lives  in  Bell- 
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in£*ham.  John  O’Neil,  Suffolk  Law  School, 
is  employed  by  the  Federal  Housing1  Com¬ 
mission  in  Milford.  Vivienne  (Bruce)  Erick¬ 
son  is  the  justly  proud  mother  of  the  class 
twins.  Our  congratulations,  Vivienne!  Dor¬ 
othy  Peterson  married  William  Fitzpatrick. 
They  live  in  Milford  and  have  three  daugh¬ 
ters.  David  Selya,  married,  lives  in  Revere; 
his  brother,  Herman,  is  married  also  and  re¬ 
sides  in  Providence.  Harvey  Clough  of  Wor¬ 
cester  is  a  salesman  for  the  Tetley  Tea  Corn- 
many.  Walter  Steeves,  Northeastern  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  married  and  employed  by  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Company 
in  Buffalo,  New  York. 

“I  extend  the  best  wishes  of  the  class 
of  1925  to  you  and  the  editorial  board  of 
the  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy  for  continued  success. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

“Clarence  L.  O’Connell,  President.” 


1926. 

“The  Class  of  1926  was  the  first  large 
group  to  be  graduated  from  the  Milford  High 
School.  It  consisted  of  ninety-five  students. 

“Of  our  officers,  President  Albert  Knox 
is  married  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  Woodbury, 
Connecticut  High  School;  Vice  President 
Kathryn  McKenna  is  married  and  lives  in 
Framingham;  Secretary  Mildred  Crandall  is 
teaching  in  Attleboro;  Treasurer  Charles  Cox 
is  married  and  works  at  the  Draper  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

“Our  representatives  in  the  educational 
field  include  the  following:  Celia  Apicella, 
Miriam  Claflin,  Kathryn  Cooney,  Elsie  Erick¬ 
son,  Ann  Gillon,  Madeline  Glennon,  Estelle 
Harlow,  Anna  Heroux,  Florence  Mainini. 
Rita  Mawn.  Ruth  McMaster,  Eva  Realini,  and 
Elizabeth  Riordan. 

“To  the  nursing  field  we  contribute  Mary 
Craig,  Rose  Kirsner,  and  Helen  Murphy 

“Our  married  members  are:  Alfred 

Alzerini,  Eleanor  Barbadoro,  Mildred  Baker, 
Allan  Blizzard,  Theodore  Catto,  James  Con- 
lin,  William  Costigan,  Julius  D’Agostino, 
Frances  Davis,  Ruth  Despeau,  Bernard  Gar- 
detto.  Eugene  Goulding,  Edward  Granger, 
Elizabeth  Helfand,  Ida  Indursky,  Grace 
Jenks,  Ruth  Jones,  Olga  Lancisi,  James 
Macchi,  Blanche  Marcus,  Edward  Mitchell, 
Mary  Mongiat,  Virginia  Nason,  Helen 
Paietta,  Stanley  Richards,  Esther  Rosen, 
Anthony  Ruggiero,  Irene  SanClemente, 
Robert  Taylor,  Umberto  Tosti,  Cora  Varney, 
Vivian  Vires,  and  Ruth  Volk. 

“Many  of  our  classmates  have  gone  into 
the  business  world:  Frank  Bladder  and  El- 
wood  Larson  work  at  the  Draper  Corn.  Ray¬ 
mond  Blizzard  works  for  the  State  Highway 
department.  Jacob  Broudy  is  a  reporter  for 
The  Milford  Daily  News.  Lillian  Cahill 
works  in  the  Standard  Oil  office  in  Worcester. 
Ralph  Carchio  is  a  lawyer  in  Milford.  Albert 
Costigan  is  a  printer  in  Uxbridge.  Catherine 
Coyne  is  a  stenographic  clerk  in  the  town 
cleik’s  office.  Benjamin  A.  Consoletti  is  a 
service  station  agent.  George  Daigle  and 
Edward  Darney  are  clerks.  Alice  Davis  is 
technician  at  the  Brattleboro  Memoi’ial  Hos¬ 
pital.  Alphonse  DiCrescentis  conducts  an 
orchestra.  Henry  Harris  and  Francis 
O’Crady  are  in  New  York.  Isabel  Holbrook 


and  Alma  Warren  are  telephone  operators. 
David  Kavanaugh  is  located  in  Providence. 
Evelyn  Moore  is  secretary  to  Principal  Frank 
C.  Berry.  Edward  O’Sullivan  works  in  a  law 
office  in  New  York.  Helen  Parks  is  employed 
in  the  Cambridge  Library.  Eugene  Porotti 
works  at  the  Milford  Post  Office.  George 
Pyne  is  a  salesman  for  the  Miscoe  Springs 
Company.  Josephine  Roberti  is  bookkeeper 
for  the  Chadbourne  Company.  Grace  Sibson 
is  in  the  Milford  Electric  Light  office.  Arthur 
Snow  is  a  Congregational  minister  in  Kings¬ 
ton,  N.  H.  Evelyn  Spadoni  is  bookkeeper  for 
the  Knott  Company.  Stanley  Tuttle  is  a  tel¬ 
ler  at  the  Milford  National  Bank.  Kenneth 
Webb  is  a  state  cattle  inspector. 

“Benjamin  F.  Consoletti,  Eva  Ramee, 
Sarah  Rosenfeld,  and  William  Templeman, 
graduates  from  various  colleges,  are  living 
in  Milford.  Alice  Cahill,  Anna  Murphy,  and 
Ellen  Ritz  are  also  at  home. 

“In  1936  we  will  have  passed  a  decade 
since  graduation,  and  it  is  the  desire  of 
many  that  we  hold  a  reunion,  and  in  such  a 
way  uphold  our  motto :  “Loyal  in  Every¬ 
thing.” 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

Catherine  Louise  Coyne,  ’26, 

Class  Representative.” 


1927. 

“Due  to  the  inconvenience  which  would 
confront  our  secretary,  Myrtice  (Kurlansky) 
Zarchon,,  now  residing  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to 
contact  the  remaining  eighty-seven  members 
of  our  class,  the  dutiful,  yet  pleasant  task 
has  become  ours. 

“In  June,  1927  our  class  numbered 
ninety,  but  death  has  since  claimed  two  loyal 
members,  Esther  Donohue  and  Mildred 
Sherman,  to  whom  we  pay  silent  tribute.  The 
following  is  a  brief  account  of  the  remaining 
members  of  our  class : 

“Class  President:  Lyman  Callery,  class 
orator,  entered  the  University  of  Notre  Dame 
in  1927  and  after  studying  a  short  while  at 
the  novitiate,  his  health  failed  him.  At 
present  he  is  convalescing  in  Colorado. 

“Vice-President:  Helen  Palm,  valedic¬ 

torian,  was  graduated  from  State  Teachers’ 
College,  Framingham  in  1929  and  is  now 
teaching  in  Grafton. 

“Treasurer:  James  Hig’giston  was  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  in 
1931  with  a  B.  S.  in  engineering,  and  is  now 
completing  his  third  year  as  instructor  in 
mathematics  in  the  M.  H.  S. 

“Secretary:  Myrtice  (Kurlansky)  Zar- 

chon  was  graduated  from  S.  T.  C.,  Framing¬ 
ham  in  1929.  Taught  in  Everett  for  two 
years;  is  now  married  and  residing  in  Paw¬ 
tucket,  R.  I.  Has  one  child.  Arlene. 

“Of  the  remaining  members  of  our  class 
the  following  have  entered  the  teaching 
ranks:  Dorothy  Callahan,  Emanuel  College, 
is  now  teaching  in  M.  H.  S.  Mabel  Ander¬ 
son,  S.  T.  C.,  Framingham,  taught  for  two 
years  in  Martha’s  Vineyard,  and  is  now  a 
bookkeeper  in  Hyannis.  Esther  Broudy,  S. 
T.  C.,  Framingham  is  now  teaching  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  Sybil  (Clarridge)  Kunz,  Perry 
School  of  Kindergarten,  taught  in  Foxboro, 
is  now  married  and  living  in  Lowell.  Grace 
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Connolly,  S.  T.  C.,  Framingham,  is  now  teach¬ 
ing  in  Milford.  Grace  Consoletti,  Emerson 
School  of  Oratory,  is  a  teacher  of  elocution 
and  has  a  studio  in  Milford.  Phyllis  (Gia- 
comuzzi)  Lombardi,  S.  T.  C.,  Framingham, 
completed  her  high  school  romance  by  mar¬ 
rying  Ernest  Lombardi;  one  child.  Mary 
Hardiman,  S.  T.  G.,  Framingham,  is  teaching 
in  Medway.  Myrtle  Jeffery,  S.  T.  C.,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Household  Arts  Course,  B.  S.  de¬ 
gree,  is  a  teacher  of  domestic  science. 
Lillian  (McTiernan)  Barry,  S.  T.  C.,  Fram¬ 
ingham,  taught  in  Foxboro,  and  is  married 
and  living  in  Whitinsville ;  four  children. 
Catherine  Moran,  S.  T.  C.,  Framingham,  is 
teaching  in  Uxbridge.  Vera  O’Neil,  S.  T.  C., 
Framingham,  is  teaching  in  Milford.  Philip 
O’Donnell,  Boston  College,  is  a  substitute 
teacher  in  M.  H.  S.  Edythe  Robinson,  Emer¬ 
son  College  of  Oratory,  is  a  teacher  of  elo¬ 
cution  in  Milford. 

“Those  who  chose  the  legal  profession 
are:  William  DiVitto,  B.  U.  Law,  practicing 
in  Milford  and  Worcester;  Sidney  Solomon, 
B.  U.  Law,  practicing  in  Uxbridge;  Robert 
Lally,  Holy  Cross,  will  be  graduated  this 
June  from  B.  U.  Law;  John  Lynch,  Jr.,  Dean 
Academy  and  Holy  Cross,  is  completing  his 
final  year  at  Boston  College,  School  of  Law; 
John  Moschilli,  B.  U.  School  of  Business  and 
Law;  David  Rosen,  is  completing  a  coui'se 
of  study  in  law  at  Northeastern  University 
Evening  School,  and  is  occupied  at  present 
as  an  insurance  agent. 

“Those  following  the  medical  profession: 
Joseph  Ferrucci.  M.  I.  T,  and  John  Hopkins 
School  of  Medicine,  is  married  and  now 
practicing  medicine  in  Milford;  Dominic  Fer¬ 
rucci,  B.  U.  School  of  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  is  now  studying  medicine  in  Rome.  The 
following  became  nurses;  Anna  Hayes,  Marie 
Peri’on,  Florence  (Griffith)  Mooi’e,  Doris 
Bragg,  and  Mai’garet  Stebbins. 

“The  remaining  members  of  our  class 
are  engaged  as  follows:  John  Abretti, 

Northeastern  University,  School  of  Engineer- 
ing,  is  employed  by  the  Draper  Corp.  Eniest 
Bilsbury,  worked  for  a  while  at  the  electrical 
department  at  Draper  Corp,,  is  chauffeuring 
for  Dr.  French;  manned.  Willard  Dalrymple, 
Bryant  &  Stratton,  is  employed  at  the  Archer 
Rubber  Co.  Wai’ren  Farrington,  Mass. 
College  of  Pharmacy,  is  woi'king  in  a  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory  in  Poston;  married.  Lloyd 
Stowei’s,  Northeastern  School  of  Business  is 
serving  as  secretary  in  the  Mass.  Division  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  Warren  Reid  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  the  study  of  dramatic  art,  and 
is  now  director  of  the  Milford  Conxnxunity 
Players.  Ernest  Lombai'di  is  completing  his 
fifth  year  as  a  patrolman  in  the  Milford 
Police  Dept  ;  married,  one  child.  Lloyd 
Nelson  has  been  in  the  service  department 
of  the  Milford  Water  Co.  since  graduation; 
married,  two  children.  Kenneth  Crandall, 
employed  at  the  Home  National  Bank, 
has  recently  taken  over  a  part  interest 
in  Brown’s  Filling  Station.  Lloyd  Bowen 
attended  Dartmouth,  is  a  departmental  fore¬ 
man  in  the  Archer  Rubber  Co.  John  Carl¬ 
son,  Northeastern  University,  is  serving  as  a 
civil  engineer  for  the  Cenedella  Construction 
Co.  William  MacLachlan  and  Francis  Cun- 
niff  are  substitute  mail  carriers  in  Milford. 
Jacob  Rice.  Mass.  College  of  Optometry,  is 
working  in  his  father’s  dry  goods  store  while 
preparing  for  the  State  Board  Exams. 


Bei-nard  Drew,  linotypist,  has  been  with  the 
Milford  Daily  News  ever  since  graduation. 
Charles  Juiliani  is  employed  by  the  Draper 
Corporation ;  married.  Edward  Mongiat  is 
also  employed  by  the  Di'aper  Corp.  Carson 
Kizer  is  a  wireless  operator  on  a  passenger 
liner  of  the  Great  Lakes  Steampship  Co. 
Samuel  Fletcher  and  Vincent  Savino  both 
left  Milford  shortly  after  graduation.  Vin 
is  married.  William  Murray  has  followed  in 
his  father’s  footsteps  as  a  stonecutter.  Carlo 
Cattani  married,  is  proprietor  of  a  thriving 
fuel  business.  Walter  Morrison  is  employed 
at  the  Knowlton  Hat  Shop  in  Upton.  Joseph 
Fontecchio  when  last  heard  from  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  Detroit.  Joseph  Mazzarelli  is 
associated  with  the  grocery  business.  Olive 
Bullard  and  Evelyn  Ireland  are  employed  at 
the  lo~al  telephone  exchange,  in  the  operat¬ 
ing  and  business  departments  respectively. 
Cwendc  yn  Bullard,  Vesper  George  School  of 
Art,  is  employed  as  a  buyer  in  one  of  the 
New  Yoi'k  stores.  Helen  Davis  is  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  Dr.  Gallagher.  Mary  Mastroianni  is 
acting  as  her  brother’s  secretary.  Anna 
Fioi’ani  is  employed  at  the  local  Woolworth 
store.  Beatrice  Griffith  and  Hazel  Ward  are 
living  in  town;  Hazel  is  spending  her  time 
retouching  photos.  Doris  Moore,  Intei’state 
Commercial  School,  is  woi'king  in  a  shoe  of¬ 
fice  in  Framingham.  May  Shackleton,  Inter¬ 
state  Commercial  School,  is  woi’king  in  a 
Boston  Office. 

“Helen  Morcone,  Mary  DeSalvia,  Mary 
Ferna,  and  Magraret  Rizoli  are  working  in 
offices  in  Milford.  Irene  Moran  is  in  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  Shepherd  Stores,  Boston.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Sugden  is  employed  by  the  Hopedale 
freight  office.  Elizabeth  Sherburne,  Mass. 
School  of  Art,  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Berke¬ 
ley  Store,  Milford.  Helen  Seastrom  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Home  National  Bank.  The 
following  have  chosen  matrimony  for  a 
career:  Muriel  (Black)  Rose,  one  child, 

Mary  (Calzone)  SanClemente,  Frances  (Cof¬ 
fin)  Brown,  Carmella  (Consoletti)  Wright, 
Ruth  (Moore)  Eden,  two  children,  Elizabeth 
(Morgan)  Rine\  one  child,  Patricia  (Murphy) 
Nargi,  two  children,  Florence  (Ozella)  .  .  .  ? 
Elmira  (York)  Adams.  We  were  unable  to 
receive  information  relative  to  George 
Srabian,  Robert  Alger,  and  Morris  Kulwinski. 

“We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Catherine 
M.  Moran,  and  James  A.  Higgiston  for  their 
kind  assistance  in  making  this  letter  possible. 

Cordially  yours, 

Helen  Palm,  Vice-President,  ’27.’’ 


1928. 

“Hello,  Class  of  1935!  Congratulations 
on  successfully  completing  these  four  years 
of  study.  We  hope  that  you  and  our  own 
classmates  of  ’28  will  take  pleasure  from  a 
recital  of  the  activities  of  their  friends 
since  June  1928. 

“Many  among  us  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  continue  our  education  at  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning. 

“Richard  Bates,  Mass.  State  College, 
working  for  U.  S.  Navy,  is  located  in  New 
Hampshire;  Robert  Billings,  M.  I.  T.,  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  DuPont  Co.  in  New  Jersey;  Bertha 
Bilsbury,  Mass.  General  Hospital,  is  a  house¬ 
wife  in  Milford ;  Dorothy  Burns,  Framingham 
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Teachers  College;  Mary  Burns,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity,  now  teaching  in  the  M.  H.  S.; 
Robert  Cenedella,  Colgate  College,  is  also 
teaching  in  the  M.  H.  S.;  Joseph  Costrino, 
Boston  College,  University  of  Missouri,  is 
about  to  practice  medicine;  Helen  Crandall, 
Framingham  Teachers  College,  is  teaching  in 
Attleboro;  Winifred  Crowley,  Burdett  Col¬ 
lege,  is  employed  by  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.; 
Doris  Gorman,  Framingham  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  is  teaching  in  Fisherville;  Constance 
Hedberg,  Chandler  Sec.  School,  is  Telephone 
Operator  for  Draper  Corp.,  lives  in  Hope- 
dale;  Lucy  Iacovelli,  Boston  University, 
teaching  in  M.  H.  S.;  Samuel  Ianzito,  Suf¬ 
folk  Law  School,  lawyer  in  Milford;  Thelma 
Kynoch,  Vesper  George  School,  is  a  house¬ 
wife  in  Mendon'  Anna  Lally,  Milford  Hos¬ 
pital;  married;  Frances  Lilley,  Interstate 
Commercial  School,  housewife  in  Mendon; 
Helen  Luby,  Framingha™  Teachers’  College, 
teaching  in  Monson  State  Hospital;  Ray¬ 
mond  lynch,  Worcester  Tech.,  substitute 
teacher  in  M.  H.  S.;  Ethel  Mann,  Framing¬ 
ham  Hospital,  housewife  in  Westford;  Gert¬ 
rude  Moran,  Framingham  Teachers  College, 
teaching,  as  is  Marguerite  Moran,  who  was 
also  educated  in  the  same  institution;  Doro¬ 
thy  O’Brien,  Boston  Teachers  College,  is 
now  assistant  to  the  Librarian  in  Milford; 
Donald  Ray,  Vesper  George  School,  has  an 
Art  Studio  in  Milford;  Leonard  Roberti, 
Tufts  College,  is  an  engineer  in  Milford; 
Mae  Ross,  Framingham  Teachers  College,  is 
teaching  in  Mendon ;  Elizabeth  Sails,  Fram¬ 
ingham  Teachers  College,  Charlotte,  N.  Car. 
Hospital,  is  now  doctor’s  assistant  in  Worces¬ 
ter;  Barbara  Shaw,  Chandler  Secretarial 
School,  housewife  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  Patricia 
Smith,  Milford  Hospital,  is  a  housewife  in 
Milford;  Florence  Snow,  Boston  University, 
is  teaching  in  M.  H.  S.;  Mary  Swift,  Fram¬ 
ingham  Teachers  College,  is  teaching  in  the 
grades  in  Everett;  Marguerite  Taylor,  Mass. 
School  of  Art,  is  a  Governess;  Joseph  Tom- 
insky.  Bentley  School,  is  now  employed  in 
the  Draper  Corp. ;  Theresa  Trotta,  Framing- 
ingham  Teachers  College,  is  a  nurse  at  the 
Monson  State  Hospital;  Elna  Whitney,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  is  a  housewife  in  North¬ 
east  Harbor,  Me. 

“The  past  seven  years  have  seen  many 
of  the  class  establishing  their  own  homes 
and  carrying  on  as  mothers  and  fathers: 
Anna  Buchannan — (Mrs.  Charles  Ramelli) 
has  one  child,  and  lives  in  Milford;  Fili  Bus- 
cone — (Mrs.  G.  Giamarco)  has  one  child,  and 
lives  in  Milford;  Robert  Cenedella.  married 
Bertha  Bilsbury,  has  one  child,  and  lives  in 
Milford;  Fred  Collobello  married  M.  Anton- 
ini,  and  lives  in  Milford;  Marie  DeLuzio — 
(Mrs.  Anthony  Petrarco)  has  three  children, 
and  lives  in  Milford;  Gladys  Eldredge — 
(Mrs.  Francis  Fitzgerald)  has  one  child,  and 
lives  in  Boston;  Hilda  Erickson — (Mrs. 
Leonard  McGee)  lives  in  Milford;  William 
Grayson  married  Florence  Rice,  two  child¬ 
ren,  and  lives  in  Milford;  Minnie  Helfand — 
(Mrs.  Henry  Zallen)  one  child,  lives  in  Mil¬ 
ford;  Thelma  Kynoch — (Mrs.  Vincent  Abbott) 
lives  in  Milford;  Frances  Lilley) — Mrs.  Harold 
Parkinson)  one  child,  lives  in  Mendon;  Ethel 
Mann — (Mrs.  W.  Turner)  lives  in  Westford; 
Helen  May — (Mrs.  Joseph  O’Brien)  lives  in 
Ashland;  Fred  Ring,  married  Elizabeth, 
one  child,  lives  in  Milford;  Barbara 
Shaw — (Mrs.  Walter  Steeves)  one  child,  lives 


in  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Patricia  Smith — (Mrs.  Ray¬ 
mond  Barlow)  lives  in  Milford;  Frances 
Smithies — (Mrs.  Sidney  DeBoer)  two  child¬ 
ren,  lives  in  Milford;  Joseph  Tominsky,  mar¬ 
ried  Theresa  Notturno,  one  child,  lives  in 
Milford;  Louis  Vilensky,  married  Bertha  Lip- 
man,  ’28,  one  child,  lives  in  Milford;  Elna 
Whitney — (Mrs.  Robert  Lunt)  lives  in  North¬ 
east  Harbor,  Me.;  Evelyn  Williams — (Arnold 
Jenkins)  lives  in  Milford. 

“In  addition  to  the  above  we  find  a  large 
group  who  have  made  their  place  among  Mil¬ 
ford’s  Industries:  Irving  Brown  is  a  man¬ 
ager  of  a  filling  station;  Catherine  Casey 
is  a  telephone  operator;  John  Conlin  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Outfit  Clothing  Co.,  Grace 
Davis  is  employed  in  Sherman’s  Laundry, 
Rose  DiPietro  is  employed  in  Burke’s  Spe¬ 
cialty  Shoppe;  Emma  DiVitto  is  employed  in 
Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Charles  Dowdell,  is  a 
store  clerk;  Joseph  Finn,  is  employed  in 
Di’aper  Corp.,  Philip  Gagnon  is  a  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store;  Ellen  Granholm  is  employed 
in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Edith  Maz- 
zarelli  is  at  home;  Adeline  Morcone  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.,  Elmer 
Peterson  is  employed  by  the  telephone  Com¬ 
pany;  Margaret  Raftery  is  employed  by  the 
Archer  Rubber  Co.,  Leonard  Ranahan  is  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Draper  Corp..  Gordon  Ray  is 
also  at  the  Draper  Corp.,  Marion  Shea  and 
George  Siipola  are  at  the  Archer  Rubber 
Co.,  Benny  Tomaso  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
Tomaso  Spa:  Reta  White  is  employed  in  the 
Milford  National  Bank;  and  James  Vires  is 
at  the  Draper  Corp. 

“Also,  we  learn  of  the  success  of  John 
Merrilees  and  William  Noone  in  operating  a 
restaurant  in  Quincy,  Mass.,  of  Alice  Knox 
v/ho  is  a  dentist’s  secretary  in  Boston,  and 
of  Dorothy  McMaster  who  is  a  secretary  in 
Somerville,  Mass. 

“We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  paths  of 
a  few  have  been  beset  with  ill  health.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  the  near  future  will  find 
Adeline  Kunz  and  Ralph  Shaw  well  on  the 
road  to  recovery. 

“Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  Julius  Federici 
v/ho  passed  from  among  us  in  the  spring  of 
1934. 

“We  thank  Florence  Snow,  Mary  Bui’ns 
and  Lucy  Iacovelli  for  their  kind  assistance 
in  preparing  this  data. 

“Respectfully  submitted, 

Barbara  Shaw  Steeves,  Secretary.” 


1929. 

“I  hope  the  following  will  prove  inter¬ 
esting  to  all. 

“Class  President — Gordon  Shaw,  Boston 
University,  L.L.B.  is  practicing  law  in  Mil¬ 
ford. 

Vice-President — Josephine  Tacconi,  mar¬ 
ried  and  employed  as  bookkeeper. 

Secretary — Evelyn  Solari,  employed  in 
local  bank. 

Treasurer  and  Valedictorian — James 
Sibson,  a  graduate  of  Mass.  State  College, 
now  Assistant  Athletic  Coach  there. 

Salutatorian — Lewis  Clark,  attended 
Washington  University,  employed  in  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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“Among  those  who  are  now  attending 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are:  Hugo 
Andreotti,  Tufts  Dental  College;  John  Cos- 
trino,  Tufts  Medical  School;  Lucy  Cornac- 
chia,  Portia  Law  School;  Lawrence  Granger, 
Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  Charles 
Magee  is  preparing  for  the  Priesthood  in 
New  Orleans. 

“Among  the  graduates  of  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  are:  Michael  Bibbo,  George  Mong- 
iat,  and  John  Rizoli — Massachusetts  College 
of  Pharmacy;  Pearl  Rose,  Boston  University, 
now  teaching  in  the  M.  H.  S.,  Norman 
Morse,  New  York  Institute  of  Photography; 
Frederick  Porter  and  Louis  Iadorola,  North¬ 
eastern  University;  Philip  Smith,  Massachu¬ 
setts  Nautical  School,  is  now  a  mate  aboard 
the  S.  S.  Angeles;  Dominic  Kaizzi  and  Ther- 
on  Wheelock,  Radio  School  of  R.  C.  A.  In¬ 
stitute  in  Boston;  Sarah  Foye  attended  Pratt 
Institute  in  New  York;  Edwin  Moore,  Wor¬ 
cester  Trade  School;  Natalie  Cumming,  The 
Catherine  Gibbs  School;  Isabella  Murphy, 
St.  Regis  College. 

“Those  employed  in  a  business  capacity 
are  Anna  Boyle,  graduate  of  Framingham 
Business  College;  Hazel  Burns  and  Mary 
Morcone,  Interstate  Commercial  School; 
Lily  Lawson,  Becker  College;  Marguerite 
Macuen,  Burdett  College;  Doris  Nash,  Bay 
Fath  Institute.  Alberta  Garland  is  employed 
in  Boston;  Helen  Rockwood  is  employed  in 
a  local  bank,  while  Nellie  Mazzarelli  and 
Margaret  Mancini  are  bookkeepers.  Roger 
Egan  is  associated  in  the  insurance  business. 
Lucy  King  and  Gertrude  Christie  trained  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

“Among  those  in  the  married  class  are 
the  following:  Russell  Brown,  Vernon  Gris¬ 
wold,  Raymond  Morey,  George  Mosher, 
Esther  Nigro,  Gertrude  Pyne,  Rena  Richards, 
Frank  Seastrom,  Dorothy  Shirland,  Francis 
Shurtleff,  and  Howard  Wheeler. 

“In  memory  of  Raymond  Peterson,  who 
died  on  August  1,  1931,  we  pay  our  tribute. 

Evelyn  Solari,  Secretary.” 


1930. 

The  following  message  concerning  her 
classmates  was  received  from  Natalina  E. 
Introini : 

“The  1930  class  graduated  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers: 

Class  President  and  Salutatorian — 
Anthony  P.  Ferrucci. 

Vice-President — Arline  C.  Davis. 

Secretary  and  Valedictorian — Natalina 
E.  Introini. 

Treasurer — Christopher  C.  Morcone. 

“Natalina  E.  Introini,  Portia  Law 
School,  L.L.B.  cum  laude,  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar,  is  practicing  law.  An¬ 
thony  attended  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  and  is  now  attending  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  College  as  are  also  John  Caswell, 
Joseph  Tosches,  Ollis  Bertorelli,  and  Frank 
Brenna. 

“Helen  Bertorelli,  Helen  Farrell,  Claire 
Mainini,  Helen  Provost,  and  William  Ring 
are  all  graduates  of  college. 

“Louis  Cassinelli,  Massachusetts  Radio 
School;  Edward  Porter,  Harvard  College; 
Otis  Morey,  Benjamin  Heitin  and  Sydney 
Kurlansky,  Wentworth  Institute;  Doris 


O’Brien,  Framingham  Teachers  College; 
Patrick  Verrelli,  Bentley’s  School  of  account¬ 
ing;  Anna  Smith,  Norman  Blizzard,  and 
Anthony  Parente  are  all  employed  in  Milford. 

“Those  who  no  longer  reside  in  Milford 
and  are  employed  elsewhere  are:  Eleanor 
DiGiannantonio,  B.  S.  Simmons  College; 
Angelina  Rossetti,  L.L.B.  Portia  Law  School; 
Helen  Bickford,  B.S.  Boston  University; 
Oscar  Kazanjian,  William  Elliot,  Ethel 
Brooks  and  Dora  Gordon,  Framingham  Busi¬ 
ness  College.  Margaret  Conlin,  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  Amelia  Trotta,  Palmer  Hospital, 
and  Avis  Ruhan,  Milford  Hospital  are 
trained  nurses. 

“Some  of  our  classmates  who  have  mar¬ 
ried  are:  Anne  Sainio,  Olga  Tusoni,  Evelyn 
Sibson,  Louis  DiVittorio,  Marie  Abretti, 
Ralph  DeCesare,  Edwin  Eden,  Evelyn 
Kearnan,  Marian  Varney,  Albert  Ricci, 
Frances  White,  who  trained  at  the  Framing¬ 
ham  Hospital,  John  Kazanjian,  Bentley’s 
School  of  Accounting,  and  George  Ellis, 
Dartmouth  College. 

“Harry  Helfand  is  attending  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine,  Fred  Kirsner,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School,  Daniel  O’Brien,  Boston 
College  Law  School,  John  O’Donnell,  Villa- 
nova,  Rudolph  Porotti  and  Paul  Benson, 
Northeastern  University. 

“Sincerely  wishing  the  1935  class  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  publication  of  the  Oak,  Lily,  and 
Ivy,  I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Natalina  E.  Introini,  Secretary.” 


1931. 

“With  the  kind  aid  of  my  classmates, 
I  have  unearthed  the  following  information 
of  the  class  of  ’31 : 

Class  President — Henry  Iacovelli  is  now 
attending  Mass.  State  College  preparing  to 
be  a  doctor. 

Vice-President — Lavelle  Macuen,  after 
training  at  Mass.  General  Hospital,  entered 
Forsyth  Dental  School.  She  is  now  assist¬ 
ant  to  Dr.  Oliver  in  Milford. 

Treasuei’er — Frederic  Crandall,  is  lo¬ 
cated  at  Draper  Corporation. 

Secretary — Max-y  L.  Ianzito,  is  employed 
at  the  Home  National  Bank. 

“Pauline  Smith,  our  shining  star,  is 
training  at  Worcester  Memoi'ial  Hospital. 
Others  who  have  entered  this  woi’thy  pi’ofes- 
sion  are  the  following:  Emilia  Costrino, 
Patricia  Carrol,  Margaret  Ferguson,  Mar¬ 
garet  Kapatoes,  Lillian  King,  Mai’ian  Lip- 
man,  Bruna  Pagnini,  Eva  Trotta,  and 
Bertha  Siipola. 

“Those  who  have  married  are:  Clifton 
Hannaford,  Elentina  Mainini,  Pia  Pomponio, 
Eleanor  Volpe,  Jane  Streeter,  Russell  Roy, 
and  Mary  Parente. 

“The  following  are  now  attending  high¬ 
er  institutions  of  learning:  Sabina  Bui’ns, 
B.  U.  Law;  Messrs.  Robinson,  Day,  and  Palm, 
Worcester  Tech.;  Astrid  Lai*son,  Genevieve 
Bioderick,  Winnifred  Gi’anger,  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College;  Lillian  Chafetz,  Worcester 
Teachers  College;  Pasquale  Niro,  Suffolk 
Law  School;  Irene  Mainini,  Regis;  James 
Kenney,  Mass.  Art  School;  Richard  McGin¬ 
nis,  B.  C. 
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“Among  those  employed:  Dorothy 

Bunting,  graduate  of  B.  U.  at  Archer  Rub¬ 
ber  Company;  Maria  Beccia,  graduate  of 
Bay  Path,  Miscoe  Spring  Co. ;  Claire  Burns, 
secretary  at  the  Rockwood  Candy  Company 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Russell  Roy,  graduate  of 
the  Game  Conservation  Institution  of  N.  J., 
now  at  the  MacLeau  Game  Refuge  in  Con¬ 
necticut;  Jennie  Anderson,  Anna  Ranahan, 
telephone  operators;  Louis  DeFilippis,  Gil¬ 
christ’s,  Boston;  Louise  Cenedella,  graduate 
of  LaSalle  Junior  College,  at  home;  Florence 
Andrew,  Silhouette  Beauty  Shop;  Alva  Elliot, 
Barney  Coal  Company;  Lucy  Hutchinson, 
assistant  to  Dr.  Crockett;  Allen  King,  H.  S. 
Chadbourne  Company;  Rose  Marcus,  Louis 
Fashion  Shop;  Helen  A.  Ianzito,  stenograph¬ 
er  at  East  End  Garage;  Clarence  Arnold  and 
Samuel  Blackler,  Draper  Corporation;  Bur- 
netta  Allen  is  at  the  Charlescraft  Press; 
E.  D.  DePalma,  Empire  Jewelry  Store; 
Esther  O’Brien,  Archer  Rubber  Company; 
Marco  Balzarini,  Gloria  Chain  Stores;  Ben- 
j  imin  Consoletti,  Proprietor  of  the  Sunny- 
side  Service  Station,  Milford. 

“My  very  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  1935  issue  of  the  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  L.  Ianzito,  Secretary.’’ 


1932. 

“Through  correspondence  with  several 
of  my  classmates,  I  have  secured  the  follow¬ 
ing  information  about  most  of  the  members 
of  the  class  of  ’32: 

President — William  Bellantonio. 

Vice-President — Fannie  DeCesare. 

Treasurer — Edmund  Sullivan. 

Secretary — Theresa  Consoletti. 

Valedictorian — Charles  SanClemente. 

Salutatorian — Wilbur  Sweet. 

“Our  graduates  include:  Max  Rice, 

(deceased,  April,  1935),  Mass.  School  of 
Optometry;  Edith  French,  Vesper  George 
Art  School;  Doris  Moore,  Burdett’s. 

“Students  now  at  college  or  other  in¬ 
stitutions:  William  Ballantonio,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege;  Bernard  Marcus,  Bates  College; 
Charles  SanClemente,  and  Edmund  Sullivan, 
Mass.  State  College;  Wilbur  Sweet,  Becker 
College;  William  Murray,  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege;  Shirley  Eastman,  Simmons  College; 
Mary  Ferrucci,  and  Rose  Farese,  B.  U.; 
Fannie  DeCesare,  Trade  School  for  Girls, 
Worcester;  Anna  Corta  and  Frances  Tyndall, 
State  Teachers  College,  Framingham;  Hazel 
Kerr,  Mass.  School  of  Art;  and  Pearl  Wyzan, 
Middlesex  Secretarial  School;  Rose  Laronga, 
B.  U.  School  of  Medicine. 

“Those  in  training:  Marjorie  Foley, 
Framingham  Union  Hospital;  Mary  Fertitta, 
Leonard  Morse  Hospital,  Natick;  Gladys 
Tower,  New  England  Hospital  for  Women 
and  Children;  Constance  Seastrom,  Milford 
Hciispital. 

“Marriages:  Theresa  Palma  —  Mrs. 

Merton  Tinkham;  Mildred  Tenney — Mrs,  John 
Cranley;  Marguerite  Lawson — Mrs.  Lawrence 
Doyle;  Bessie  Glatky — Mrs.  Harry  Miller; 
Vincent  Dinardo. 

“Those  employed:  Harriet  Carter,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  librarian  at  Milford  Town  Li¬ 
brary;  Helen  Casey  and  Rita  O’Sullivan, 
telephone  operators;  Eleanor  Luchini,  sec¬ 


retary  at  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.;  Doris  Moore, 
secretary  at  the  Employers  Fire  Insurance, 
Boston;  Helen  Cicchetti,  secretary;  Annette 
Rivard,  head  bookkeeper  at  MedAvay  Mills, 
Inc.;  Lena  Civinini,  dentist’s  assistant; 
Angelo  Calagione,  clerk  in  office  of  Hope- 
dale  Corp. ;  Ralph  Canali,  proprietor  of  grain 
business;  Edith  Carlson  and  Theresa  Conso¬ 
letti,  attendants  at  Wrentham  State  School. 

“On  behalf  of  the  class  of  ’32,  I  wish 
to  extend  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy. 

Cordially  yours, 

Theresa  R.  Consoletti,  Secretary.” 


1933. 

“The  other  day  I  was  pleased  to  meet  a 
classmate  and  had  quite  a  conversation  about 
the  class  of  ’33.  I  think  all  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  what  I  learned  from  our  discourse. 

President — William  Clifford,  attends 
Boston  College. 

Vice-President — Catherine  Naughton,  at¬ 
tends  Framingham  State  Teachers  College, 
where  Ayce  Youngson,  salutatorian,  is  also 
a  student. 

Treasurer — Charles  Brucato,  attends 
Holy  Cross  College. 

Secretary — Mary  Deletti. 

“The  following  members  are  now  at¬ 
tending  college  or  other  institutions;  Doro¬ 
thy  Dillon  and  Dorothy  Kirby,  Framingham 
State  Teachers  College;  James  Mullen,  Holy 
Cross;  Harold  Mattson,  Boston  University; 
Mario  Bruno,  State  Teachers  College  in  Mil¬ 
waukee;  Carl  Erickson,  Bentley  School  of 
Accounting;  Ada  Macuen,  Chandler  Secre¬ 
tarial  School;  George  Fitzpatrick,  Notre 
Dame;  Mildred  Dickman  and  Lena  Solomon, 
Portia  Law  School;  Francis  Gilbert  and 
Edwin  Zarach,  M.  I.  T.;  Mary  Rooney,  St. 
Regis;  Edith  Samuelson,  Simmons;  Helen 
Helfand,  Miss  Perry’s  School;  Elizabeth 
Droney,  Mass.  School  of  Art;  Angelo  Ragon- 
ese,  Connecticut  State  College;  Mary  Murray, 
Wellesley;  Clayton  Adams,  Becker’s;  Edwin 
White,  Northeastern;  Catherine  McAvoy  and 
Sylvia  Neckes,  South  Middlesex  Secretarial 
School. 

“Helen  Moriarty  has  successfully  com¬ 
pleted  a  course  at  Becker’s  College.  Doris 
Dugan,  Elizabeth  School  of  Beauty  Culture, 
now  has  a  beauty  shop  of  her  own  here  in 
Milford.  Angelina  Bagnoli,  Lucy  Celozzi, 
Yvonne  Gendron,  and  Evelyn  Spindel  are 
training  at  the  Milford  Hospital;  Dorothy 
Smiley,  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital;  Leona 
Stoddard,  Foxboro  State  Hospital. 

“The  following  have  obtained  positions 
in  offices:  Joseph  Neal,  South  Middlesex 
Secretarial  School,  bookkeeper  at  Seaver’s 
Express  Co.;  Barbara  Perkins,  South  Middle¬ 
sex  Secretarial  School,  Milford  Co-operative 
Bank.  Elsie  Chapman,  bookkeeper  with  the 
Michigan  Leather  and  Packing  Company  in 
Detroit:  Dorothy  May,  secretary  to  A  tty. 
Henry  Barbadoro;  Celia  Conlin,  stenograph¬ 
er  at  Hopedale  Coal  and  Ice  Company; 
Florence  Julian,  E.  R.  A.  Administrative  Of¬ 
fice;  Elizabeth  Antolini,  stenographer  at 
Archer  Rubber  Co.;  James  Gilroy  and 
Esther  Morelli,  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.;  Herbert 
Cass  and  William  McKinley,  clerks  at  Hope- 
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dale  Manufacturing  Corp.;  Lena  Ramelli  and 
Susan  Ohanian,  bookkeepers  at  Miscoe 
Springs  Company. 

‘‘Those  married  are:  Ernest  Richards, 
Helen  Thebeault,  now  Mrs.  Harold  Oldfield; 
Beatrice  Elliott,  now  Mrs.  Robert  Seviour. 

“I  hope  that  this  letter  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  all  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy  readers. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Mary  Deletti,  Secretary.” 


1934. 

“The  membership  of  the  class  of  ’34, 
is  divided  in  the  following  way:  Those  fur¬ 
thering  their  studies:  Eleanor  Boyer,  Miss 
Wheelock’s  Kindergarten  School;  Ernest 
Bragg,  Mt.  Hermon  School;  Emily  Butcher, 
business  school  in  Connecticut;  Boomie 
Chafetz,  Simmons  College;  Camel  Comolli, 
baseball  training  school,  Miami  Fla.;  A1 
Cook,  Worcester  Academy;  Kathryn  Hayes, 
Dottie  Jackson,  B.  U.;  Ken  Howard,  George 
Porter,  Dartmouth;  Margie  Kennedy,  and 
Margie  Rockwood,  Rose  Millicent,  Johnson 
School,  Boston;  George  Kilburn,  Pharmacist 
School,  Boston;  Bob  McGinnis,  Boston  Col¬ 
lege;  Art  Kenney  and  Bob  Philbin,  Holy 
Cross;  Mary  Lawless,  Regis  College;  Dottie 
Lawson,  Mass.  General  Hospital;  Carroll 
Mosher,  Burdett’s  Business  College;  Billie 
O’Donnell,  Mass.  State  College;  Mush  Press¬ 
man,  Worcester  Tech.;  Zeke  Reynolds,  Loom¬ 
is  School,  Connecticut;  Blanche  Templeman, 
Boston  Dispensary;  Joe  Wyzan,  Harvard; 
Libby  Webber,  Lasell  Junior  College;  Jane 
Wolfe,  Framingham  Teachers  College. 

“Amy  Smith,  our  class  vice-president 
and  valedictorian  is  convalescing  from  a  re¬ 
cent  illness.  Amie  is  a  true  friend  of  all 
her  classmates,  and  I  speak  for  them  when 
I  say  we  hope  she  will  get  well  soon. 


“Johnnie  Alberta,  Mario  Colabello,  and 
Tony  Pavento  are  barbers  in  Milford.  Mickey 
Alberto  drives  a  milk  truck;  Cameron  Allen 
works  in  the  Milford  Daily  News  Office  and 
Regina  Barberi  at  the  Vitalini  Coal  Com¬ 
pany.  Irene  Kosciak  is  at  the  Alhambra 
Rubber  Company.  Mary  Anderson,  George 
Carlson,  Adele  Civinini,  and  Lucy  Darcange- 
lo  work  in  Woolworth’s.  Roy  Knox  is  in 
Grant’s;  Francis  Finn  and  Francis  Fitz¬ 
patrick  are  in  the  First  National  Stores. 
Joseph  Cenedella  works  in  the  Economy 
Grocery  Store.  Joe  Bellantonio,  Bob  Magee, 
Joe  Blascio,  and  Jeanette  Foley  work  in 
Millis;  Molly  Bocaccino,  Joe  DiPietro,  Laura 
Grillo,  Lil  Edmunds,  and  Margaret  Watson 
are  at  the  Peerless  Shoe  Co.;  Marie  Vallee 
is  working  in  the  local  straw  shop;  Angie 
Bevilacqua  is  at  Barnard’s  Jewelry  Store, 
and  Arthur  Glatky  at  the  Empire  Jewelry 
Store.  John  Bibbo  works  for  the  Globe  Fruit 
Company,  George  Bilsbury  at  the  Archer 
Rubber  Co.,  John  Morelli  at  a  local  shoe 
shop,  Hazel  Cass,  and  Helen  Droney,  are 
nursemaids,  and  Leo  Castiglioni  works  in 
Providence,  R.  I.  Lillian  Cenedella  is  an  at¬ 
tendant  at  the  Wrentham  State  Hospital, 
while  Carge  Marcus  holds  the  same  position 
at  Medfield.  Busty  Crivello  works  at  Cos¬ 
tello  Bros.’  Store;  Lena  Daltorio  is  at  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Store;  Billie  Jacques  at  Metcalf’s 
Farm;  John  Gattoni  is  a  truck  driver;  Dorrie 
Lutz  is  employed  at  the  Dennison  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company;  Jimmie  Malnati  is  working 
in  a  restaurant;  Eddie  O’Neill  at  Morin’s 
Studio;  Rose  Vasile  attended  dancing  school, 
is  now  a  dancing  teacher.  Alyce  Roy  is  now 
Mrs.  Walter  Force.  Mario  Tessic-ini  has 
moved  to  New  York  and  Carmen  Gorglior- 
melia  is  now  living  in  Framingham. 

“So  ends  my  letter  and  I  trust  that  it 
will  refresh  your  memoy  of  that  famous  class 
of  1934.  Yours  for  more  continued  success 
in  the  Oak,  Lily,  and  Ivy. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elizabeth  Webber,  Secretary.” 
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THE  STRANGER. 


It  was  early  autumn.  An  unexpected 
rain-storm  was  drenching  the  hilly  region 
of  a  small  village  in  New  England.  A 
fierce  wind  howled  and  moaned  through 
the  huge  trees  of  a  rather  secluded  spot 
just  beyond  the  village  lights.  Mud  was 
everywhere.  It  was  oozing  in  the  narrow, 
winding  roadway  where  a  few  straggling 
horses  had  struggled  along  earlier  in  the 
evening;  it  was  caked  around  the  trees, 
and  some  of  it  had  splashed  on  both  sides 
of  the  worn  road.  Sudden  flashes  of  light¬ 
ning  revealed  a  shady  landscape  of  sturdy 
trees  and  rugged  hills.  The  night  was 
cold. 

A  pinpoint  of  light  gleamed  in  the 
darkness.  It  seemed  to  come  from  a  small 
clump  of  trees  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
road,  which  did  not  quite  reach  the  dense 
wood  further  back.  A  sudden  burst  of 
lightning  revealed  a  tiny  weatherbeaten 
shack  almost  hidden  by  the  trees.  It 
seemed  to  be  deserted.  Another  flash, 
however,  showed  smoke  escaping  from  a 
dilapidated  chimney.  A  flickering  light, 
as  from  a  candle,  came  through  a  tiny 
cracked  window. 

The  house  was  apparently  occupied, 
but  its  interior  presented  a  most  desolate 
appearance.  There  was  a  tiny  room  abso¬ 
lutely  barren  of  luxuries.  The  flickering 
flame  from  a  tiny  fireplace  revealed  several 
small  humps  on  the  dirt  floor.  A  heavy 
iron  pot,  from  which  the  musty  odor  of  a 
broth  issued,  hung  from  a  rod  extending 
across  the  top  of  the  fire.  Over  this  fire¬ 
place  was  a  decayed  wooden  shelf  upon 
which  a  kerosene  lamp  held  full  reign. 
The  walls  of  the  cabin  were  roughly- 
hewn  with  half-decayed  boards,  which  al¬ 
so  formed  the  outside  walls.  Rusty  nails 
were  hammered  all  around  the  room.  Di¬ 
rectly  opposite  the  fireplace  was  a  low 
couch,  at  the  foot  of  which,  was  a  crumpled 
dirty  blanket.  A  box-like  cupboard  was 
half  hidden  in  the  shadow  of  one  corner 
of  the  room.  , 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  the  room, 
however,  was  the  figure  of  a  stooped  man 
who  sat  behind  an  untidy  table.  He  pre¬ 
sented  a  striking  appearance.  Straggling 
bits  of  gray  hair  fell  over  a  low  forehead. 
A  thin  aquiline  nose  thrust  itself  out  be¬ 
tween  close-set,  small,  avaricious  eyes,  over 
which  shaggy  brows  met  together.  Grim¬ 
ness  of  expression  was  shown  in  his 
tightly  -  compressed,  thin  lips.  Deep 
wrinkles  embedded  themselves  in  his 
anemically  yellow  skin.  His  outthrust 


chin  indicated  a  firmness  and  tenacity  of 
mind. 

But  it  was  his  hands  which  attracted 
the  most  attention.  They  were  yellow 
hands — toil-worn  hands.  They  were 
greedy,  clutching  hands  that  would  ap¬ 
parently  grasp  everything  within  reach. 
Now  they  were  delving  in  and  out  of 
silver  and  gold  dollars,  which  were  lying 
in  a  heap  upon  the  table.  A  gleam  of 
avarice  and  desire  shone  in  his  leering 
eyes.  His  ever-moving  hands  now  held  up 
a  heap  of  gold  and  silver,  which  he  let  slip 
gradually  through  his  fingers,  as  he  gazed 
hungrily  at  the  sparkle  they  caught  from 
the  flame  of  the  fire.  A  harsh  cracked 
laugh  of  satisfaction  escaped  his  lips. 

He  was  suddenly  interrupted  in  the 
midst  of  his  gloating  by  a  loud  knock.  His 
startled  gaze  fled  to  the  door;  then  to 
the  pile  of  money.  He  quickly  seized  the 
pieces  and  thrust  them  into  two  sacks, 
which  he  threw  into  a  small  compartment 
on  the  side  of  the  fireplace.  The  knock 
came  again. 

He  opened  the  door.  A  short,  neat, 
but  thoroughly-soaked  man  stood  on  the 
threshold. 

“May  I  come  in?”  he  asked  in  a 
frightened  but  clear  voice. 

The  door  was  slowly  opened  wider, 
and  a  suspicious  gaze  was  leveled  on  the 
stranger  who  without  awaiting  a  welcome, 
entered  quietly  and  slipped  off  his  wet 
coat.  The  old  man’s  eyes  never  left  the 
intruder,  even  as  he  hung  the  coat  on  the 
door. 

“I  was  caught  in  the  sudden  rain 
while  on  the  road  to  Dawson.  The  wheels 
of  my  wagon  became  stuck  in  the  muddy 
roads,  and  I  was  unable  to  proceed.  I 
brought  my  horses  under  the  clump  of 
trees  at  the  side  of  your  house;  they  will 
be  sheltered  for  a  while.” 

His  words  seemed  to  have  fallen  on 
deaf  ears,  but  after  a  few  minutes  of  sil¬ 
ence  he  was  rewarded  with  an  answer. 

“Dawson?  That’s  not  far  from  here. 
You  could  have  reached  the  town  in  an¬ 
other  half  hour.” 

For  a  moment  the  stranger  remained 
silent. 

“The  horses  that  I  hired,  Sir,  were 
overtired.  If  they  were  my  own,  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  acted  diqerently.” 

“ Hired  horses?  Hired?  You  paid 
money  to  hire  horses  when  it  would  have 
been  just  as  easy  to  walk  the  distance?” 
His  voice  rose  incredulously.  “Think  how 
much  money  you  would  have  saved.  Gold 
pieces — sparkling  gold  pieces  that  glisten 
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and  sparkle  in  the  light — you  threw 
away !” 

These  words  brought  a  sudden  glow 
to  his  eyes.  He  seemed  as  in  a  trance. 
His  whole  body  was  atremble,  and  his 
hands  began  to  clutch  and  grasp  in  front 
of  him. 

The  stranger  remained  transfixed  in 
his  chair.  Never  had  he  seen  such  insane¬ 
ly  desirous  eyes.  Greed  shone  through 
their  fixed  glassiness.  He  regarded  his 
host  quietly,  and  as  the  spell  began  to  wear 
off,  he  voiced  his  feelings. 

“Walked  that  distance  of  twenty 
miles?  Why  I  would  have  been  insane  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  What  is  money  for 
but  to  make  easier  the  more  difficult  turn 
of  life’s  highway  for  one’s  self  and  his 
friends?” 

For  a  moment  the  miser  stared  in 
credulously  at  him.  He  seemed  too  shocked 
to  move.  Then  his  gaze  rested  scornful¬ 
ly  on  this  intruder. 

“Bah!  The  fool’s  way  of  thinking! 
And  friends — ”  here  scorn  and  abhorence 
entered  his  voice — -“They  are  hypocrites 
who  draw  all  they  can  from  you  and  then 
leave  you.  That  is  a  friend!”  Like  a  tor¬ 
rent  these  words  fell  from  his  sneering 
lips. 

With  pity  in  his  eyes  and  sorrow  in 
his  voice,  the  stranger  gave  vent  to  his 
thoughts. 

“What  is  life  for  but  to  be  lived?  A 
secluded  existence — no  friends — no  con¬ 
tacts — no  happiness  or  joy  in  living — all 
indicate  a  life  completely  wasted.  The 
very  essence  of  life  is  friendship — we  need 
someone  to  whom  we  can  reveal  our  deep¬ 
est  feelings  and  thoughts.  Life  is  so  short 
that  one  should  make  the  most  of  it.” 

“Bah!  I  take  no  heed  of  your  words. 
They  are  but  the  words  and  thoughts  of 
who  have  gone  to  schools.  Bah!”  He 
glowered  at  the  man. 

A  silence  followed  this  last  exclama¬ 
tion,  during  which  the  stranger  became 
deeply  engrossed  in  his  thoughts.  The 
miser  grunted  and  laughed  under  his 
breath.  The  fire  crackled  on  brightly  and 
cast  weird  shadows  upon  the  faces  of  these 
two  men  so  different  in  type.  The  long 
silence  also  revealed  that  the  storm  had 
somewhat  abated.  The  stranger  rose  to 
leave.  He  stood  silently  for  a  moment  at 
the  door  and  put  out  his  hand. 

“Thank  you  for  the  shelter,  but,  my 
friend,  take  heed  to  what  I  said  before  it 
is  too  late.  You  will  regret  it  some  day  if 
you  don’t  now.” 

When  his  host  did  not  proffer  his  hand, 
he  left  quietly.  The  door  closed  with  a 


bang,  and  the  miser  returned  to  his  table. 
He  sat  quietly  and  gazed  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  Several  times  a  low, 
mocking  laugh  fell  from  his  lips. 

In  about  an  hour,  he  rose  and  slowly 
poked  the  embers.  Convinced  that  they 
would  burn  for  a  time,  he  reached  to  take 
down  a  sickle  which  was  hanging  on  the 
wall.  He  wished  to  sharpen  it  for  the  next 
day’s  work.  Suddenly  a  decayed  piece  of 
wood,  loosened  by  the  weather  effects  of 
the  many  seasons,  fell  down  upon  his 
shoulder.  Startled,  he  turned  around,  and 
before  he  became  fully  aware  of  what  had 
happened,  he  lost  his  balance.  A  sharp 
pain  in  his  left  arm  drew  his  attention. 
The  sickle  which  had  fallen  from  its  perch 
had  cut  a  deep  gash  in  the  old  man’s  arm. 
As  he  gazed  spellbound  at  the  cut,  the 
blood  spurted  out.  For  a  moment  his 
senses  reeled,  and  everything  whirled  be¬ 
fore  him.  Blood — a  thing  he  could  never 
stand.  A  doctor — he  needed  one — anything 
to  have  his  life. 

He  sprang  up,  tied  a  heavy  cloth  on 
his  arm,  seized  his  money  bags  from  the 
compartment,  clasped  them  tightly  to  his 
breast,  and  fled  out  from  the  shack — he 
knew  not  where.  Out  to  the  village  was 
his  first  thought — thirty  minutes.  He 
hastened  his  steps — his  thoughts  began  to 
ramble.  The  rain  began  to  fall  again, 
and  before  he  realized  it,  he  was  drenched 
to  the  skin.  Suddenly  he  discovered  that 
he  was  not  on  the  road.  He  was  walking, 
but  he  knew  not  where.  Trees  were  all 
around  him — he  was  in  the  woods !  Alone ! 
— Where? — He  was  lost!  On  and  on — the 
trees  around  him  held  the  rain — he  was 
bleeding,  but  the  wound  did  not  pain  any 
longer — he  was  numb.  Where  was  he? 

“God  in  Heaven,  help  me!  Help  Me!” 

Why  had  he  left  the  house — he  should 
have  used  more  than  one  rag  to  cover  his 
wound — the  blood  had  oozed  through — 
where  was  he?  It  was  an  eternity — years 
since  he  had  left  his  house — money — 
money — . 

He  was  becoming  weak. 

“Friends — the  very  essence  of  life  is 
friendship — someone  to  whom  you  reveal 
your  thoughts — money  is  of  no  consesuence 
— .”  What  were  those  words  that  seemed 
to  haunt  him?  Ah,  yes,  he  remembered. 
They  were  true — why  had  he  not  realized 
if  before?  If  he  could  only  find  his  way 
out  of  the  woods — it  was  so  dark  and 
dreary — why  had  he  not  lived  differently? 
Friends — help — money — . 

“Life  is  so  short  that  one  should  make 
the  most  of  it.”  Where  had  he  heard  this 
before?  Money — fool  that  he  had  been! 
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To  live  alone!  He  should  have  known.  He 
staggered  on.  In  a  frenzy  he  threw  away 
one  of  the  bags.  He  did  not  want  it,  but 
— gold  and  silver — gold  that  sparkles — 
sparkles — gleams — why  had  he  thrown  it 
away?  He  wanted  it — his  gold — his 
sparkling  gold  and  silver  that  he  had 
saved  for  so  many  years. 

“I  must  have  it!  I  will  find  it!” 

His  tottering  steps  turned  him  around 
and  he  sank  on  his  knees.  His  trembling 
hands  were  seeking  the  bag.  He  thought 
of  a  doctor,  and — .  He  must  have  a 
doctor  to  treat  his  arm.  He  needed  help 
not  money!  With  a  curse  he  threw  the 
second  sack  away  and  hastened  uncertain¬ 
ly  away. 

“Forgive  me,  God!  I  have  lived 
wrong !  Forgive  me !  Ah,  ’tis  not  too  late 
is  it — ?” 

He  discarded  the  regained  sack 
again.  An  exultant,  triumphant  note 
caused  his  voice  to  vibrate. 

What  was  that  upon  which  he  fell? 
He  was  falling — falling — falling.  Waves 
and  volumes  of  noise,  thunder,  increasing, 
rolling— rolling — nearer — nearer — over  and 
around  him — enveloping  him — increasing 
— louder  until  it  reached  a  high  crescendo, 
and  then  in  a  great  illuminating  light,  it 
burst. 

And  the  moon,  bursting  out  from  be¬ 
hind  a  thunder  cloud,  looked  silently  down 
upon  a  man  who  had  lived,  yet  had  not 
lived  until  the  end. 

Kay  Ohanian,  ’35. 


I. 

THE  AUTHOR’S  WIFE. 


Miller  Stark  lay  dying.  His  was  a 
lingering  death,  and  he  had  plenty  of  time 
to  reflect  on  his  strange  life,  which  was 
ruined  by  an  obsession  that  ruled  all  his 
days  and  governed  his  every  action.  He 
had  desired  to  erect  a  monument  to  him¬ 
self.  He  wished  to  write  a  book  that  would 
live  forever — a  masterpiece.  He  had  not 
succeeded,  although  he  had  written  many 
stories  and  had  published  many  best-sell¬ 
ers.  However,  more  than  anyone  else,  he 
realized  that  as  good  as  his  best  books 
were,  they  were  not  masterpieces. 

For  him  life  had  been  a  quest  for  a 
theme,  for  the  ever-present,  yet  never- 
found  story  that  would  appeal  to  all  people 
of  all  time.  This  quest  led  him  over  the 


world.  He  visited  New  York,  Paris,  Lon¬ 
don,  Shanghai,  Java,  Borneo,  and  every 
other  conceivable  place  in  search  of  a  story. 
He  formed  and  rejected  many  plots;  each 
seemed  to  have  some  flaw. 

Life  had  been  difficult  for  him,  but  it 
was  much  more  so  for  his  wife,  poor  soul, 
who  had  wanted  a  home  and  a  family  in 
a  small  New  England  town.  But  he  had 
dragged  her  along  with  him  on  all  his  trips. 
He  could  still  remember  her  vain  pro¬ 
testations  : 

“But  why  must  we  race  around  the 
world  all  our  lives  for  a  theme  that  you 
must  find,  Mil?  Let’s  buy  that  house  in 
Peacedale.  It’s  calm  and  quiet  there,  and 
will  afford  a  pleasing  environment  for 
your  writing.  You’re  just  as  liable  to  find 
the  theme  there  as  in  some  far  corner  of 
the  world.” 

He  continued  to  reflect. 

“Can’t  you  understand,  Evie  dear,  that 
I  must  travel?  I  must  see  life  in  all  its 
phases  so  that  I  can  write  as  to  appeal 
to  all  people  of  all  time.  I  must  seek  a 
story  that  will  be  my  masterpiece!  Is 
everything  packed?” 

“Yes,  Mil.” 

Thus  he  remembered  how  the  years 
passed.  They  had  seen  strange  sights, 
peculiar  people,  and  had  visited  many 
lands.  The  ever  elusive  theme  always 
seemed  just  ahead. 

As  he  lay  thinking,  Miller  Stark  real¬ 
ized  that  Evie  probably  hated  him  and 
the  life  he  had  forced  upon  her.  He  hat¬ 
ed  himself  for  it. 

“It’s  strange,”  he  mused,  “That  my 
last  thoughts  are  of  her,  and  not  of  my 
unwritten  masterpiece.” 

Suddenly  a  strange  thought  filled  his 
brain,  and  he  began  to  mutter  to  himself. 

“Is  it  possible!  Oh  what  a  fool  I’ve 
been !  What  a  fool !  Here  I’ve  been  drag¬ 
ging  my  masterpiece  around  with  me  all 
these  years.  Evie,  oh  Evie,  come  here 
quick !” 

“What’s  wrong,  Mil?” 

“I’ve  found  it,  dear,  I’ve  found  it! 
My  masterpiece!  It’s  you,  your  life!  It 
has  everything,  adventure,  travel,  life,  and 
a  great  love  story!  Oh,  I  know  you  love 
Jim  Hart.  I’ve  known  it  for  a  long  time.” 

She  flushed,  but  faced  him  bravely. 

“I  don’t  blame  you,  Evie,  I  realize  I 
killed  all  your  feeling  for  me.  I  hope 
you’ll  be  happy  with  him.  Goodbye,  I’m 
going.” 

But  a  little  later  she  heard  him 
murmur,  “The  Author’s  Wife.  What  a 
story !” 
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II. 


IV. 


A  week  later  they  buried  him,  and 
after  the  funeral  Evelyn  Stark  was  sitting 
alone  in  her  tiny  apartment. 

“It’s  strange,”  she  mused,  “even  his 
last  thoughts  were  of  his  unwritten 
masterpiece.  What  was  the  title?  He 
said  it  was  about  my  life,  him — .” 

She  pondered  a  few  minutes,  then  be¬ 
gan  to  talk  to  herself. 

“It  has  everything:  adventure,  we  had 
plenty  of  that;  travel,  altogether  too  much 
of  that;  life,  we  saw  more  than  enough; 
love,  he  knew  about  Jim,  but  he  would 
not  let  me  go — the  beast!  I’ll  fix  him, 
I’ll  write  the  story  and  be  the  author  of 
a  masterpiece.” 

Fortunately  she  had  kept  a  diary,  and 
by  consulting  its  pages,  she  passed  several 
months  writing  a  book  by  which  she 
would  avenge  herself. 

III. 

Six  months  after  they  buried  Miller 
Stark,  Evelyn  became  Mrs.  Hart.  She  and 
her  husband  were  still  young.  They  were 
completely  happy  in  their  beautiful  home 
in  Peacedale. 

Shortly  after  her  wedding,  Evie  fin¬ 
ished  the  book.  As  she  thought  of  the 
days  she  might  have  spent  living  with  Jim, 
instead  of  racing  around  the  world  with 
Miller  Stark,  her  hatred  increased. 

One  night  she  told  Jim. 

“Jim,  Mil  knew  we  loved  each  other, 
but  he  would  not  let  me  go.  I’ll  get  even 
with  him  yet.” 

“Oh  forget  it,  darling,  poor  Mil  is 
dead,  and  we  are  happy  now.” 

“Forget  it!  How  can  I  ever  forget 
it!  All  those  years  I  spent  running 
around  the  world  with  him  might  have 
been  spent  with  you.  But  I’ll  get  even.” 

She  didn’t  tell  Jim  about  the  book, 
and  she  couldn’t  bring  herself  to  the  point 
of  having  it  published.  For  months  the 
manuscript  lay  in  a  drawer.  She  was 
ideally  happy,  and  seldom  thought  of  Mil¬ 
ler  Stark. 

However,  one  evening  Jim  came 
home  from  his  broker’s  office  without  his 
usual  grin. 

“My  dear,  he  said,  “things  are  getting 
worse,  I’m  barely  holding  on,  and  if  mat¬ 
ters  don’t  grow  better  soon,  we’re  done 
for.  It’s  going  to  be  tough  sledding  for 
a  while.” 

She  took  the  blow  calmly.  After  all, 
she  had  Jim.  What  did  money  matter? 


A  month  later  the  firm  of  Hart  and 
Company  went  into  bankruptcy.  The 
Harts  were  not  living  in  the  same  house 
in  Peacedale  now.  They  moved  to  a  poor 
section  of  town.  Jim  was  not  so  cheer¬ 
ful  of  late,  and  his  wife  quickly  learned 
the  value  of  money. 

One  day  Jim  found  some  typed  pages. 
He  showed  them  to  Evie. 

“Is  this  one  of  Mil’s  books?”  he  asked. 

“Oh  that’s  his  masterpiece,”  she 
sighed,  and  her  dormant  hatred  flared 
anew. 

“His  masterpiece!  Then  it  must  be 
worth  a  fortune!  We’ll  have  it  published; 
it  will  put  us  back  on  Easy  Street,”  Jim 
exclaimed. 

“We’ll  publish  it,”  she  thought. 

V. 

A  week  later  they  were  seated  in  the 
office  of  the  editor-in-chief  of  a  great  pub¬ 
lishing  concern.  The  editor  was  talking. 

“Why  this  story  is  a  masterpiece,  it 
will  sweep  the  country.  It  has  everything : 
adventure,  travel,  life,  and  a  great  love 
story !” 

These  astounding  words  from  an 
ordinarily  cautious  editor  were  a  finishing 
touch  to  Evie’s  triumph. 

They  then  came  to  terms,  very  liberal 
terms.  The  book  might  make  them  inde¬ 
pendent  for  life,  she  realized. 

They  finished  the  minor  details. 

“What’s  the  title  to  be?”  asked  the 
editor. 

“The  Author’s  Wife.” 

“And  the  author?” 

She  did  not  answer. 

“What  is  the  author’s  name?”  he  re¬ 
peated. 

Another  long  pause,  then  she  cleared 
her  throat,  took  a  quick  breath,  and  said, 
“Miller  Stark.” 

Richard  Siegel,  ’35. 


THE  LITTLE  RED  LAMP. 


The  Little  Red  Lamp  was  burning 
with  a  warm  glow  in  the  window  of  the 
Perry  homestead.  Like  a  beacon  its  light 
shone  forth  into  the  darkness  of  the  som¬ 
bre  night  and  lent  a  soft  radiance  to  the 
little  weatherbeaten  house. 

Inside  Mrs.  Perry  was  seated  by  the 
fire  darning  one  of  Davy’s  socks  which  she 
unconsciously  fondled  every  now  and  then. 
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Oh,  how  she  did  love  her  Davy!  When  he 
was  born,  the  Perry  couple  were  in  their 
early  forties,  and  for  a  long  time  they  had 
prayed  that  God  would  bless  them  with  a 
son.  He  had  answered  their  prayers. 
Davy  was  their  only  child  and  they  loved 
him  dearly. 

The  spacious  rocker  opposite  that  of 
Mrs.  Perry’s  was  vacant.  A  corn-cob  pipe, 
which  was  lying  idly  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair,  indicated  that  the  father  of  the 
household,  tired  after  a  hard  day’s  work 
in  the  fields,  had  gone  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Perry  darned  on  and  on.  Soon 
she  began  to  nod.  She  shook  herself  and 
glanced  up  at  the  clock.  It  struck  half 
past  ten.  Davy  never  remained  so  long 
over  to  Tom’s.  He  was  always  home  by 
ten  o’clock. 

“Maybe,”  she  thought,  “they  are  in 
the  middle  of  a  good  game  of  checkers. 
Davy  likes  checkers.  Besides,  Davy  isn’t 
a  baby  and  can  take  care  of  himself.  He 
is  now  a  big,  robust  boy  of  seventeen.” 

However,  she  couldn’t  go  to  bed.  She 
tilted  the  shade  of  the  lamp,  which  for 
generation  and  generation,  had  signified 
to  those  loved  ones  who  were  coming  home 
that  Mother  was  waiting  for  them.  Why 
Davy  often  voiced  the  thought  that  he 
couldn’t  recognize  the  old  homestead  after 
dark  if  the  lamp  were  not  glowing  from 
one  of  the  windows.  Its  light  gave  him  a 
contented,  secure  feeling  when  he  turned 
the  corner.  He  fondly  christened  it  “The 
Light  of  Motherly  Love.” 

It  was  twelve  o’clock  and  Mrs.  Perry 
was  worried.  “Father,”  she  called  in  a 
frightened  voice,  “Davy  isn’t  home  yet. 
You’d  better  run  over  to  Tom’s.” 

Some  minutes  later  Mr.  Perry  re¬ 
turned.  He  had  a  worried  look  on  his  face; 
little  flakes  of  snow  were  clinging  to  his 
clothing. 

“He’s  not  over  there,  Mother.  He 
hasn’t  been  there  all  evening.  You  don’t 
suppose  he  was  serious  the  other  night 
when  he  was  talking  about  going  to  sea? 

You  know  he  has  always  been  fond  of  it.” 

“No,  he  was  only  joking,  Father.  He 
knows  we  would  never  consent  to  his  go¬ 
ing.  Maybe  he  went  to  town  and  had  to 
remain  there  tonight  because  of  the  storm. 

I’ll  wait  up  for  him  a  while  longer. 

The  Little  Red  Lamp  burnt  steadily 
through  the  night,  but  did  not  greet  Davy, 
who  bore  out  his  father’s  thought  and  went 
to  sea,  for  which  he  always  had  a  passion¬ 
ate  love.  He  had  accepted  an  offer  to  work 
aboard  a  fishing  schooner,  for  his  one  de¬ 
sire  was  to  earn  sufficient  money  which 
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would  enable  his  parents  to  spend  their 
last  years  in  comfort,  free  from  toil. 

On  that  snowy  night  ten  years  ago, 
he  had  kissed  his  mother  and  father  good¬ 
bye,  as  he  always  did  even  when  running 
across  to  Tom’s.  He  also  bade  the  Little 
Red  Lamp  a  fond  farewell.  He  did  not 
go  to  Tom’s;  he  went  to  sea.  When  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  first  pay,  three  months  after  his 
departure  from  home,  he  enclosed  it  in 
his  first  letter  and  proudly  mailed  it  to  his 
beloved  parents.  But  it  was  returned  un¬ 
opened,  as  were  the  many  others  which 
followed.  He  did  not  know  that  his  fath¬ 
er  had  died  within  a  short  time  after  his 
departure,  and  that  his  mother  had  moved 
many  miles  away  from  his  former  home. 

All  of  these  thoughts  were  going 
through  Davy’s  mind  as  he  entered  the 
harbor  of  the  little  fishing  village  where 
his  boat  was  to  dock.  For  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  Davy  Perry  was  about  to 
set  foot  on  his  native  shores. 

It  was  snowing  quite  heavily,  but  he 
didn’t  seem  to  mind.  The  night  he  left 
home  saw  the  snow  fall.  Suddenly  some¬ 
thing  caught  his  eye!  !  But  oh,  he  must 
be  dreaming.  His  imagination  was  run¬ 
ning  away  with  him.  He  beheld  a  little 
red  lamp,  smiling  bravely  from  the  window 
of  a  small  gray  cottage  which  overlooked 
the  sea.  Davy’s  step  became  surer;  a  light 
of  hope  shone  in  his  eyes,  and  he  experi¬ 
enced  the  same  contented  feeling  he  did  of 
old.  But  he  must  be  mistaken!  His  old 
homstead  was  many  miles  from  here  and 
all  indications  had  convinced  him  that  his 
parents  were  dead.  Still  there  was  only 
one  Light  of  Motherly  Love  like  that  in  the 
world. 

He  went  hesitatingly  up  the  path  and 
softly  opened  the  door  of  the  cottage.  In¬ 
side  he  saw  an  exact  replica  of  the  sitting 
room  in  the  old  homestead  where  he  had 
lived  as  a  boy.  Dad’s  chair  was  there,  and 
the  old  corn-cob  pipe  was  holding  its  fa¬ 
miliar  place  of  honor  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  There  by  the  fire,  with  her  hands 
in  her  lap,  sat  his  dear  mother.  She  was 
older  and  grayer  than  when  he  last  saw 
her.  A  strangled  sob  escaped  him  as  he 
called  “Mother,  I’m  back  from  Tom’s.” 

The  Little  Red  Lamp  smiled  a  radiant 
tribute  of  thanks  to  the  sea  beyond. 

Veronica  Moriarty,  ’35. 
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CLOAK  ROOM  CLIQUES. 


The  recess  bell,  better  known  as  the 
rescue  bell,  at  the  Girls’  High,  poured 
forth  from  many  doors  a  heterogeneous 
stream  of  pubescity,  eager  for  a  few 
minutes’  freedom.  All  types  were  well 
represented.  The  colorful  throng  stormed 
down  stairs  and  through  long  corridors 
with  unceasing  chatter.  Each  group  of 
kindred  souls  quickly  congregated  at  its 
customary  spot.  The  campus,  corridors, 
landings,  and  cloak  room  all  had  a  full 
quota. 

Shirley,  late  as  usual,  but  hurrying 
for  fear  of  missing  Gwen’s  promised  re¬ 
cital,  joined  her  clique  in  the  cloak  room. 
The  chitter-chatter  sounded  like  a  Chinese 
convention.  A  steady  parade  came  and 
went,  joined  groups  or  left  them,  yet 
miraculously,  everyone  seemed  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  Near  Shirley’s  pals 
a  few  were  craming  for  a  resume  history 
test.  One  “Helpful  Hannah”  was  giving 
some  pointers. 

“When  Sir  Francis  Drake  returned 
after  a  successful  voyage,  Queen  Liz 
knighted  him  on  his  own  quarter-deck.” 

“What  part  of  the  Queen’s  "Vassal  was 
that?”  demanded  a  “Lady  Loud-mouth.” 

“The  quarter-deck,  Miss  Obtuse,  is 
part  of  the  Vassal’s  vessel!” 

“Miss  Obtuse  yourself,  I’m  way  ahead 
of  that  drivel  anyway.  I’m  on  the  taxa¬ 
tion  problem.” 

“Current  events,  eh?” 

“Enough  of  the  sagacious  crevices, 
Chick-a-dee,  and  that  goes  for  the  rest  of 
you  crackers-wise.  If  we  don’t  get  this 
forthcoming  questionaire,  our  “tellers” 
will  be  worked  with  a  vengence.  Have  not 
the  lambikins  been  forewarned  in  no  un¬ 
certain  tones?  And  here’s  a  point  we 
musn’t  forget  to  remember,”  continued  the 
self-appointed  tutor,  “the  Colonists  would¬ 
n’t  have  had  such  a  tough  break  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  if  Lord  Chatham  didn’t  have  to  leave 
London  because  of  his  gout  and  go  to 
Bath.” 

“Stew  bad  the  poor  soul  didn’t  know 
about  Life  Buoy,”  reflected  a  little  bright 
eyes. 

“Would  you  mind  pausing  in  these 
hysterical  recitations  long  enough  to  help 
this  poor  soul,”  pleaded  a  hitherto  silent 
member  of  the  group.  “I  was  caught 
whispering  in  English  A  and  I  have  to — ” 

“Memorize  a  poem,”  six  voices  spoke 
as  one. 

“Exactly!  And  the  only  poems  I 
know  are  by  J.  Wallington  Wimply.” 


Millie  and  Peg  were  listening  with 
interest  to  a  far  different  topic.  Gwen  had 
her  arm  about  her  chum,  Madeline,  but 
frequently  needed  it  to  explain  her  story. 
Madeline  and  Gwen  were  exact  opposites, 
yet  a  perfect  understanding  cemented 
their  friendship  for  all  time.  Gwen  was 
all  animation  and  radiated  the  much  de¬ 
sired  pep,  vim,  and  vigor.  Madeline’s 
sweet  smile  and  quiet  poise  proclaimed  a 
calmer  nature.  She  listened  with  indulg¬ 
ence  to  Gwen’s  enthusiasms. 

“Aw,  Gwen,  please  start  over  again,” 
pleaded  Shirley. 

“Some  time,  Lightin’,  you’re  going  to 
lose  out,”  said  Peg,  without  sympathy. 

“Wel-1  yesterday,”  repeated  Gwen,  “I 
was  going  by  the  parking  space  near  the 
Bijou  when  I  saw  a  distinguished  looking 
man  and  two  young  fellows  getting  into 
a  Dusenberg,  or  maybe  it  was  a  Hispano 
Sueza.  The  fellows  were  wearing  the  snaz¬ 
ziest  uniforms!  Really  ’n  truly,  pals,  my 
heart  somersaulted  right  up  to  my  ton¬ 
sils.” 

“For  the  car  or  the  uniforms?”  quir- 
ied  Millie. 

“For  the  fellow  in  the  uniform,  the 
snappiest  uniform,  of  course.” 

“Of  course!”  chorus. 

“He  was  holding  the  door  for  the 
others  and  as  I  was  about  to  pass  them,  I 
was  so  flustered  that  I  dropped  my  bag, 
’n  as  luck  would  have  it,  it  opened;  every¬ 
thing  spilled  in  forty-seven  directions.” 

“I  can  picture  that  cascade,”  offered 
Peg,  “everything  from  bobby  pins  to  shoe 
buckles,  eh,  Lovey?” 

“And  I  can  finish  the  picture,”  chimed 
in  Shirley.  “The  handsome  hero  looked  at 
the  fair  damosel  in  distress,  sort  of  laugh¬ 
ed  a  little,  and  then  helped  her  to  pick  it 
all  up!” 

“You  vas  dere  Sharley!”  giggled 
Gwen,  “I  forgot  all  about  the  others  until 
the  elderly  man  broke  in  on  my  trance 
with,  ‘Ahem!  I’m  glad  to  see  we  still  have 
chivalry  in  this  age  of  chiselry,  mah  boy, 
but  how  about  us?’  My  West  Pointer, 
(for  I’m  sure  he  is  a  Cadet,  hurriedly  tip¬ 
ped  his  hat  and  said  ‘see  you  in  church.’ 

“Aw!  I’ll  bet  he  was  the  chauffeur,” 
wet  blanketted  Millie  with  a  noisey  wink 
to  the  others. 

“Wrong  the  first  time,”  retorted  Gwen 
with  a  toss  of  her  blond  waves,  “The  older 
man  was  driving.” 

“Eureka!”  exclaimed  Shirley,  “I’ve 
solved  the  problem!  ‘Member  Eloise  brag¬ 
ging  about  her  cousin  at  West  Point  and 
his  chum  coming  to  visit  her  during  the 
Christmas  holidays?  When  they  didn’t 
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show  up,  and  we  tried  to  call  her  bluff  she 
said  they  would  come  later.  I’ll  bet  my 
chain-letter  dimes,  they  are  the  afore¬ 
mentioned,  because  Eloise  lives  right  near 
the  Bijou.” 

“Eloise  is  a  snag  in  any  romance.” 

“That  name  reminds  me  of  a  lizard.” 

“All  is  not  lost,  my  Sweet,”  consoled 
Madeline,  “I’ll  bet  she  brings  them  to  our 
prom  next  Friday.” 

The  bell  rang,  the  cliques  broke  up  and 
disappeared  as  quickly  as  the  beads  of  a 
suddenly  snapped  necklace. 

Two  days  later  all  plans  for  the  dance 
were  well  underway. 

“I  can’t  go  because  I  can’t  have  a  new 
dress,”  announced  Shirley. 

“Now  Shirley!  You  know  your  latest 
is  simply  perf.” 

“Yes,  but  I’ve  scored  on  Dorothy  twice 
in  that,  and  now  she  has  a  stunning  new 
floor  sweeper  especially  for  this  minuet, 
and  in  comparison,  I’d  rate  as  many  heart 
throbs  from  BiUiam  as  if  I  were  wearing 
Queen  Mary’s  hat.” 

“I  lost  my  bet  on  the  fight,”  bemoaned 
Gwen,  “so  I  have  to  decorate  the  elbow  of 
that  flub-dub  Mardin.” 

Time  passed,  as  is  its  wont,  and  Fri¬ 
day  took  the  bid  with  hearts  as  trumps. 
Some  spectator  has  said  that  a  high  school 
senior  is  the  world’s  darling,  and  so  it 
seemed,  for  even  Nature  co-operated  by 
giving  a  lavish  setting  for  this  long  anti¬ 
cipated  drama;  but  even  the  brightest 
scene  must  have  its  shadows. 

The  evening  started  miserably  for 
Gwen  when  Eloise  flounced  into  the  trans¬ 
formed  gym  with  the  expression  of  the 
cat  that  ate  the  canary.  By  her  side  was 
the  Cadet,  sans  uniform,  but  his  military 
bearing  proclaimed  him  unmistakably  the 
Knight  of  the  Evening;  then  too,  he  was 
at  least  two  years  older  than  the  others. 

“He’s  looked  toward  me  several  times, 
but  I  wasn’t  looking,”  confided  Gwen  to 
Madeline  during  a  snatched  moment,  “N’ 
I  can’t  give  him  the  slightest  rec,  ’cause 
I’d  simply  die  if  She  got  wise  to  my  true 
feelings.” 

Mardin  was  monopolizing  Gwen; 
Eloise  was  expertly  steering  the  Cadet; 
Madeline  felt  it  her  duty  to  do  something 
about  it.  She  finally  managed  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  man  of  the  hour. 

Gwen  was  popular  in  her  own  right 
but  appeared  to  be  doubly  so  as  her  pals, 
under  the  direction  of  Madeline,  constant¬ 
ly  thought  up  reasons  to  send  their  own 
B  F’s  over  to  her.  As  one  young  blade  re¬ 
marked — 


“Looks  as  if  Gwennie  is  getting  the 
results  promised  by  the  advertisements.” 

The  Cadet  was  impressed  but  he  got 
ne’ery  a  glance.  During  a  period  of  re¬ 
decoration  in  the  cloak  room  Madeline 
whispered  to  Peg — 

“Now’s  the  time  to  put  in  your  oar  in 
our  pull  for  the  shore  of  Gwen’s  happiness. 

Peg  apparently  played  traitor  by  con¬ 
fiding  to  Eloise  that  Gwen  had  boasted 
that  no  one  could  get  Mardin  away  from 
her.  This  news  gave  prospects  of  a  con¬ 
quest.  Eloise  straightway  set  forth  to  do 
her  duty  as  local  heart  breaker.  How 
could  she  know  that  the  sweet  smiles  Gwen 
bestowed  upon  Mardin  were  for  the 
Cadet’s  observation — but  she  should  have 
been  suspicious  when  the  happy  Mardin 
was  dumped  into  her  lap  at  only  the  sec¬ 
ond  “come-hither”  flicker. 

At  this  point.  Madeline,  accidently  on 
purpose  brought  about  an  introduction  be¬ 
tween  the  apparently  surprised  Gwen  and 
the  pleased  Cadet.  For  the  rest  of  the 
Prom  Madeline  and  her  cohorts  neglected 
their  own  affairs  d’amour  to  watch  the 
growth  of  an  ecstatically  sweet  romance. 

The  girls  were  more  eager  than  usual 
for  the  post  mortems  at  the  recess  confab. 
Thev  were  giving  Shirley  the  low  down 
on  the  high  doings  of  the  big  night  when 
Gwen  joined  them  with  the  cryptic  smile 
of  one  who  knows  other  worlds.  She  was 
beseiged  with  questions. 

“Well,  among  other  things,”  she  con- 
f^d^d.  “he  said  T  was  all  his  three  wishes. 
Oh.  he’s  wonderful  girls!” 

“That’s  what  you  said  about  the  last 
two !” 

“Did  he  tell  you  all  about  West  Poinf 

“Oh  no  girls.  We  guessed  wrong.  He 
works  for  a  Theatrical  Supply  Company  in 
tPo  r*itv  and  the  d^v  T  saw  him.  he  and  the 
othar  fellow  were  demonstrating  ushers 
uniforms  at  the  Biiou.” 

“A  man  model,  you  mean?”  gasped 
Madeline. 

“A  model  man  is  what  7  mean,  honey.” 
retorted  Gwen  as  the  bell  adiourned  their 
meeting. 

Nellie  Fitzgerald,  ’33. 


A  LITTLE  PROBLEM  IN  JEWELRY. 


A  roadster  swung  around  the  corner 
onto  Tremont  Street,  and  with  a  screech¬ 
ing  of  brakes,  stopped  abruptly  at  the 
curb  in  front  of  Tiffany’s.  It  was  a  long, 
sleek  car,  of  deep  mauve.  The  top  was 
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lowered  to  give  its  occupant  full  benefit 
of  the  crisp  spring  morning.  As  it  came 
to  a  halt,  a  gloved  hand  closed  over  the  top 
of  the  side  door,  just  above  the  monogram 
F.  P.  T.  The  door  opened,  and  a  tall  bare¬ 
headed,  young  man  stepped  out. 

“Frank,  I  won’t  go  another  step  un¬ 
less  you  tell  me  just  what  made  you  drag 
me  out  of  bed  so  early  in  the  morning. 
Why,  you’d  think  you  were  on  some  mys¬ 
terious  errand  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself,  you’re  acting  so  im¬ 
portant!” 

Frank  Thorpe  slid  back  into  the  car, 
tilted  his  hat  just  a  little  farther  back  on 
his  head,  and  smiled  down  affably  at  his 
companion. 

“Now,  Princess  Charming,  you  know 
that  I’d  never  make  you  lose  your  beauty 
sleep  if  I  didn’t  need  your  advice  on  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  utmost  importance  to  me,  and  also 
to  the  most  beautiful,  most  adorable,  most 

yy 

“In  other  words,”  interrupted  Mary 
Louise,  “you  pulled  me  down  here  to  buy 
some  little  knick-knack  for  Elinor.  Now 
just  because  Elinor  Jordan  happens  to  be 
my  best  friend  doesn’t  mean  that  you’ve 
any  right  to  impose — ” 

“Sweet,  gentle,  Mary  Louise!”  Frank 
mocked,  with  a  deep  sigh,  “I  know  that  pa¬ 
tience  was  never  a  great  virtue  of  yours, 
but  please  listen  to  me.  You’re  here  to 
help  me  buy  an  engagement  ring  for 
Elinor.  Did  you  get  that?  Now,”  he 
pleaded,  “do  you  understand?” 

Mary  Louise  looked  up  at  the  plead¬ 
ing  face,  and  finally  shrugged  her  should¬ 
ers  and  said,  “0.  K.  Come  on  then.” 

She  emerged  from  the  car  and  entered 
Tiffany’s  with  Frank.  Upon  request,  a 
clerk  took  some  rings  from  a  tray  and 
placed  them  on  the  counter  for  examina¬ 
tion. 

In  an  adjourning  room  in  the  same 
store,  Elinor  Jordan  and  Wendell  Raftery 
were  selecting  a  bracelet.  It  was  to  be  a 
gift  for  Wendell’s  sister  Alice.  Wendell 
always  came  to  Elinor  with  his  problem, 
and  she  always  solved  them  in  her  quiet, 
understanding  way.  Wendell  was  an  old 
dear!  Elinor  did  like  him,  but  she  knew 
she  could  never  feel  the  same  toward  him 
as  she  did  toward  Frank. 

Last  night  when  he  had  told  her  of 
the  splendid  contract  he  received  from  his 
last  invention — enough  to  make  him  weal¬ 
thy —  the  world  seemed  to  spin  around 
him. 

Elinor  picked  up  another  bracelet  and, 
lost  in  her  day  dreams,  began  to  finger  it 
quite  absently.  Suddenly  she  heard  a 


voice  coming  from  the  next  room.  Her 
heart  seemed  to  skip  a  beat,  as  it  always 
seemed  to  when  she  heard  that  voice ! 
Surely — no — yes,  that  was  Frank’s  voice. 
She  also  recognized  that  quick  low  laugh! 
Her  face  lit  up  with  a  radiant  smile,  as  she 
dropped  the  bracelet  on  the  counter  and  ran 
to  the  doorway  to  greet  Frank.  But  the 
smile  vanished  when  she  reached  the 
entrance  and  beheld  the  occupants  of  the 
next  room.  Why,  Mary  Louise  was  there 
with  him  and  he  was  smiling  at  her,  with 
the  smile  which  Elinor  thought  was  re¬ 
served  for  her  alone. 

What  could  they  be  doing  here  at  Tif¬ 
fany’s  together — and  looking  at  rings — 
diamond  rings! 

“This  will  certainly  make  a  beautiful 
engagement  ring,”  the  clerk  was  saying; 
“Surely  you  like  it,  Miss  Manning.” 

So  that  was  it,  he  was  getting  her  an 
engagement  ring!  Oh!  how  could  Mary 
Louise  do  such  a  thing?  Didn’t  friend¬ 
ship  mean  any  more  to  her  than  that? 

Elinor  began  to  see  light.  So  that 
was  why  her  girl  friend  and  Frank  had 
talked  so  confidently  last  night!  Elinor’s 
dream  castle  went  tumbling  down  as  she 
slowly  walked  back  to  Wendell. 

Mary  Louise  and  Frank  had  purchas¬ 
ed  the  ring  and  were  waiting  for  the 
jeweler  to  return  with  the  package.  Im¬ 
patiently,  as  ever,  Frank  was  pacing  back 
and  forth  across  the  richly-carpeted  floor, 
and  he  casually  glanced  up  at  the  long  mir¬ 
ror. 

His  glance  became  a  prolonged  stare. 
There  in  the  mirror  were  reflected  the 
figures  of  Elinor  and  Wendell  Raftery! 
Wendell  was  holding  up  a  charming  brace¬ 
let,  the  stones  sparkled  around  the  room. 
Was  Wendell  buying  Elinor  a  bracelet? 
He  had  always  thought  they  were  just  good 
friends,  and  Elinor  hadn’t  told  him  that 
she  was  to  have  this  afternoon  off.  Her 
office  work  was  usually  too  busy  to  allow 
her  any  extra  time. 

“Come  on,  Mary  Louise,  let’s  get  out 
of  here,”  he  muttered  and  started  for  the 
door. 

“Anything  you  say,  Frank  old  boy! 
But  wait  a  minute,  you  aren’t  forgetting 
this,  are  you?”  answered  Mary  Louise 
pushing  the  box  into  his  overcoat  pocket. 

They  got  into  the  roadster.  Frank 
started  the  motor  and  stared  grimly  ahead 
as  he  drove  down  the  busy  thoroughfare. 
But  all  he  could  see  was  a  bracelet. 

That  evening,  a  tall  young  man  hesi¬ 
tantly  mounted  the  front  steps  of  the  Jord¬ 
an  house  and  rang  the  bell. 
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“Good  evening/'  he  said  to  the  maid 
who  answered.  “Is  Miss  Jordan  in?” 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Thorpe?  Won’t 
you  come  into  the  library  while  I  call  her?” 
The  maid  ushered  him  in  and  left  to  in¬ 
form  Elinor  of  his  arrival. 

The  library  was  warm,  cozy,  and  com¬ 
fortable  looking.  It  was  quite  out  of 
keeping  with  Frank’s  present  mood.  Left 
to  himself,  Frank  aimlessly  wandered 
around  the  room  a  few  times  before  he 
came  to  a  stop  before  the  radio.  Glancing 
carelessly  down,  he  noticed  a  card  tray  on 
the  top  of  it.  There  was  one  card  which 
seemed  to  stare  him;  in  fact  it  mocked  his 
very  presence.  It  was  that  of  Wendell  T. 
Raftery.  Oh,  that  man!  Was  everything 
to  be  a  reminder  of  him?  Frank  picked 
up  the  card,  and  when  he  was  about  to  tear 
it,  his  fingers  let  it  fall  to  the  floor.  It 
landed  in  such  a  position  that  its  message 
was  immediately  discernible : 

“Sorry  I  missed  you.  Will  you  do  me 
another  favor,  Elinor?”  Tomorrow  is 
Alice’s  birthday,  you  know,  and  I  want  you 
to  help  me  select  a  gift — jewelry,  perhaps. 
Please  let  me  know.  Wendell.” 

A  few  hours  later,  the  rosy  hue  of  the 
lamp  seemed  to  be  reflected  in  the  shin¬ 
ing  eyes  of  Elinor  and  Frank.  Each  un¬ 
derstood  the  other  and  was  reflecting  in 
the  light  of  the  sparkling  diamond  on 
Elinor’s  finger. 

Ann  Harrington,  ’36. 


DEMOCRACY  IN  THE  CONSTITUTION 


Note:  This  essay  was  awarded  the 
Hon.  John  E.  Swift  Medal. 


Few  people  take  the  trouble  of  trying 
to  find  out  what  democracy  really  is.  Yet 
this  would  help,  for  they  would  find  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  an  experiment  in 
government,  which  as  Lowell  says  “is  more 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  new  soil,  but  likely 
to  be  tried  in  all  soils,  which  must  stand 
or  fall  on  its  own  merits  as  others  have 
done  before  it.” 

President  Lincoln  defined  democracy 
to  be  “the  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people.”  This  is  a  suf¬ 
ficiently  compact  statement  of  democracy 
as  a  political  machine. 

Theodore  Parker  said  that  “Democ¬ 
racy  meant  not  ‘I’m  as  good  as  you  are,’ 
but  ‘You’re  as  good  as  I  am.’  ”  This  defi¬ 


nition,  coupled  with  Lincoln’s,  would  es¬ 
tablish  Democracy  as  an  institution  that 
would  easily  solve  all  the  riddles  of  politic¬ 
al  and  social  being  that  have  been  proposed 
to  mankind  from  the  beginning.  It  was 
thought  at  one  time  that  a  democracy  was 
only  possible  in  small  territories.  This  is 
doubtless  true  of  a  democrary  strictly  de¬ 
fined,  for  in  such,  all  persons  decide  di¬ 
rectly  upon  every  question,  of  public  con¬ 
cern  in  a  general  assembly. 

Democracies  to  which  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln’s  definition  would  apply  have  existed, 
and  still  do  exist.  In  these  however, 
though  the  supreme  authority  lies  with  the 
people ;  they  can  only  act  indirectly  on  the 
national  policy. 

The  framers  of  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution  were  far  from  wishing  or  intend¬ 
ing  to  form  a  democracy  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  though,  as  was  inevit¬ 
able  every  expansion  of  the  scheme  of  gov¬ 
ernment  they  elaborated  has  been  in  a 
democratic  direction.  However,  these 
great  men  realized  that  with  the  sands  of 
time,  moved  the  thoughts  and  habits  of 
men.  They  recognized  fully  the  value  of 
tradition  and  habit  as  the  great  allies  of 
permanence  and  stability.  The  day  of 
sentiment  was  over  and  no  fine-drawn  an¬ 
alyses  of  the  Rights  of  Man  would  serve 
their  present  turn.  This  was  a  practical 
question  and  they  adapted  themselves  to 
it  as  men  of  knowledge  and  judgment 
should.  Their  problem  was  how  to  make 
English  principles  and  precedents  fit  the 
new  conditions  of  American  life,  and  they 
solved  it  with  singular  discretion.  With 
few  exceptions  they  probably  admitted  the 
logic  of  the  then  accepted  dilemma  exist¬ 
ing  in  democracy,  anarchy,  or  despotism. 

But  as  democracy,  strictly  defined, 
limited  small  territories;  democracy,  in  a 
broader  sense,  controls  vast  domains.  And 
they  were  to  legislate  for  a  widely  scat¬ 
tered  population  and  for  colonies  already 
practised  in  the  discipline  of  partial  free¬ 
dom.  The  material  they  had  to  work  with 
was  already  tempered  to  their  hands  by 
more  than  a  century’s  teachings.  They 
had  an  unequalled  opportunity  and  enorm¬ 
ous  advantages,  but  it  was  their  task  to 
give  a  permanent  and  conservative  form 
to  such  a  shapeless  mass.  In  their  labors 
they  found  states  conflicting  in  interests, 
and  social  systems  that  make  existence  as 
a  Union  conditional  on  a  constant  practice 
of  compromise.  Their  children  learned 
the  lesson  of  compromise  only  too  well. 
We  have  found  that  compromise  is  a 
temporary  expedient,  often  wise  in  party 
politics,  almost  sure  to  be  unwise  in  states- 
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manship.  As  James  Russell  Lowell  said, 
“Compromise  makes  a  good  umbrella  but 
a  poor  roof.” 

At  last  these  great  statesmen  offered 
to  the  people  of  the  colonies  a  democratic 
constitution,  asking  them  to  choose  this 
as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
They  asked  the  people  to  support  what  they 
truly  believed  to  be  an  institution  of  true 
brilliance  which  they  had  brought  to  be¬ 
ing. 

Throughout  this  long  critical  period 
of  ratification,  statesmen  fought  pro  and 
con,  but  the  true  American  spirit  was  not 
to  be  denied.  So  in  1790  Rhode  Island  be¬ 
came  the  last  to  ratify  the  Constitution 
making  it  the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  is  perfect  in 
every  detail.  No!  It  isn’t,  but  as  Frank¬ 
lin  said,  “I  agree  with  this  Constitution 
with  all  its  faults — if  they  are  such —  be¬ 
cause  I  think  general  government  neces¬ 
sary  for  us,  and  there  is  no  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  but  what  may  be  a  blessing  to 
the  people  if  well  administered.”  After 
pointing  out  the  marvelous  work  of  the 
members  of  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
he  stated  that  when  great  men  are  as¬ 
sembled  together,  so  are  their  prejudices. 
Consequently  it  astonished  him  to  find  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  so  near 
to  perfection  as  it  is. 

If  the  Constitution  has  these  faults, 
it  has  sufficient  excellent  traits  to  counter¬ 
balance  them.  As  said  before,  it  estab¬ 
lished  for  these  United  States  a  true  de¬ 
mocracy.  What  are  the  true  maxims  of 
democracy?  “A  strict  observance  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  public  faith,  and  a  steady  ad¬ 
herence  to  virtue.”  These  are  the  princi¬ 
ples  which  John  Marshall,  the  first  and 
greatest  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
declared  are  the  principles  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Can  we  boast  that  our  government  is 
founded  on  these  maxims?  Let  us  see: 

The  Constitution  frees  the  individual 
in  the  practice  of  his  religion;  frees  him 
in  labor  also.  It  enables  him  to  have  what¬ 
ever  he  wants;  provided  only  that  in  his 
desires  he  does  not  interfere  with  the 
equal  freedom  of  his  fellow.  Freedom 
must  not  mean  selfishness.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  are  very  different  from 
the  people  of  America.  They  are  not  an 
inchoate  mass  of  persons  on  the  one  side, 
and  a  government  on  the  other;  but  they 
are  an  organization  of  societies  of  individ¬ 
uals,  called  states,  subdivided  into  smaller 
societies  of  individuals,  also  self-governing, 


down  to  a  single  member  of  a  family.  The 
majority  rules,  but  it  can  never  tyranize, 
because  the  majority  is  made  up  of  num¬ 
erous  minorities  each  and  all  of  which 
have  a  separate  voice  in  this  grand  chorus. 

Some  have  claimed  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  an  act  of  sovereign  and  independ¬ 
ent  states,  not  emanating  from  the  people. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  this  propo¬ 
sition.  The  convention  which  framed  the 
Constitution  was  indeed  elected  by  the 
state  legislatures,  but  the  instrument  which 
issued  from  them  was  a  mere  proposal. 
By  means  of  the  convention,  Congress,  and 
the  state  legislatures,  the  instrument  was 
presented  to  the  people.  They  acted  upon 
it  by  State  Conventions  and  accepted  it  as 
their  law.  Consequently  from  these  Con¬ 
ventions  the  Constitution  derives  its  whole 
authority. 

If  one  proposition  could  command  the 
universal  approval  of  mankind,  we  might 
expect  it  to  be  this,  that  the  government 
of  the  Union,  though  limited  in  its  pow¬ 
ers,  is  supreme  within  its  sphere  of  action. 
This  would  result  from  its  nature,  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  all;  its  powers  are  delegated 
by  all;  it  represents  all,  and  acts  for  all. 

The  government  of  the  United  States, 
then,  though  limited  in  its  powers,  is  su¬ 
preme,  and  its  laws,  when  made  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  Constitution,  form  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  And  as  the  government 
proceeds  directly  from  the  people,  it  is 
“ordained  and  established,  in  the  name  of 
the  people,  and  is  declared  ordained,”  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab¬ 
lish  justice,  ensure  domestic  tranquility 
and  to  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity.” 

Consequently  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  a  government  “of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people”  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  is  truly 
democratic 

Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Jr. 


COURTESY. 


One  element  of  the  present  era  con¬ 
spicuous  by  its  absence  is  common  cour¬ 
tesy.  In  the  hustle  and  confusion  of  the 
hundreds  of  little  events  which  crowd 
each  day  from  rising  till  bed  time,  the  de¬ 
tails  of  politeness  which  show  a  respect 
for  our  associates  are  sadly  neglected. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  breaches  of 
courtesy  is  that  of  entering  a  house  with¬ 
out  knocking.  What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  be 
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quietly  consuming  one’s  morning  repast 
after  a  late  sleep  Saturday  morning  only 
to  be  suddenly  startled  into  indigestion  by 
the  door  bursting  open  and  a  stentorian 
voice  bellowing  “Baker!”  Surely  a  per¬ 
son  is  entitled  to  the  privacy  of  his  own 
dwelling!  And  then  there  is  the  com¬ 
mon  annoyance  of  having  an  intimate  and 
enjoyable  conversation  suddenly  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  some  trangressor  who,  catching  the 
tail  end  of  a  remark,  snatches  it  up  and 
rambles  on  with  his  private  opinion  on  the 
subject. 

We  could  stand  these  things  though,  if 
it  weren’t  for  that  peer  of  nuisances,  the 
telephone.  Now  the  telephone  is  a  useful 
servant,  but  when  it  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  some  long-winded  tyrant,  it  is  a  nuis¬ 
ance.  Women  are  by  far  the  worst  offend¬ 
ers.  Mrs.  Jones  calls  up  to  solicit  for  a 
food  sale.  By  the  end  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  she  has  passed  on  the  latest 
choice  bits  of  gossip,  a  new  recipe,  and  a 
resume  on  the  health  of  her  whole  family; 
while  in  the  kitchen,  the  cinders  of  a  well- 
prepared  dinner  are  smoking  away,  and  on 
the  table  the  cat  is  smacking  her  whisk¬ 
ers  over  the  last  morsel  of  a  dish  of  sal¬ 
mon. 

Another  common  discourtesy  is  the 
failure  to  acknowledge  a  favor.  When  a 
person  goes  out  of  his  way  to  perform 
some  little  act,  the  least  the  recipient  can 
do  is  to  acknowledge  it  and  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation.  If  an  article  has  been  bor¬ 
rowed,  failure  to  make  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn  often  inconveniences  the  owner.  To 
borrow  and  never  return  is,  I  think,  the 
height  of  ignorance. 

Need  any  remark  be  made  criticizing 
the  common  practice  best  referred  to  as 
the  “laying  on  of  hands?”  What  a  pleas¬ 
ure  to  be  suddenly  chilled  to  the  marrow 
by  a  pair  of  cold,  clammy  hands  on  the  back 
of  the  neck.  This  action  is  accompanied 
by  the  illuminating  remark,  “Aren’t  my 
hands  cold?”!..  Or  hardly  less  agreeable 
is  a  congratulatory  remark  or  salutation 
accompanied  by  a  lusty  whack  on  the  back 
that  temporarily  dislocates  a  few  vertabrae 
and  imparts  an  unnatural  lustre  to  the 
eye. 

However,  salvation  from  these  depths 
of  discourtesy  is  assured  if  the  reader 
will  but  remember  to  have  due  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  fellow-man  and  learn  to  ob¬ 
serve  his  own  deportment  as  he  would  that 
of  any  associate. 

Philip  Perkins,  ’35. 


TODAY. 


From  dawn  to  sunset — the  period  of 
time  known  as  Today.  It  is  the  most  valu¬ 
able  possession  of  any  person  and  is 
owned  by  everyone.  Strangely  enough, 
this  priceless  treasure  is  easily  overlooked. 
In  our  hopes  we  long  for  Tomorrow; 
memory  yearns  for  Yesterday.  But  we 
forget  we  have  what  is  more  important 
than  either — Today. 

There  have  been  great  days  in  his¬ 
tory  ;  every  event  that  made  each  day 
prominent  happened  when  it  was  still  the 
world’s  Today.  This  day  is  as  good  as 
there  has  ever  been;  it  is  as  good  as  that 
on  which  America  was  discovered,  the  tele¬ 
phone  invented,  or  the  automobile  made. 
Nothing  is  too  great  to  happen  if  someone 
only  does  it. 

Twenty-four  hours  may  seem  drab, 
ordinary,  and  uninteresting,  but  every  im¬ 
portant  day  must  have  seemed  so  to  some¬ 
one.  The  importance  of  each  depends  on 
what  we  do  between  its  dawn  and  twilight. 
The  dawn  comes  swiftly.  Take  heed  to 
the  well-known  lines: 

“When  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
And  the  night  takes  your  worries  away 
Do  you  ever  watch  the  setting  sun: 

And  think  of  the  things  you  might  have 
done?” 

There  are  no  tomorrows.  There  is 
one  way  to  keep  Today.  To  one  who  lets 
it  slip  by,  it  is  lost  forever.  Whoever 
builds  a  day  into  his  life  and  into  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world  has  it  for  all  time. 

Today  is  a  jewel — treasurer  it! 

Robert  Rivard,  ’35. 


A  THOUGHT. 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  evalute  the  virt¬ 
ues  of  man?  If  you  did,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  of  the  position  you  reserved 
for  PATIENCE.  It  is  the  thought  of 
some  that  he  who  has  patience  lacks  spirit 
or  initiative;  that  he  is  patient  because  he 
lacks  the  ability  to  overcome  a  difficulty. 
But  this  thought  is  a  foolish  one. 

To  be  true,  there  are  times  when  the 
virtue  is  a  fault  and  leads  some  to  conceive 
the  idea  that  the  calm  individual  is  an 
easy  mark. 

But  the  value  of  patience  is  proverbi¬ 
ally  known.  Who  hasn’t  said  at  one  time 
or  another,  “Everything  comes  to  him  who 
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waits”?  Very  few,  I  dare  say.  Not  only 
is  patience  a  valuable  asset  to  the  one  who 
shows  it,  but  it  also  casts  a  favorable  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  who  come  in  contact  with 
the  possessor.  It  is  a  characteristic  to  be 
admired  and  cultivated. 

Mae  Carbone,  ’35. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  ANOTHER  WAR. 


Contrary  to  the  belief  of  the  major¬ 
ity  of  people,  there  is  grave  danger  of  an¬ 
other  war,  a  conflict  which  will  be  many 
times  worse  than  the  last  one.  Civiliza¬ 
tion  has  made  great  advances  in  the  field 
of  scientific  machines  and  compounds 
which  could  easily  be  turned  into  death¬ 
dealing  devices. 

The  huge  factories  manufacturing 
synthetic  ammonia,  nitrogen,  and  other 
useful  peace  products  could  be  made  al¬ 
most  over  night  into  buildings  making 
poisonous  gases  and  gunpowder.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  plants  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tories  making  electrical  and  chemical  pro¬ 
ducts  and  could,  with  a  few  changes,  pro¬ 
duce  guns,  cannon,  tanks,  electrical  mines, 
and  other  instruments  of  war.  All  that  is 
needed  to  change  these  plants  from  pro¬ 
ducing  peacetime  products  to  those  of  war¬ 
time  necessities  is  a  slight  spark.  This, 
very  likely,  is  to  be  supplied  from  the 
Orient. 

Japan  has  one  of  the  most  efficient 
systems  of  government  ever  devised.  She 
has  already  gained  control  of  a  sizable  por¬ 
tion  of  China.  With  all  of  China  under 
the  complete  control  of  Japan,  there  will 
be  no  stopping  the  yellow  race  in  its  de¬ 
signs.  This  country  has  more  natural  re¬ 
sources  than  any  other.  With  these  re¬ 
sources  properly  worked  and  conserved, 
China  can  supply  herself  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  materials  to  carry  on  a  prolonged  war 
of  ten  years’  duration  against  the  whole 
world.  A  formidable  Japo-China  nation 
would  result  from  the  combination  of 
China’s  natural  resources  and  Japan’s  or¬ 
ganizing  and  directive  ability. 

Recently  a  secret  plan  of  Japan  was 
discovered  by  one  of  our  Secret  Service 
agents.  It  was  made  by  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  generals  of  the  Japanese  Army  and 
gives  in  detail  the  future  plan  of  the  coun¬ 
try  against  the  United  States.  The  Phil¬ 
ippines  come  first  and  then  the  less  im¬ 
portant  colonies.  This  will  not  be  hard  to 
accomplish,  as  the  population  of  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  is  eighty  per  cent  Japanese  and 


Chinese.  The  American  population  of 
these  islands  is  small,  as  it  is  in  all  of  the 
distant  American  possessions. 

Thus,  with  Japan  having  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  all  China,  we  can  expect  her  to 
start  the  aggressive  act.  This  act  will 
more  than  likely  be  the  spark  which  will 
fire  the  whole  world  into  a  Universal  World 
War.  May  God  forbid  the  day! 

Harry  A.  Stone,  ’35. 


TRUE  FRIENDSHIP. 


The  old  adage  “A  friend  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed”  rings  true  at  all  times. 
Friendship  is  a  real  necessity.  The  love 
of  an  intimate  acquaintance  is  the  dear¬ 
est  thing  in  the  world,  and  no  one,  rich 
or  poor  though  he  may  be,  can  scorn  true 
friendship.  It  is  a  priceless  possession. 

Friends  are  tested  by  adverse  fortune. 
There  are  many  of  the  “fair-weather”  va¬ 
riety  who  walk  away  at  the  first  sign  of 
rain.  A  real  friend  is  he  who  comes  in  at 
the  time  of  trouble  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  goes  out.  He  is  like  a  ray  of  sun¬ 
light  shining  through  the  darkness  of  our 
misery.  He  can  be  counted  on  for  coun¬ 
sel,  advice,  comfort,  and  consolation.  He 
shares  equally  in  our  joys  as  in  our  sor¬ 
rows. 

There  can  be  nothing  false  or  insm- 
cere  in  pure  friendship.  It  must  be 
straightforward  and  come  from  the  heart; 
it  cannot  be  on  the  surface.  Friendship 
cannot  be  one  sided;  we  must  return  that 
which  we  receive.  We  should  share  our 
fortunes  and  griefs  and  cause  the  bands 
of  this  mutual  understanding  to  endure 
for  all  time  by  making  sacrifices  and  hav¬ 
ing  perfect  reliance  and  perfect  trust  in 
each  other. 

It  is  wise,  however,  to  form  many 
new  acquaintances.  We  should  seek  for 
company  those  who  have  different  views  on 
life  in  order  to  widen  the  circle  in  which 
we  live.  Since  we  are  known  by  the 
friends  we  keep,  our  aim  should  be  to  make 
a  careful  selection  of  companions. 

I  recall  very  pleasantly  a  line  from  a 
Greek  poet  who  said : 

“For  Death,  he  taketh  all  away,  but 
friends  he  cannot  take.” 

Maybe  the  cruel  monster  does  take  all 
away,  but  he  cannot  separate  the  sweet 
memory  of  friendship,  as  it  will  live 
through  Time  and  Death. 

Eleanor  Gilbert,  ’35. 
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THE  POPULAR  MISCONCEPTION  OF 
A  POET. 


A  poet  is  regarded  by  many  people  as 
possessing  a  mind  which  functions  quite 
differently  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
masculine  member  of  society;  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  some  as  being  almost  abnorm¬ 
al.  They  place  a  questionable  value  on 
his  poetry,  for  they  think  that  the  finished 
product  is  merely  a  jumble  of  words  as 
queer  as  its  author.  How  mistaken  they 
are!  When  one  informs  them  that  poets 
are  born  and  not  made,  “AH  the  more  reas¬ 
on  why  they  are  so  outlandish!”  they  scoff. 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  a 
poet  has  a  great  amount  of  genius  and  im¬ 
agination.  These  both  are  divine  gifts. 
How  can  a  man  describe  so  vividly  a  bat¬ 
tle,  a  rural  or  mountain  scene,  or  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  eternal  life,  unless  he  has  some 
exclusive  power? 

Tennyson  once  remarked  that  a  poet 
was  “dowered  with  the  love  of  loves  and 
the  hate  of  hates.”  The  poet  loves  in¬ 
tensely,  and  he  hates  with  equal  fervor. 
He  is  emotional.  The  grandeur  of  nature 
stirs  him  to  the  very  depths  of  his  soul; 
his  very  existence  is  one  of  beauty.  Al¬ 
though  to  some  his  life  may  appear  as  dull 
and  uninteresting,  the  poet  has  found  a 
means  to  commune  with  his  Maker.  He  is 
unlike  him  who  leads  an  ordinary  exist¬ 
ence  and  seeks  only  the  pleasures  and  joys 
of  worldly  existence.  For  such  a  person, 
this  search  is  vain  and  fruitless.  The  joys 
he  finds  are  short,  transient,  and  deluding 
because  he  has  not  been  able,  nor  has  he 
tried  to  discern  the  nobility  and  beauty  of 
nature.  The  poet  has  found  a  supreme 
charm  in  the  works  of  the  Creator.  This 
fact  beautifies  his  life,  and  leaves  us  with 
the  thought  that  poetry  is  the  “rhythmical 
creation  of  beauty  in  words.” 

A  poet  is  fundamentally  philosophical. 
He  has  a  sympathetic  view  of  human  na¬ 
ture  and  an  inspired  understanding  of 
eternity.  He  imparts  his  philosophy  to 
his  fellow-men  in  his  poems  which  become 
edifying  and  constructive  to  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness.  Their  moral  lessons, 
exhortations,  and  wisdom  aid  in  strength¬ 
ening  one  to  meet  the  trials  of  life  with 
courage.  If  we  follow  their  teachings,  our 
salvation  will  be  more  within  our  reach. 

Robert  Rivard,  ’35. 


THE  POOR  RICH. 


Have  you  ever  heard  a  man  of  less 
than  moderate  means  express  his  opinion 
toward  one  of  the  wealthy  class?  If  not, 
let  me  acquaint  you. 

“Sure  that  guy’s  rich!  Why  shouldn’t 
he  be?  He’s  a  crook,  isn’t  he?  We  poor 
fellows  work  like  slaves  for  him,  and  he 
won’t  even  pay  us  a  living  wage.  Why, 
he  must  have  cleaned  up  a  million  last 
year.  And  is  he  stingy?  Why,  that  leach 
wouldn’t  give  a  nickel  to  save  a  dying 
baby’s  life.  And  what  gets  me  sore  is  that 
he  doesn’t  do  any  work  himself.  All  he 
does  is  sit  in  a  chair  and  give  a  few  or¬ 
ders,  and  we  poor  underpaid  workers,  etc., 
etc.” 

This  may  also  be  your  opinion  of  the 
capitalists,  but  consider  the  beneficial  side 
of  these  men.  Practically  every  dollar  of 
their  wealth  is  in  circulation;  the  general 
public  benefits  by  it,  as  does  the  financier. 
Millions  are  invested  in  railroads,  gigantic 
buildings,  business,  shipping,  and  new 
ventures,  without  which  there  could  be  no 
progress.  The  rich  man  does  not  endeavor 
to  conceal  his  money  from  the  public,  like 
the  crooked,  grafting  politician;  he  does 
not  hoard  it  like  the  miser,  because  he 
has  earned  it  honestly.  With  the  capital 
that  he  has,  the  money-man  attempts  to 
acquire  more.  This  is  a  natural  tendency, 
and  although  it  appears  selfish,  one  can 
not  be  called  a  thief  because  he  has  much 
and  endeavors  to  gain  more. 

The  general  public  benefits  from  him. 
His  factories  employ  hundreds  upon 
thousands  of  workers,  and  often  furnish 
the  only  available  means  of  livelihood.  His 
tenements  and  apartments  shelter  many, 
who,  unable  to  own  a  home,  are  able  to 
rent  one  at  a  moderate  rate.  His  public 
utilities’  investments  furnish  electricity, 
gas,  highways,  dams,  bridges,  and  parks 
to  sections  of  the  country  that  would  oth¬ 
erwise  be  barren  of  such.  His  every  busi¬ 
ness  venture  and  construction  project  ne¬ 
cessitate  the  employment  of  men,  and  the 
purchase  of  building  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies.  They  in  turn  stimulate  employment. 

The  idea  that  the  man  who  sits  be¬ 
hind  the  desk  does  not  work  is  erroneous. 
If  a  factory  hand  or  a  foundry  worker  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  the  work  that  the  owner  of 
the  plant  does,  he  would  inevitably  land  in 
an  asylum  for  the  mentally  infirm.  At 
least  when  a  common  laborer  drops  his 
task,  he  is  through  for  the  day;  he  can  go 
home  and  enjoy  a  good  night’s  sleep.  A 
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money-magnate  is  working  mentally  day 
and  night.  He  goes  to  bed  with  his  wor¬ 
ries  and  troubles  and  awakens  with  them 
in  the  morning.  Income  tax,  overhead  ex¬ 
penses,  weekly  payroll,  shortage,  last 
orders,  and  other  equally  important  mat¬ 
ters  are  constantly  weighing  on  his  mind. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  own¬ 
er  does  little  physical  labor.  But  he  can’t; 
he  is  too  occupied  otherwise. 

Speaking  of  the  good  that  the  rich 
do,  I  hope  I  never  live  to  see  the  day  when 
men  such  as  Rockefeller,  Ford,  and  Morgan 
turn  all  their  securities  into  cash  money, 
and  stop  further  industrial  enterprise.  The 
whole  of  the  commercial  nations  would  be 
affected  by  such  an  action.  Banks  would 
close;  the  stock  exchange  would  crash;  men 
would  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  state 
of  chaos  and  misery  would  ensue  in  this 
nation  as  well  as  in  others. 

N.  CONIARIS,  ’35. 


THE  BANE  OF  MY  EXISTENCE. 


Lo!  the  fatal  day  is  here,  and  I,  in  a 
stupor,  have  just  arrived  at  the  scene  of 
my  doom.  I  seat  myself  on  a  hard  oak 
bench,  and  proceed  for  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes  to  make  quite  a  meal  (maybe  the 
last)  of  my  finger-nails. 

At  the  end  of  a  few  short  minutes,  a 
huge  door  confronts  me  and  opens  slowly, 
with  nerve-wracking  creakings.  A  griz¬ 
zled  old  attendant  emerges.  With  a  flick 
of  his  boney  fore-finger,  he  motions  me 
within. 

Cautiously  but  with  intent  to  meet  my 
approaching  fate  like  a  man,  I  enter  and 
step  into  a  huge  death-like  chamber,  at 
the  far  end  of  which  stands  a  mighty  chair. 
It  is  located  on  a  slight  rise  and  is  parti¬ 
ally  encased  by  a  mass  of  screens.  It  is 
to  this  chair  that  I  am  led  by  the  anti¬ 
quated  old  attendant,  who,  after  assuring 
himself  that  I  am  firmly  fixed,  withdraws 
into  thin  air. 

After  a  period  of  ghastly  silence,  a 
hard-faced  man  steps  from  behind  one  ol 
the  numerous  screens.  Now  he  surveys  me 
from  head  to  foot  and  departs  as  silently 
as  he  had  arrived.  Within  a  few  seconds, 
he  emerges  from  the  mass  of  screens  and 
drags  after  him  a  heavy  weird  contrap¬ 
tion  with  buttons,  levers,  slides,  and  what¬ 
not. 

Satisfying  himself  that  everything  is 
in  readiness,  and  extinguishing  all  but 


one  of  the  powerful  lights  that  had  been 
beating  down  upon  me,  he  steps  again  be¬ 
hind  a  gauze  curtain.  It  happens  all  in  a 
split  second.  A  switch  is  thrown  open.  It 
closes.  At  the  same  instant,  a  blinding 
light  flashes,  as  if  the  heavens  were  open¬ 
ing.  Within  a  few  seconds  I  step  down 
from  the  chair,  quaking  with  horror. 

I  have  just  withstood  the  vigorous 
mental  torture  that  occurs  in  that  para¬ 
dise  (?)  on  earth — the  photographer’s 
studio.  I  had  my  picture  taken. 

Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Jr.,  ’35. 


MY  HOBBY. 


I  enjoy  nothing  better  than  a  good 
book  and  a  few  hours  in  which  to  read  it. 
I  like  to  spend  my  leisure  deriving  knowl¬ 
edge  from  magazines,  newspapers,  his¬ 
tories,  novels,  poetry,  biographies,  and  the 
classics.  I  am  like  a  man  with  an  insati¬ 
able  appetite.  Anything  that  pertains  to 
literature  is  soon  devoured,  but  I  still 
crave  more. 

The  profits  of  my  hobby  are  many. 
A  horde  of  ideas  enters  my  mind  every  day. 
Most  of  them  are  good;  they  help  to  de¬ 
velop  my  mind.  Some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
cellent;  they  give  me  new  ideas.  A  few 
are  soul-stirring;  they  influence  my  life. 

I  believe  that  reading  is  the  finest 
education  obtainable.  With  good  books  I 
have  travelled  all  over  the  world;  I  have 
seen  queer  people,  strange  lands,  and  pe¬ 
culiar  customs.  I  have  fought  great  wars, 
have  seen  great  deeds  of  heroism,  and  I 
have  seen  mighty  leaders  rise,  and  weak 
kings  fall.  Empires  have  been  built  and 
shattered  before  my  eyes.  People  have 
loved  and  hated,  fought  and  died,  have 
been  carried  away  by  passion  and  ambition 
as  I  watched.  In  short,  I  have  seen  the 
world  in  all  its  phases,  and  its  inhabitants 
in  all  their  moods. 

There  is  but  little  expense  involved  in 
my  hobby.  Almost  every  town  has  its  li¬ 
brary,  in  which  all  types  of  books  are 
stored.  These  buildings  are  open  to  the 
public,  and  the  books  can  be  brought  home 
to  give  delight  to  the  readers.  I  can  truth¬ 
fully  say  that  I  have  travelled  the  world 
on  the  good  ship  Town  Library;  my  pass¬ 
port  has  been  my  card,  and  my  expenses 
were  a  few  fines  for  overdue  books. 

Richard  Siegel,  ’35. 
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THE  TEMPERAMENTALIST. 


Do  you  enjoy  the  type  of  person  who 
greets  you  Monday  morning  with  a  grin 
from  ear  to  ear,  a  slap  on  the  back,  and  a 
narration  of  the  choicest  big  of  news,  in 
order  to  make  you  feel  that  he  just  could¬ 
n't  get  along  without  you?  Tuesday  he 
slams  the  door,  and  either  doesn’t  look  at 
you  at  all,  or  scowls  and  growls  in  answer 
to  your  cheery  greeting.  How  are  you  go¬ 
ing  to  take  this  temperamentalist?  Just 
as  he  comes,  I’ve  found.  Pay  as  little 
attention  to  him  as  he  does  to  you  in  his 
Tuesday  morning  mood.  Such  a  reception 
usually  brings  about  the  best  results.  See¬ 
ing  that  no  one  cares  whether  it’s  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday,  he’ll  work  himself  gradu¬ 
ally  out  of  his  morose  state. 

There  are  those  whose  siege  lasts  for 
more  than  a  day;  sometimes  it  goes  on 
for  weeks.  The  patient  refuses  to  respond 
to  any  treatment.  In  such  a  case,  all  one 
can  do  is  lie  in  wait,  and  observe  his  ai- 
tions.  He  is  really  a  delightful  study 
since  you  never  know  what  to  expect.  If 
one  were  fore  sighted  and  lucky  enough, 
he  might  even  make  money  forecasting 
Wednesday’s  humor. 

The  fundamental  causes  for  his  para¬ 
doxical  disposition  are  beyond  number. 
More  than  likely  our  subject  didn’t  arrive 
home  this  morning  until  two,  and  besides 
that,  she  hadn’t  agreed  with  a  single  thing 
he'd  said.  Perhaps  the  mailman  had  dis¬ 
appointed  him;  possibly  the  neighbor’s 
youngster  had  yelled  all  night,  or  “Frolick¬ 
ing  Florence”  just  wouldn’t  start. 

As  for  the  real  reason  for  the  pro¬ 
longed  siege,  well,  I  guess  you’ll  have  to 
ask  him.  But  I’m  sure  he  can’t  tell  you, 
for  he  can’t  tell  himself. 

Jean  Sunderland,  ’35. 


HAPPY  DAYS  ARE  HERE. 


As  I  reclined  in  a  comfortable  chair, 
the  song  Happy  Days  are  Here  Again  filled 
the  room.  I  laid  aside  the  book  which  I 
was  reading  and  began  to  think  of  those 
days  which  I  consider  pleasant  to  recall. 
I  realized,  of  course,  that  there  were 
many,  but  not  the  gloriously  happy  ones 
that  I  had  anticipated. 

In  grammar  school,  the  thoughts  of 
Junior  High  thrilled  me.  Then,  I  was 
sure  happiness  would  come.  But  the  in¬ 


termediate  days  were  soon  ended,  and  my 
thoughts  wandered  toward  being  a 
Freshman.  Year  by  year,  I  knew  that  I 
would  not  enjoy  supreme  contentment  until 
I  could  be  considered  a  Senior.  The  mir¬ 
age  of  dances,  parties,  frocks,  and  good 
times  thrilled  me. 

Well,  I  am  a  Senior,  but  where  are 
the  happy  days?  Most  of  them  are  filled 
with  such  expressions  as:  “Report  for 
session  at  two.  Seniors  should  know  bet¬ 
ter.  Seniors  should  act  dignified.”  Home¬ 
work  is  piled  upon  us.  Lessons  are  hard. 
Teachers  are  strict,  mark  more  strictly, 
and  exert  their  discipline  most  strictly. 

Yes,  there  are  dances,  parties,  new 
frocks,  good  times.  But  these  take  up  only 
a  little  spare  time;  they  are  secondary  to 
homework  and  classwork,  which  must  be 
foremost  in  our  minds. 

But,  rousing  myself  from  my  reverie, 
I  shut  off  the  radio,  and  decided  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  Burke’s  Conciliation  Speech. 
remembering  that  the  next  day  was  set 
for  examinations,  and  that  I  must  strive 
for  a  dignified  grade. 

Malvina  Tusoni,  ’35. 


ON  DIETING. 


According  to  Webster,  dieting  is  the 
“taking  of  food  and  drink  by  rule.” 

Oh,  what  a  life!  A  nice  sour  grape¬ 
fruit  for  breakfast!  At  luncheon  a  ban¬ 
ana  and  some  lettuce !  If  a  madame  or 
mademoiselle  continues  with  this  plan, 
maybe  she  will  be  able  to  have  a  piece  of 
hard  bread  with  her  dinner.  But  then, 
think  of  the  result!  She’ll  either  look  like 
Venus  or  end  up  in  the  hospital. 

Dieting  strengthens  one’s  character 
by  making  her  strong-willed  in  resisting 
all  sweets.  But  there  is  always  someone 
to  tell  her  how  delicious  is  everything  that 
she  can’t  eat.  If,  by  any  chance,  she  for¬ 
gets  and  takes  a  piece  of  candy,  someone  is 
there  to  remind  her  of  the  diet.  To  make 
matters  worse,  she  has  to  thank  Polly 
Anna  for  helping  her  keep  up  the  torture. 

Why  doesn’t  somebody  concoct  a  diet 
whereby  a  person  can  lose  weight  by  eat¬ 
ing  less  carrots,  spinach,  or  some  other  dis¬ 
agreeable  vegetable?  Then,  just  as  we  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  eating  a  meal  without 
any  desert,  fashions  suggest  a  Mae  West 
figure. 

Why,  oh  why,  won’t  America  adopt 
the  European  custom  and  consider  as  good 
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looking  and  eligible  the  maiden  who  is 
pleasingly  plump? 

Sylvia  Werber,  ’35. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  A  MOVIE  GOER. 


Isn’t  it  always  the  way?  You  who 
have  come  early  in  order  to  make  a  good 
selection  of  seats  have  to  get  up  a  half 
dozen  times  to  let  someone  in  who  has  just 
arrived.  “Would  you  mind  moving  in  one 
seat,  please?”  Of  course  you  wouldn’t, — 
just  when  you  had  decided  you  didn’t  want 
to  sit  in  back  of  that  tall,  broad-shouldered 
man.  A  few  more  pass  in  front  of  you, 
and  a  couple  in  back  gives  your  hat,  which 
you’ve  so  carefully  put  on  at  just  the  right 
angle,  a  push  down  over  your  eyes. 

After  you’ve  missed  most  of  the  news¬ 
reel,  everyone  seems  to  be  seated.  But 
who  is  crackling  peanut  shells,  and  who  is 
chewing  gum?  And  why,  oh  why,  must 
candy  come  wrapped  in  cellophane?  Amidst 
this  crackle,  snap,  and  rattle  you  get  a 
few  words  of  the  Travel  Talk. 

At  last  the  main  feature’s  on — if 
only  those  people  will  keep  quiet  now!  But 
it’s  your  fortune — or  rather,  misfortune — 
to  have  someone  beside  you  who  has  seen 
the  picture  and  was  so  thrilled  that  she 
just  had  to  see  it  again.  She  continues 
to  nudge  you  and  tell  you  what’s  coming 
next. 

Oh  well,  the  show’s  over. 

Mildred  Kunz,  ’35. 


BACK-SEAT  DRIVING. 


It  really  is  pathetic  that  some  genius 
has  not  invented  a  fixed  wheel  in  the  back 
of  a  car  for  that  poor  husband  who  has  to 
endure  back  seat  advice.  Then,  perhaps,  the 
wife  could  give  vent  to  her  emotions  by 
twisting  and  turning  her  own  wheel. 

I  was  a  party  to  the  crime  one  day  and 
heard  the  following:  “Oh,  Horace,  do  be 
careful! — Watch  out! — There,  now  you’ve 
gone  and  done  it.  Didn’t  you  see  that  red 
light?  Stupid,  of  course  you  didn’t;  I 
should  have  known  better  than  to  ask  you. 
Keep  quiet!  Listen  here,  Horace! — Oh 
mercy,  don’t  pass  a  car  on  the  hill.  Oh 
my, — I  believe. — yes,  it  is  a  policeman. 
What  did  I  tell  you,  Horace,  where  are 
you  going  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the 


fine?  Oh  dear,  it  isn’t  a  policeman  after 
all.  Now  mind,  Horace,  let  that  be  a  les¬ 
son  to  you.  Horace!  !  Face  front!  Watch 
out!  You  just  missed  that  man’s  head. — 
Oh,  do  slow  down!  Slow  down!  We’re 
coming  to  a  center.  How  fast  did  you  say 
you  were  going?  Twenty-five?  Don’t 
you  dare  go  more  than  fifteen,  or  you’ll 
answer  to  me.  Oh  do  hurry,  hurry — don’t 
let  that  car  pass  you,  stupid,  and  a  lady  of 
all  drivers!  Horace?  Why  are  you  stop¬ 
ping  on  the  tracks?  Oh,  the  train!  We’ll 
be  killed  and — Oh,  Oh!” 

And  the  papers  printed  the  following 
notice  the  next  day:  “Horace  Jones  and 
his  wife  Mary  were  killed  by  the  Twentieth 
Century  yesterday.” 

Mae  Carbone,  ’35. 


BOOK  CHARACTERS  I  WOULD  AND 
WOULD  NOT  LIKE  TO  MEET. 


There  are  friends  in  flesh  and  in  ink. 
But  sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  those  passive  characters  whom  we 
know  as  existing  within  the  covers  of  a 
book  are  more  distasteful  than  the  ones 
with  whom  we  consort  daily.  Of  course 
there  are  many  whom  we  consider  ideal, 
and  some  whom  we  admire  and  love. 

Take  Lady  Macbeth  as  an  example,  I 
certainly  would  not  like  to  meet  her.  Why? 
Because  I  fear  that  as  she  looked  at  me, 
she  would  be  planning  my  murder,  if  she 
would  be  helped  to  have  me  out  of  the  way. 
No,  thank  you,  I  wouldn’t  enjoy  undergo¬ 
ing  such  an  ordeal.  Now  consider  Silas 
Marner.  Don’t  you  think  that  he’s  a  cour¬ 
ageous  old  man?  Certainly  you  do!  I 
admire  the  courage  he  had,  for  with  the 
help  of  a  small  child  he  redeemed  his  mis¬ 
take  and  once  more  walked  and  talked 
with  his  fellow-men,  whose  respect  he  re¬ 
gained.  Personally  I  give  three  cheers 
for  him. 

Let  us  think  of  Dickens’  characters. 
As  for  Madame  De  Farge,  I  believe  she’d 
drive  me  insane  with  that  blank  expres¬ 
sion  on  her  face.  I  never  liked  knitting 
either.  If  I  questioned  her  in  any  way, 
I  know  she  would  answer  with  nothing  but 
a  sly  look.  Heaven  only  knows  what  she’d 
be  thinking  about.  Why  fooling  with  her 
would  be  like  playing  with  a  snake;  I 
should  never  know  when  she  would  strike 
me.  I  decline  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
madame.  Jerry  Cruncher  and  I  would  not 
get  along.  I  feel  sure  that  he  would  cause 
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me  to  forget  my  etiquette  and  to  laugh  at 
his  comical  appearance — especially  at  his 
hair  standing  up  like  spikes.  Just  imag¬ 
ine  digging  up  bodies  in  the  cemetery  in 
the  middle  of  the  night!  !  I  shiver  to 

think  of  it - Brrrr!  !  Sidney  Carton! 

Doesn’t  his  name  bring  to  your  mind,  as 
it  does  to  mine,  a  man  who  must  be  pit¬ 
ied?  He  was  a  man  who,  if  he  so  desired, 
could  rise  to  the  heights  of  success,  but 
who  lacked  initiative.  Still  in  the  end  his 
good  points  outshone  his  bad  ones  and  to 
save  his  friend’s  life,  he  courageously  gave 
up  his  own.  I  confess,  I  shed  a  few  tears 
for  him. 

I  admire  and  respect  Shakespeare’s 
Portia,  that  haughty,  obedient  daughter, 
who  calmly  accepted  the  terms  of  her 
father’s  unfair  will.  She,  by  chance,  might 
have  been  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love.  But  good-fortune  smiled  on 
her  and  caused  Bassanio  to  choose  the 
right  casket  and  win  her  hand  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Shakespeare  also  made  Portia  a 
clever  heroine. 

Although  you  may  be  surprised  to 
learn  so,  I  should  not  like  to  number  Elaine 
among  my  friends.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 
Probably  I  should  become  envious  of  her 
beauty,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  would  be 
exasperated  at  the  thought  of  her  pining 
away  for  a  man  who  didn’t  return  her 
love.  Where  was  her  courage  to  carry  on? 
She  had  her  father  and  brothers  to  live 
for  and  could  fill  their  life  with  some 
measure  of  happiness.  She  just  thought 
of  herself. 

I  shall  not  continue,  for  I  think  I 
have  smiled  on  George  Elliot  and  in  turn 
have  probably  offended  Dickens,  and  Ten¬ 
nyson  too  greatly  as  matters  now  stand. 

Annette  E.  Lancia,  ’35. 


ON  PRODUCING  A  JOURNAL. 


The  material  for  the  book  is  finished; 
one  last  day  of  diligent  labor  has  resulted 
in  the  completion  of  all  our  copy,  and  all 
is  ready  for  the  printer  on  Monday.  My 
varied  and  interesting  duties  as  editor  are 
concluded,  and  as  a  result  I  find  myself 
in  a  very  strange  mood — one  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  mingled  with  regret;  of  relief  coupled 
with  a  reluctance  to  relinquish  my  duties. 
Thus  I  find  myself  inspired  to  write — to 
create  one  last  article  which  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book  and  afford  me  many 
pleasurable  reminiscences,  when  I  peruse 


it  in  the  future,  of  this  particular  phase 
of  my  school  career. 

In  casting  about  for  my  theme  I  am 
impelled  to  sketch  a  brief  resume  of  the 
various  steps  which  have  finally  led  to  the 
completion  of  this  chronicle — our  year 
book. 

I  recollect  the  furor  of  interest 
throughout  the  school  which  greeted  the 
appointment  of  the  staff  in  November,  and 
the  thrill  of  finding  myself  a  member  of 
that  staff.  We  were  informed  that  our 
duties  would  commence  almost  immediate¬ 
ly. 

From  then  on,  the  book  was  an  ever- 
existent  topic  of  discussion.  Enthusias¬ 
tic  plans  were  laid ;  fantastic  features 
were  proposed — and  rejected.  And  yet, 
from  this  early  enthusiasm  and  collabora¬ 
tion  resulted  the  first  seeds  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

The  primary  object  was  to  prepare  a 
“dummy” ;  that  is,  a  note-book  in  which 
were  planned  the  contents  of  the  book, 
page  by  page.  New  inspiration  and  ideas 
resulted  in  numerous  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions,  until  finally  we  had  completed  a 
working  outline. 

It  had  been  decided  right  from  the 
first  that  the  motif  was  to  be  along  mod¬ 
ernistic  lines;  in  other  words,  we  aspired 
to  have  our  theme  strike  a  modern  note — 
be  fittingly  expressive  of  the  era  in  which 
we  live. 

With  this  outline  near  perfection,  the 
many  details  of  its  execution  were  assigned 
to  committee  members. 

The  co-operation  and  conscientious¬ 
ness  with  which  these  duties  were  carried 
to  a  successful  completion  inspired  us  all 
to  deeper  effort.  The  import  of  Elbert 
Hubbard’s  immortal,  A  Message  to  Garcia 
is  brought  vividly  to  my  mind  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  I  can  not  repress  the  impulse 
to  digress — the  reader’s  kind  indulgence 
permitting — on  the  topic.  The  incident 
concerns  a  common  soldier  who  is  assigned 
a  message  to  be  delivered  to  his  general, 
Garcia.  Overcoming  frightful  odds  in  de¬ 
fiance  even,  of  all  the  elements  of  advers¬ 
ity — he  carried  the  message  to  Garcia; 
alone,  without  praise  and  adulation,  every 
moment  in  risk  of  his  life.  Hubbard  elab¬ 
orates  his  theme  and  points  out  the 
scarcity  of  people  who  can  bear  their 
“message  to  Garcia” — assume  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  carry  out  difficult  and  irksome  ob¬ 
ligations  in  spite  of  all  opposition. 

The  true  import,  as  I  said,  was  vivid¬ 
ly  impressed  on  my  mind  as  I  observed  the 
strict  and  conscientious  manner  in  which 
many  of  the  committee  adhered  to  his 
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duties  until  completion;  in  other  words, 
bore  his  “message  to  Garcia!” 

But  perhaps  I  have  gone  too  far  astray 
from  my  theme.  To  continue,  we  soon  had 
collected  all  our  copy,  and  the  duties  of  the 
editorial  board  then  consisted  of  sorting 
the  deluge  of  written  copy  and  selecting 
that  which  was  to  make  up  the  material 
for  our  book. 

It  then  fell  the  task  of  the  typing  di¬ 
vision  to  prepare  the  written  copy  in  care¬ 
fully  and  neatly  typed  form  for  final  ac¬ 
ceptance.  When  this  material  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  it  was  placed  on  file  as  completed 
copy. 

Meanwhile  the  photo  editors  had  dili¬ 
gently  waged  their  campaign.  Photo¬ 
graphic  appointments  were  made,  and  a 
strict  schedule  was  adhered  to  for  the 
photographing  of  individuals,  clubs,  offi¬ 
cers,  and  the  various  other  objects  which 
were  essential.  These  photographs  then 
had  to  be  sent  to  our  engraver,  where  they 
were  converted  into  engravings  and  cuts, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  reproduced  in 
printing  on  the  pages  of  our  book. 

The  art  division,  in  collaboration  with 
the  photo  editors,  was  kept  busy  producing 
the  various  pictorial  items,  such  as  illus¬ 
trations,  lettering,  etc. 

Now  all  copy  was  completed,  and  we 
proceded  to  arrange  it  in  forms,  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  sixteen  pages,  just  as  it  was  to 
appear  in  the  book.  Each  section  was  care¬ 
fully  formulated  and  placed  in  its  respec¬ 
tive  folder. 

At  last  all  was  ready  for  our  printer, 
a  dynamic  and  co-operative  individual, 
who,  when  unduly  perturbed,  evinced  a 
rather  extraordinary  inclination  toward 
unique  and  colorful  expletives. 

The  printing  of  the  book  was,  to  me, 
of  intriguing  interest.  I  was  introduced 
to  a  seeming  maze  of  strange  machinery, 
into  the  maws  of  which  was  fed  our  copy 
— and  from  whose  cadaverous  and  myster¬ 
ious  mechanical  depths  emerged  our  com¬ 
pleted  pages. 

And  never  will  I  forget  the  tremend¬ 
ous  thrill — a  glowing  feeling  of  exultation 
— that  swept  over  me  as  I  viewed  those 
wonderful  pages;  so  trim  and  fresh,  the 
crisp,  neat  paging;  so  clean-cut,  the  bold, 
contrasting  black  of  the  printed  copy!  As 
though  an  animate  thing,  the  book — pro¬ 
geny  of  our  own  individual  origination  and 
effort — began  to  grow  with  fascinating 
rapidity. 

As  the  material  emerged  from  the 
press  on  long  sample  strips  called  “galleys” 
it  had  to  be  carefully  proof-read  to  elimin¬ 
ate  errors  and  assure  the  perfection  of 


the  finished  article.  As  afore-mentioned, 
the  material  was  set  up  in  “forms,”  each 
of  sixteen  pages,  the  completed  book  con¬ 
taining  nine  such  sections. 

At  last  the  final  page  was  completed. 
The  next  step  was  to  send  the  completed 
pages  to  the  binder.  Here  the  forms  were 
carefully  sewed  together  and  placed  within 
their  trim  black  and  silver  leather  covers. 
Our  book  was  then  finished — a  very  real 
and  material  thing,  rather  than  a  dimly 
conceived,  abstract  creation  of  the  imag¬ 
ination. 

Words  fail  me  as  I  try  to  set  down  in 
black  and  white  the  boundless  thrill  of 
exultation  which  surged  to  my  very  finger 
tips,  as  I  turned  for  the  first  time  the 
pages  of  our  finished  book!  To  see  and 
feel  the  completed  work,  which  had  lived 
with  us  in  its  embryo  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  which,  indeed, 
had  governed  many  of  our  activities  and 
diligent  efforts. 

It  now  remained  but  to  dedicate  this 
chronicle  formally,  and  almost  before  we 
realized  it,  the  night  of  dedication  arrived; 
it  was  fittingly  presented  to  the  deserving 
dedicatee,  Mr.  Moran,  and  whose  capable 
guidance  and  diligent  personal  efforts  had 
served  to  nourish  its  growth. 

And  so  ended  our  laborious,  yet  never- 
to-be-forgotten  enterprise.  I  am  sure  I 
have  complained,  at  times,  of  having  been 
pressed  for  time  on  other  duties;  yet,  I 
would  not  have  missed  this  invaluable  and 
fascinating  experience  for  a  king’s  ransom. 

So  here’s  wishing  the  best  of  luck, 
and  the  sincere  best  wishes  of  our  com¬ 
mittee,  to  next  year’s  editorial  board. 
Congratulations  on  your  appointments  to 
the  committee,  and  may  your  undertaking 
be  even  more  of  a  success  than  our  own! 

J.  Philip  Perkins,  ’35. 


SNOW  BOUND— A  Monologue. 


The  following  account  is  the  result  of 
a  conversation  between  myself  and  me  as 
we  awaited  the  snow-train  bound  for  Craw¬ 
ford  Notch. 

“Well,  well,  I  don’t  believe  I  have  ever 
seen  so  many  faces  so  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  The  station  is  just  crowded  with 
people  attired  in  ski-suits  of  very  bright 
shades.  Everywhere  one  looks,  he  sees 
skis,  snowshoes,  sleds,  skates,  and  tobog¬ 
gans.  It  is  now  seven  A.  M.  with  a  half 
an  hour  left  before  the  train  will  leave 
for  Crawford  Notch. 
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“It  seems  as  if  the  people  will  never 
cease  to  come  into  the  station.  A  crowd 
of  young  fellows  bound  through  the  doors 
and  cause  a  great  deal  of  commotion.  Now 
three  corpulant  middle-aged  women  wear¬ 
ing  ski-suits  hurry  through  the  doors; 
they  try  to  balance  their  snowshoes  on  one 
shoulder  and  open  the  door  with  the  other. 
A  group  of  giggling,  self-conscious,  young 
girls  arrive.  They  hurry  off  into  a  seclud¬ 
ed  corner.  Ah !  Here  comes  an  expert 
skier!  One  can  tell  by  the  way  in  which 
he  carries  his  skies  and  by  the  simple, 
plain  ski-clothes  he  wears.  He  doesn’t 
stand  about  wondering  what  he  should  do 
next.  He  goes  right  to  the  ticket  office. 
The  other  people  seem  to  realize  now  that 
they  must  purchase  their  tickets  and  every¬ 
one  rushes,  at  once,  so  that  a  long  line 
is  formed  in  front  of  the  ticket-office. 

“It  is  almost  seven-thirty.  Little  by 
little  the  crowd  makes  its  way  out  into  the 
cold,  fresh,  morning  air.  Toot,  Toot!  here 
comes  the  train.  What  a  scramble  ensues ! 
Amid  shouts,  cries  and  laughter  everyone 
makes  his  way  to  the  platform.  What  a 
“pleasurable”  ordeal  is  experienced  in 
boarding  the  train.  The  conductors  wish 
to  help,  but  no  one  needs  any  assistance 
except  when  one  of  his  skis  bounces  back 
and  he  nearly  falls  trying  to  catch  it.  I 
do  declare !  Everyone  is  trying  to  get 
through  the  same  door  at  the  same  time. 

“At  last,  the  party  is  aboard  but — 
lack-a-day- — what’s  to  be  done  with  all  the 
skis,  snowshoes,  sleds,  skates,  and  tobog¬ 
gans  that  have  been  brought?  I  don’t 
know  and  dare  not  venture  to  say.  Guess 
for  yourself!  The  conductor  has  shouted, 
‘All  aboard?’ 

“They’re  off.  And  so  am  I!” 

Betty  Libbey,  ’36. 


IS  EDUCATION  WORTHWHILE? 


“Those  who  to  knowledge  and  culture  are 
foes, 

As  older  each  gets,  the  more  foolish  he 
grows.” 

The  Talmud. 

In  this  age  of  advancement  and  op¬ 
portunity,  he  who  has  little  or  no  educa¬ 
tion  is  in  a  maze.  The  necessity  of  mental 
preparedness  for  all  who  wish  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  in  any  line  of  endeavor  is  very 
obvious.  To  be  true,  Thomas  Edison, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Henry  Ford  reached 


their  goals  without  formal  school  train¬ 
ing.  But  their  strong  will,  ambition,  and 
superior  minds  are  not  possessed  by  all. 

Most  of  us  not  only  realize  but  agree 
today  that  education  is  an  indispensable 
factor  for  success.  Without  it,  one  must 
devote  himself  to  a  somewhat  colorless 
routine.  He  is  shut  out  completely  from 
the  professions,  and  the  difficulty  of  ris¬ 
ing  above  his  circumstances  is  overwhelm¬ 
ing. 

Education  does  more,  however,  than 
to  prepare  us  for  a  bettter  vocation.  It 
gives  a  world-wide  range  to  our  interests, 
affords  us  with  better  reasoning,  increases 
our  mental  freedom,  and  leaves  us  with  a 
deeper  understanding  of  nature  and  her 
workings.  An  educated  man  is  so  en¬ 
dowed  that  he  appreciates  life  for  the 
values  it  offers  in  art,  good  literature, 
music,  and  science.  Education  is  to  man 
today  what  the  machine  is  to  industry. 

Sara  Pressman,  ’36. 


TO  MOM’N  DAD. 


There  are  some  pals  who’re  true  to  me, 
Two  friends  I’ve  always  had. 

I  used  to  climb  upon  their  knee; 

You  see,  they’re  Mom’n  Dad. 

What  ’ere  they  do,  I  ’predate, 

And  when  I  make  them  mad, 

My  inner  self  I  truly  hate 
To  think  I’ve  acted  bad. 

I’ve  often  wished  to  tell  them  so, 

That  when  I’m  like  a  cad, 

I  know  the  years  will  make  me  grow, 
And  cause  them  to  be  glad. 

And  now  with  age  and  wisdom  here, 

My  misdeeds  make  me  sad. 

My  heart  grows  fond  and  ever  dear, 

I  truly  love  my  Mom’n  Dad. 

A.  B.  Cenedella,  Jr.,  ’35. 


GENIUS  OVERLOOKED. 


There  is  one  person  who  to  my  mind 
is  the  most  unappreciated  individual  in 
modern  entertainment.  He  shares  none  of 
the  crooner’s  fame.  Neither  is  his  pic- 
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ture  side  by  side  with  some  popular  orches¬ 
tra  leader,  nor  at  the  Ritz  with  a  movie 
star.  His  autograph  is  never  sought  by 
girls  both  near  or  far. 

Despite  his  lack  of  publicity  he  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  success  of  almost  every 
program.  Imagine  a  jungle  drama  with¬ 
out  the  roar  of  beasts,  or  a  thrilling  mur¬ 
der  mystery  without  the  fatal  shot,  or  in¬ 
deed,  a  storm  without  rain  and  thunder! 

The  sound-effects  man  leads  an  unre¬ 
warded  life.  He  is  so  essential,  yet  so 
obscure. 

Louise  Morey,  ’36. 


AN  EXPLANATION. 


You  will  note  that  some  of  the  essays 
contained  in  this  section  do  not  appear  in 
our  Table  of  Contents.  The  answer  is 
evident;  they  were  included  after  the 


Table  was  made.  We  are  sorry,  too,  that 
others  could  not  have  been  included,  but 
space,  time,  and  patience  are  precious  in 
an  undertaking  of  this  nature.  We  trust 
that  you  have  enjoyed  the  offerings. 

J.  P.  P. 


AN  ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The  Class  of  1935  is  very  proud  to  be 
the  first  to  have  an  ode  whose  music  and 
words  were  personally  written  by  our 
classmate,  Robert  Rivard.  By  the  time 
these  lines  are  read,  Bob  will  have  direct¬ 
ed  us  all  in  the  singing  of  his  composi¬ 
tion  on  our  Commencement  night.  The 
ode  was  very  appropriately  dedicated  to 
Miss  Helena  F.  Swift,  our  music  super¬ 
visor. 

J.  P.  P. 


M.  H.  S.  1935 
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ACTIVITIES 


DAVID  GARRICK  DRAMATIC  CLUB. 
OFFICERS 

President:  L.  Blaine  Libbey 
Vice-President:  Jean  Sunderland 
Secretary:  Kayonoush  Ohanian 
Treasurer:  Donald  Mann 


A  splendid  spirit  of  interest  possessed 
the  Garrick  Club  this  year  and  enabled 
it  to  attempt  new  ventures.  Hardly  had 
the  club  organized,  when  plans  were  made 
to  attend  a  performance  of  Moliere’s  Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  presented  by  the 
Caravan  Repertory  Players  at  the  Copley 
Theatre,  Boston.  Forty  members  of  the 
club  enjoyed  the  performance  and  a  tour 
behind  the  footlights. 

On  April  sixth,  for  the  first-  time,  the 
Garrick  Club  joined  in  “Drama  Day  for 
Massachusetts  High  Schools”  by  present¬ 
ing  Wayside  War  at  Huntington  Chambers 
Hall,  Boston.  Ten  other  schools  appeared 
in  this  festival,  and  the  Garrick  Club’s  of¬ 
fering  received  many  favorable  comments. 
A  medal  was  presented  by  Emerson  Col¬ 
lege  of  Oratory  for  the  best  individual 


acting  in  each  cast.  Jean  Sunderland,  in 
the  role  of  Alicia  Pemberton,  won  this 
award.  The  Garrick  Club  sanctions  the 
purpose  of  these  drama  days  which  is  “to 
develop  a  keener  interest  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  about  the  producing  of  plays  in 
high  schools,  to  encourage  a  getting  to¬ 
gether  to  see  what  others  are  doing,  and 
to  get  an  inspiration  by  seeing  fine  plays 
excellently  produced.” 

For  its  annual  program  the  club  pro¬ 
duced  Romance  is  a  Racket,  a  farce-comedy 
in  one  act  by  John  Kirkpatrick,  Where  the 
Cross  is  Made,  a  tragedy  of  the  sea,  by 
Eugene  O’Neill,  and  Wayside  War,  a  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  comedy  by  Margaret 
Napier. 


Sadie  A.  O’Connell,  Director. 


Cenedella,  Ferrario,  Liibbey,  J.  Carlson,  Jean  Sunderland 


Cast  of  WAYSIDE  WAR 


Seated  :  Sara  Pressman,  Joseph  Knox,  Betty  Libbey 
Standing :  Claire  Espanet,  Robert  Williams,  Alphonse 
Iadarola,  Sylvia  Werber 

Cast  of 

ROMANCE  IS  A  RACKET 


Seated  :  Eleanor  Gilbert,  Ray  Dinardo 
Standing:  Richard  Jackson,  Nicholas  Coniaris 


Cast  of 

WHERE  THE  CROSS  IS  MADE 
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MILFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 


THE  ORCHESTRA. 


The  school  orchestra,  a  concert  en¬ 
semble  of  thirty-one  pieces,  has  complet¬ 
ed  its  second  successful  season  under  the 
capable  direction  of  Mr.  Ben  C.  Lancisi, 
’23,  noted  local  musician. 

The  ensemble  has  been  a  feature  of 
school  activities  for  several  years,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  inauguration  of  a  series 
of  annual  concerts  three  years  ago  that  it 
won  recognition  for  its  excellence. 

This  year  an  exceptionally  fine  concert 
was  presented  at  Town  Hall  by  the  orches¬ 
tra  in  conjunction  with  the  Milford  Boys’ 
and  the  Junior  High  Band.  Features  of 


the  program  were  an  overture,  Urbana, 
Operatic  Gems,  and  an  ingenious  Theme 
Song  Medley. 

A  violin  solo,  Czardas,  was  rendered  by 
Florence  Smith,  ’35.  The  Rosary  was  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  trombone  solo  by  Valentino 
Candela,  ’36. 

Musical  organizations  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  popular.  The  orchestra  expects 
to  continue  to  progress  from  year  to  year, 
and  maintain  an  even  higher  standard 
of  excellence  than  it  has  previously  held. 

The  following  program  was  presented 
as  mentioned  above: 


ORCHESTRA 


School  Spirit — March  .  Gounod 

Urbana — Overture  .  Roberts 

Czardas — Violin  Solo  .  Monti 


Florence  Smith,  ’35 


Bells  of  St.  Mary 


Brass  Quartet 


Adams 


Operatic  Gems— -Selections  .  Seredy 

The  Rosary — Trombone  Solo  .  Nevin 


Valentino  Candela,  ’36 


Theme  Song  Medley 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND 


Roberts 


St.  Julien  .  Goldman 

Zampa — Overture  .  Herold 

Songs  of  Old  Folks — Selection  .  Lake 


JUNIOR  HIGH  BAND 


Eastern  Star  March  . Brockton 

“Forward” — March  .  Sousa 

Sextet  from  “Lucia”  .  Donizetti 


HIGH  SCHOOL  VICTORY  SONG 


MILFORD  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Blaine  Libbey,  Robert  Varney,  John  De  Salvia.  Albert  Calagione,  Frank  Idarola,  Enrico  Iaunitelli,  Fred  Mainini, 
Glen  Kizer,  Peter  Paradiso,  Socrates  Samaris,  Chester  Hlxon,  Valentino  Candela,  Robert  Scott,  Michael  Costrlno, 
Robert  Vernon,  Lawrence  Catella,  Samuel  Goldstein,  Florence  Smith,  Philip  Perkins,  William  Werber,  Lawrence 
Catusi,  Regina  Cassasanta,  Pauline  Ohannessian,  Frank  Ghiringhelli,  Mario  Marchionda,  Margaret  Scott,  Ethel 
Bagley,  Tony  Vallie,  Robert  Mancini,  Pauline  Bourbeau,  Evelyn  Calabrese. 
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Seated  :  Jean  Sunderland,  Philip  Perkins 
Standing:  Eva  Piteo,  Herbert  Shaw 

THE  JUNIOR  SCIENCE  CLUB  OFFICERS 
President:  Philip  Perkins,  ’35  Vice-President:  Jean  Sunderland,  ’35 

Secretary:  Eva  Piteo,  ’35  Treasurer:  Herbert  Shaw,  ’36 

COMMITTEE 

Joseph  Murray,  Chairman  Florence  Paradiso 

Lawrence  Catella  Blaine  Libbey  Lewis  Luchini 


This  year  marks  the  fifth  of  the 
Science  Club’s  existence  as  a  class 
activity  under  the  faculty  supervis¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Metcalf.  The  object  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  is  to  afford  the  members  the 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  elementary  science. 

The  club  has  held  interesting  meet¬ 
ings,  at  which  talks  on  various  scientific 
subjects  have  been  presented  by  members. 
Some  of  the  discussions  concerned  the 
Stratosphere,  Balloon  Construction,  Under¬ 
water  Exploration,  Marine  Zoology,  Arch¬ 
aeology,  Science’s  Battle  with  Crime, 
Boulder  Dam,  Glass,  Air  Mapping,  and 
Modern  House  Construction.  The  lives  of 
some  famous  scientists  have  also  been 
presented  at  meetings. 


Mr.  Whitcomb,  of  the  Whitcomb 
Travel  Bureau,  Boston,  visited  the  club  and 
presented  an  illustrated  talk  on  air  travel. 
His  visit  afforded  the  members  one  of  their 
most  interesting  meetings.  A  trip  was 
made  last  year  to  Worcester  Polytechnic 
Institute,  and  this  year,  members  visited 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
One  aim  of  the  club  was  to  make  several 
trips,  but  due  to  such  an  increase  in  mem¬ 
bership,  transportation  became  a  problem. 

The  first  social  activity  of  the  year 
was  a  party  given  by  Mr.  Metcalf  during 
Christmas  Week.  The  second  party,  was 
held  in  June,  and  marked  the  conclusion 
of  the  Club’s  activities. 

Philip  Perkins,  ’35. 


Standing :  Humphrey  Sullivan,  Robert  Rivard 

Seated :  Malvina  Tusoni,  Antoinette  Ragonese,  Jean  Sunderland,  Antoinette  Delledonne 


LE  CERCLE  DE  JEANNE  D’ARC 
OFFICERS 

President:  Robert  Rivard 
Vice-President:  Jean  Sunderland 
Secretary :  Malvina  Tusoni 
Treasurer:  Humphrey  Sullivan 
Assistant  Treasurer:  Antoinette  Ragonese 


Le  Cercle  de  Jeanne  D’Arc  was  or¬ 
ganized  in  September,  1934  by  Miss  Mar¬ 
garet  Pianca  of  the  French  department. 
Twenty-two  members,  who  were  especially 
interested  in  French  language  and  culture, 
comprised  the  group. 

Meetings  were  held  every  Friday, 
when  the  members  of  the  club  sang  French 
songs  or  recited  French  poems.  Miss 
Pianca  also  gave  interesting  talks  on  her 
travels  through  France. 


In  April  the  Club  attended  une  soiree 
at  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  where  a  French  play  was  presented 
by  students  of  the  college.  After  the  visit, 
the  members  attended  the  Metropolitan 
Theatre.  The  annual  picnic  was  held  in 
June. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  thank  Miss 
Pianca  for  her  interest  in  the  Club.  To 
you  all  we  say,  “Au  revoir.” 

Robert  J.  Rivard,  President. 
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Seated :  Robert  Vernon,  Claire  Espanet,  Charles  Abrahamson 
Standing:  Philip  Perkins,  Rose  Berrini,  Julia  Carlson,  Robert  Anderson 


DER  DEUTSCHE  VEREIN 
OFFICERS 

President:  Charles  Abrahamson,  ’35 
Vice-President:  Julia  Carlson,  ’35 
Secretary:  Claire  Espanet,  ’35 
Treasurer:  Robert  Vernon,  ’35 

SOCIAL  COMMITTEE 

Robert  Anderson  Rose  Berrini  Philip  Perkins 


Under  the  capable  supervision  of  fac¬ 
ulty  instructor,  Miss  Margaret  Pianca, 
the  German  Club  has  been  in  existence  as 
a  school  organization  for  many  years. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  instruction, 
the  meetings  have  been  made  more  inter¬ 
esting  by  discussions  on  the  literature,  his¬ 
tory,  and  customs  of  Der  Vaterland.  A 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  language  has 
resulted. 

Some  members  have  corresponded 
with  students  in  Schonlanke,  Germany. 
The  letters  received  were  written  partly 
in  German  and  in  English.  They  were 


read  at  the  meetings.  This  informal  cor¬ 
respondence  has  given  the  students  a 
keener  insight  into  the  values  of  the  lan¬ 
guage.  On  two  different  occasions,  die 
Klasse  has  observed  the  birthdays  of  our 
German  correspondents  by  sending  small 
gifts  in  acknowledgment  of  the  Geburts- 
tag. 

The  Club’s  activities  were  concluded 
when  the  group  attended  a  German  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  Fine  Arts  Theatre  of  Boston. 
Our  instructor  arranged  a  delightful  pic¬ 
nic  for  the  club  in  June. 

Charles  Abrahamson,  President. 
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Seated :  Charles  Calcagni,  Elizabeth  Calcagni 
Standing :  Elia  Sanchione,  Angelo  Roberti. 


DANTE  CLUB 
OFFICERS 

President :  Charles  Calcagni 
Vice-President:  Elizabeth  Calcagni 
Secretary:  Elia  Sanchioni 
Treasurer:  Angelo  Roberti 


The  second  year  of  the  Circolo  Dante 
has  seen  many  changes.  Membership  has 
grown  from  thirty-one  to  seventy-six.  A 
club  pin  was  established  and  awarded  to 
each  member.  Meetings  were  held  on  al¬ 
ternate  Fridays  and  various  members  gave 
talks  on  Italian  subjects. 

During  the  year,  a  one  act  play  in 
Italian  was  presented  for  us  by  the  Italian 
Dramatic  Club,  and  on  the  same  evening 
ten  members  of  the  club  gave  interesting 
recitations  in  Italian  and  English. 


On  May  10,  Miss  Marion  A.  Ryan  of 
the  faculty  spoke  to  us  concerning  her  trip 
to  Italy  and  Europe.  Her  interesting  talk 
was  illustrated  by  colored  lantern  slides. 

Our  second  Christmas  Party,  an  even 
greater  success  than  the  first,  was  attend¬ 
ed  by  more  than  125  members  and  guests. 

And  so  we  conclude  this  year  with 
our  message,  “Voltere  e  potere.” 

Elia  Sanchioni,  Secretary. 

James  V.  Zurlo,  Director. 
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Seated :  Adelaide  Piteo 

Standing :  Joseph  San  Clemente,  Charles  Espanet 


FRESHMAN  DEBATING  AND  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  CLUB 

OFFICERS 

President:  Charles  Espanet 
Vice-President:  Adelaide  Piteo 
Secretary:  Joseph  San  Clemente 


The  Freshman  Debating  and  Public 
Speaking  Club  reorganized  on  October  19, 
1934  with  a  membership  of  eighty-five. 
Meetings  were  held  every  two  weeks  on 
Tuesdays,  during  the  extra  period. 

Throughout  the  year,  various  in¬ 
structive  and  enjoyable  programs  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  club  members.  Several  de¬ 
bates  were  also  presented  before  large 
audiences  of  members  and  friends. 

A  Valentine  Social  was  held  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15,  1935  after  the  presentation  of 


a  debate  concerning  Chain  Stores,  and  a 
play  entitled  “Six  American  Beauties”. 

At  the  present  writing  the  club  is 
busy  with  preparations  for  a  program  of 
recitations  to  be  given  before  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

The  members  of  the  club  have  been 
most  enthusiastic  and  have  profited  by 
their  activities.  We  are  very  grateful  for 
the  assistance  and  efforts  of  our  director, 
Miss  Inez  E.  San  Clemente,  of  the  faculty. 

Joseph  San  Clemente,  Secretary. 
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Seated :  Louise  Brown,  Janet  Bacon,  Kayonoush  Ohanian 

Standing:  Josephine  Ianzito,  Valentino  Candela,  Robert  Rivard,  Edith  Rose 


THEO-HARMON  CLUB 
OFFICERS 

President:  Robert  Rivard,  ’35 
Vice-President:  Edith  Rose,  ’36 
Secretary:  Janet  Bacon,  ’36 
Treasurer:  Kayonoush  Ohanian,  ’35 


The  Theo-Harmon  Club  was  organized 
in  September,  1934,  by  Miss  Helena  F. 
Swift,  Supervisor  of  Music.  This  was  the 
first  club  of  its  nature  to  be  organized  in 
the  school.  Its  membership  comprised  the 
students  of  the  Theory  and  Harmony  Class, 
which  met  on  Monday  and  Wednesday 
mornings  of  each  week.  In  addition  to  the 
class-room  instruction,  meetings  were 
held  every  Friday  afternoon  when  the 
lives  and  works  of  famous  musical  com¬ 
posers  were  studied  and  reviewed. 

The  primary  motive  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  to  stimulate  appreciation  in 
music,  to  gain  the  necessary  preparation 
for  the  knowledge  of  scales  and  scale  struc¬ 
ture,  keys  and  key  signatures,  use  of 
chromatic  characters,  notation,  and  note 
values;  to  develop  a  working  vocabulary 


of  chords  and  the  ability  to  construct  har¬ 
monic  progressions  in  a  melodic,  musical 
manner. 

The  social  activities  of  the  club  be¬ 
gan  when  the  members  were  guests  on 
March  14  at  Miss  Swift’s  home.  On 
April  1,  Mr.  Alexander  DiGiannantonio,  a 
local  musician,  entertained  the  club  and 
played  familiar  excerpts  and  arias  from 
La  Traviata.  The  group  journeyed  to  the 
Boston  Opera  House  on  April  2,  where  it 
heard  La  Traviata  as  presented  by  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company.  This  per¬ 
formance  was  preceded  by  a  dinner  at  the 
Copley  Plaza. 

We  wish  at  this  time  to  thank  Miss 
Swift  for  her  interest  and  efforts  in  our 
behalf. 

Robert  J.  Rivard,  President. 


Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS 

HOW  TO  BE  A  BORE.  CLOAKROOM  SERENADE. 


The  annual  public  meeting  of  the 
B.  0.  R.  E.  Club  always  promises  to  be  in¬ 
teresting.  Various  subjects  dealing  with 
the  mental  weariness  produced  by  monot¬ 
ony  or  by  lack  of  interest  in  life  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  The  session  about  which  I  am 
privileged  to  write  concerns  itself  with 
the  making  of  a  bore. 

Several  essentials  are  noted.  The 
first  deals  with  general  appearance.  We 
are  told  to  assume  a  weary,  worldly-wise 
expression  and  to  hold  the  head  up  but 
with  an  uninterested  tilt  that  is  sure  to 
produce  the  proper  effect.  This  expression 
can  be  assisted  greatly  by  the  eyebrows 
and  eyes.  An  arched  brow  usually  denotes 
indifference  and  with  the  assistance  of 
half-closed  eyes  strikes  the  proper  note. 
The  latter  attitude  is  not  very  difficult  to 
assume.  Simply  imagine  a  pain  in  the  stom¬ 
ach  or  the  head  (it  is  of  no  consequence 
which  you  prefer).  You  will  notice  the 
excellent  results.  Now,  draw  down  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  not  enough  to  look 
Garboical,  but  cynical.  Although  the  hair 
is  not  of  especial  importance,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  draw  it  loosely  in  back  of  the 
ears.  A  slow,  unconcerned  walk  is  most 
essential,  as  it  shows  lack  of  interest. 

The  conversation  of  a  bore  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  the  voice  por¬ 
trays  true  feelings.  You  must  never  be¬ 
come  excited  or  enthusiastic  if  you  do  not 
wish  to  spoil  everything.  All  your  work 
shall  then  be  in  vain.  Be  as  vague  and 
dull  as  possible.  Don’t  hesitate  to  inter¬ 
rupt  and  ask  her  if  she  did  not  consider 
subject.  If  Mrs.  Jones  is  enthusiastically 
narrating  baby  John’s  new  prank,  inter¬ 
rupt  and  ask  her  if  she  did  not  consider 
the  food  at  last  night’s  banquet  very  taste¬ 
less  and  ordinary.  If  John  Lawyer  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  his  one  great  case,  describe  your 
new  hat.  This  will  affect  him,  if  nothing 
else  will,  and  you  thereby  add  another 
name  to  your  long  list  of  victims.  Appear 
careless  though  well-dressed  and  always 
remember  your  two  great  essentials:  be 
slow  and  indifferent. 

Bearing  this  great  lesson  in  mind,  we 
wish  you  a  most  successful  and  happy 
voyage  on  the  sea  of  human  accomplish¬ 
ment  and  hope  that  many  will  succumb,  de¬ 
jected  and  breathless,  at  your  feet, 

Kayonoush  Ohanian,  ’35. 


Time:  12.45. 

Place:  Spacious  Cloakroom  of  M.  H.  S. 

Enter:  Various  students. 

Sylvia — “Ouch,  my  pet  corn!  Can’t  you 
look  where  you’re  going?” 

Jean — “0-0-h,  Sylvia,  is  that  my  new  hat 
you’re  stepping  on?” 

Eleanor — “Hey,  kids,  will  you  let  me  stand 
still  long  enough  to  get  my  coat  on? 
Gee,  thanks,  that  was  awfully  kind  of 
you. 

Mildred — “My  rubber!  Hey — where’s  my 

other  rubber?  Anybody  seen  a  brown 
rubber,  size  eight?” 

Sylvia — “Oh,  my  eye  ! — First  it’s  my  corn, 
and  then  it’s  my  eye.  You’ve  nearly  put 
out  my  lamp  with  your  elbow.  And 
you — a  freshman  at  that!” 

Freshman — “I’m-I’m-S-Sorry.” 

Sylvia — (dignified  Senior) — “Oh,  that’s 

quite  all  right.  Hey.  Mildred,  where 
are  you?” 

Mildred: — “On  the  floor  still  looking  for 
my  other  rubber.  I  can’t  go  home 
until  I  find  it,  ’cause  it’s  the  third  one 
I’ve  lost  this  year.  I  have  three  now 
for  my  right  foot  and  none  for  my 
left.  Will  I  ever  get  out  of  this 
place?” 

Jean — “Look  at  the  books!  !  Homework 
will  be  the  death  of  me.” 

Eleanor — “Hey,  Jean,  did  you  see  my 
French  book?  Oh,  here  it  is.  It 
wouldn’t  be  my  luck  to  lose  that.” 

Jean — “I  think  I’m  in  a  suitable  condition 
to  depart  now.  Hat’s  at  just  the  right 
angle,  after  much  trouble,  and  my 
books  are  piled  neatly  on  my  arm. 
Well,  here  I  go.  I’m  going  to  attempt 
to  rush  the  line.  See  you  later,  kids.” 

Veronica  Moriarty,  ’35. 


WHO  SAID  IT? 


“Now,  bear  that  in  mind!  !!!!!” 
“Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense.” 

“Get  it?  ?  ?  ?  ” 

“0.  K.” 

“Syntax,  comma,  Section  — ” 

“Girl!  —  Boy!” 

“Remove  thy  feet!  !  !  !  ” 

“Is  that  perfectly  clear?” 

“Alors,  commencons!” 

“All  right,  now  — ” 

“Try  it  again,  dear.” 

“What  say?” 
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ATHLETICS 
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Front  Row:  Calagione,  Siegel,  Doyle,  Butterfield,  Burns,  Marcus,  (captain),  Sabatinelli,  Samaris,  Cenedella,  Ghiringhelli,  Bonetti,  Roberti. 

Middle  Row :  Peteron,  Anderson,  Constantino,  Barberi,  Speroni,  Pinardi,  Murray,  Ferrario,  Harlow,  Borelli,  Calagione,  Cugini,  Coach  Steeves. 

Standing :  Asst.  Managers  Lamora  and  Grillo ;  Ferrario,  Neckes,  Werber,  Macchi,  Andreotti,  Santoro,  Asst.  Managers  Compagnone  and  Kizer,  Manager  Rizoli 


FOOTBALL  REPORT. 


With  the  football  team  facing  one  of 
the  hardest  schedules  yet  to  be  given  to 
a  Milford  High  team,  Coach  Frederick 
Steeves  issued  a  call  for  candidates  about 
two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  fall 
term. 

On  account  of  the  conflicting  condi¬ 
tions  facing  us  on  the  Town  Park  field, 
Coach  Steeves  decided  to  drill  his  candi¬ 
dates  on  the  grassy  field  of  upper  Con¬ 
gress  Street.  At  the  Congress  Street  Ath¬ 
letic  Field  about  seventy-five  charges  an¬ 
swered  to  the  call.  Among  these  were  found 
very  few  veterans;  practically  a  new  team 
was  necessary. 

By  having  the  practice  sessions  on  the 
out-skirts  of  the  town,  the  boys  were  given 
a  chance  to  limber  up  before  and  after 
practice.  Nevertheless  after  many  days 
of  conscientious  practicing,  the  team  was 
ready  to  face  its  first  opponent  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Marcus. 

October  8 — Milford  at  Clinton. 

Milford  traveled  to  Clinton  to  start 
the  season  off  with  a  flying  start  by  bring¬ 
ing  home  a  20  to  6  victory  over  a  much 
heavier  and  more  experienced  team. 
Ghiringhelli,  Milford’s  most  outstanding 
star  of  the  game,  contributed  two  of  our 
touchdowns,  with  Marcus  scoring  the  oth¬ 
er  on  a  pass  from  Bonetti. 

October  12 — Milford  at  Marlboro. 

With  but  little  time  to  prepare  for 
another  contest,  the  confident  Milford 
team  scored  its  second  victory  through  the 
gallant  efforts  of  Ghiringhelli  and  Sabati- 
nelli  by  a  score  of  2  to  0.  Although  out¬ 
played  and  losing  the  services  of  our  cap¬ 
tain  because  of  an  injured  ankle,  Milford’s 
efforts  were  not  fruitless. 

October  20 — Natick  at  Milford. 

Trying  to  stretch  her  victories  to 
three  straight,  Milford  suffered  her  first 
defeat  by  a  score  of  6  to  0.  In  this  game 
she  met  a  powerful  Natick  eleven  and  was 
dazzled  by  her  opponent’s  efficient  back- 
field.  But  with  the  ever-fighting  Bonetti 
playing  a  matchless  game  at  halfback, 
Milford  staged  a  brave  fight. 

October  27 — Milford  at  Brockton. 

Like  Napoleon,  Milford  met  her  Water¬ 
loo  when  she  tried  to  withstand  the  killing 
stampede  of  the  heavy  and  powerful  Brock¬ 


ton  team.  At  the  end  of  this  game  she 
found  herself  trailing  by  a  score  of  52  to  0. 
This  was,  without  a  doubt,  the  busiest 
day  for  the  managers  during  the  whole 
season. 

November  3 — Milford  at  Norwood. 

We  traveled  to  Norwood  where  we 
were  defeated  20  to  12.  Nevertheless,  a 
very  interesting  contest  resulted.  During 
this  encounter  Coach  Steeves  discovered  a 
new  star  in  Barberi,  who,  with  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Bonetti,  gave  much  color  to  the 
game.  When  the  diminutive  substitute 
raced  to  his  position,  a  low  chuckle  ran 
through  the  fans,  but  soon  this  was 
changed  to  applause  for  the  young  half¬ 
back.  He  figured  in  the  scoring  of  both 
touchdowns  with  his  surprising  skill  in 
passing  and  charging. 

November  12 — Milford  at  Framing¬ 
ham. 

Again  a  confident  Milford  team  went 
to  Framingham  only  to  be  set  back  by  a 
score  of  20  to  0.  Although  outplayed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half,  Milford  came  back  in  the 
second  to  display  extraordinary  football, 
but  not  quite  powerful  enough  to  charge 
through  our  host’s  line. 

November  19— Attleboro  at  Milford. 

With  the  team  hungry  for  a  victory 
after  four  straight  defeats,  Milford  was 
determined  to  give  the  highly-noted  Attle¬ 
boro  team  a  fight.  When  the  final  whistle 
blew,  the  score  was  7  to  7.  Although  the 
game  ended  in  a  tie,  it  was  a  moral  vic¬ 
tory.  Our  lone  touchdown  was  accounted 
for  by  Marcus  on  a  pass  from  Bonetti. 

November  30— Milford  at  Walpole. 

After  having  been  the  underdogs  in 
several  contests,  we  finally  decided  to  show 
our  followers  that  we  still  had  some  fight 
left  in  us.  Playing  her  best  game  of  the 
season,  Milford  completely  outplayed  a 
strong  Walpole  team  to  win  by  a  score  of 
33  to  14.  In  this  encounter  every  member 
of  the  squad  was  given  a  chance  to  “show 
his  stuff”,  but  all  the  touchdowns  were 
made  by  the  regulars  who  were  playing 
their  last  game  for  Milford  High.  These 
were  scored  by  Bonetti,  Marcus,  Ghirin- 
gheli,  Doyle  and  Roberti. 

Although  he  had  been  the  backbone  of 
the  team  throughout  the  %eason,  Bonetti 
scored  his  sole  touchdown  of  the  season. 

During  the  1934  football  season  the 
squad  consisted  of  the  following  members: 
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A.  Calagione,  A.  Cenedella,  A.  Bonetti,  W. 
Burns,  L.  Butterfield,  J.  Doyle,  F.  Ghirin- 
ghelli,  H.  Marcus,  E.  Roberti,  A.  Sabatin- 
elli,  S.  Samaris,  R.  Siegel,  C.  Barberi,  P. 
Borelli,  J.  Constantino,  F.  Cugini,  Alex. 
Ferrario,  G.  Harlow,  J.  Murray,  H.  Peter¬ 
son,  E.  Pinardi,  L.  Speroni,  H.  Anderson, 
F.  Andreotti,  J.  Calagione,  A.  Ferrario,  R. 
Macchi,  A.  Neckes,  T.  Santoro,  W.  Werber, 
and  the  managers,  P.  Rizoli,  J.  Grillo,  A. 
Compagnone,  G.  Kizer,  and  L.  Lamora. 

Primo  Rizoli,  ’35,  Manager. 


DUTCHLAND  FARMS. 


An  uneasy  atmosphere  prevaded  the 
school  on  a  certain  Monday  morning.  It 
was  the  next  school  session  after  the  Mil- 
ford-Brockton  tilt.  A  notice  was  received 
that  all  boys  (and  later  the  girls)  who  had 
gone  to  the  game  on  Saturday  were  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  in  Room  6  immediately. 

Soon  all  those  who  had  made  the  trip 
learned  that  the  act  which  they  had  done 
so  innocently  was  causing  a  few  gray 
hairs  on  the  head  of  our  principal. 

Mr.  Berry,  it  seems,  had  received  a 
telephone  call  from  Brockton  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Milford  fans  had  taken 
practically  every  movable  thing  from  the 
Dutchland  Farms  store  in  that  territory. 
After  a  short  discussion  the  light-fingered 
Milfordians  were  instructed  to  return  to 
the  school  that  afternoon  all  goods  which 
had  been  appropriated.  If  the  material 
were  not  returned,  the  culprits  would  suf¬ 
fer  the  consequences. 

When  the  would-be-souvenir-collectors 
assembled,  and  all  valuables  were  account¬ 
ed  for,  the  top  of  the  desk  in  the  Assembly 
Hall  looked  like  a  miniature  Dutchland 
Farms  Store.  Another  talk  was  then 
given,  and  the  Norwood  Bus  was  canceled 
by  Mr.  Berry.  Later  a  short  but  penetrat¬ 
ing  course  in  etiquette  was  intoned  by 
Mr.  Caswell  for  the  benefit  of  the  cheer¬ 


leaders,  who,  it  seemed,  should  have  fore¬ 
seen  the  episode  and  prevented  it. 

However,  this  episode  taught  our 
loyal  rooters  to  play  only  with  the  high 
schools  and  not  with  the  other  departments 
of  our  opponents. 

Although  the  ardor  of  the  remem¬ 
brance  seekers  was  considerably  dampen¬ 
ed,  they  acknowledged  their  mistake,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  not  committed  in  a 
pre-meditated  manner.  The  offenders 
were  brought  to  realize  that  the  thought¬ 
less  deed  of  the  individual  often  brings 
about  the  implication  of  the  entire  group; 
thus  a  vivid  lesson  was  brought  home  to 
all  who  unanimously  resolved  that  never 
again  should  the  reputation  of  the  school 
be  so  jeopardized. 

D.  M.,  ’35. 


FOOTBALL  BANQUET. 


On  December  8,  1934,  the  Football 
Squad  was  invited  by  Principal  Frank  C. 
Berry  to  attend  a  full  course  turkey  sup¬ 
per  in  the  Stacy  School.  The  members  of 
the  School  Committee  were  also  invited 
and  participated  in  a  pleasant  evening. 

The  supper  was  prepared  through 
the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Berry, 
Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Cenedella,  Mrs.  Frederick 
E.  Steeves,  Mrs.  George  F.  Grayson,  and 
Mrs.  Francis  H.  Lally.  The  cheerleaders, 
Eva  Piteo,  Ann  Harrington,  Florence 
Cenedella,  Barbara  Power,  and  Eva  Con- 
soletti  served. 

Following  the  banquet,  dancing  and 
entertainment  were  enjoyed  by  the  squad 
and  guests. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  each 
letterman  of  the  squad  received  his 
sweater  and  coveted  “M”.  Later,  gifts 
were  presented  to  Eva  Piteo,  director  of 
the  cheerleaders,  to  Mr.  Berry,  and  to 
Coach  Steeves. 

D.  M.,  ’35. 
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FRED  E.  STEEVES 
Athletic  Director 


CHEER  LEADERS,  1934-’35 

Seated  :  Ann  Harrington,  Barbara  Power,  Florence 
Cenedella,  Natalina  Federici 
Standing :  Blaine  Libbey,  Eva  Piteo,  Philip  Perkins 
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BASEBALL  NOTES. 


April  24:  Milford  won  its  first 
league  tilt  7  to  6  at  Hudson — Anderson, 
Cornacchia,  and  Tusoni  twirled  for  us; 
Grillo  and  Speroni  fielded  well ;  Grossi 
broke  a  finger;  fair  game. 

April  26:  Squad  goes  to  Attleboro; 
loses  tough  game  8  to  3 ;  loose  playing  by 
infield;  Luchini  looked  good  in  the  box; 
Ferrario  leading  hitter;  team  needed 
more  practice. 

April  27 :  Defeated  at  Webster  11  to 
5;  team  made  fifteen  hits  but  lacked 
punch;  Nellie  played  at  first  during  last 
two  innings — Really  can’t  blame  boys  for 
forgetting  about  game,  can  you?  Bart¬ 
lett  had  good  club. 

May  6:  Cleaned  up  Clinton  6  to  3; 
team  has  new  life;  home  runs  by  Shaw 
and  Burns;  Anderson  twirled  fine  game, 
struck  out  ten ;  no  errors  by  the  boys. 

May  7:  Host  to  Walpole;  they  mis¬ 
treated  us  6  to  3 ;  Cornacchia  pitched  fine 
ball  for  seven  innings  but  had  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  by  Luchini,  who  finished  up  in  great 
shape;  team  looked  good  but  not  fast 
enough;  Tusoni  and  Bonetti  hit  ball  hard. 

May  11:  Anderson  pitched  fine  ball 
for  eight  innings ;  team  blew  up  in  the 
ninth  when  Framingham  scored  eight 
runs;  they  scored  a  12  to  1  victory  and 
left  us  downhearted ;  team  needed  base 
running  practice. 

May  15:  League  game;  shellacked 
Maynard  8  to  2;  teams  played  fine  game; 
made  fifteen  hits;  homer  by  Nigro;  Luchi¬ 
ni  pitched  entire  game,  allowing  ten  hits; 
team  leads  the  Midland  League,  with 
three  wins  and  no  defeats. 

May  18:  Took  Norwood  into  camp 
7  to  5 ;  Anderson  pitched  an  excellent 
game;  Flaherty  was  relieved  by  the  great 
Bowles  in  the  seventh,  but  Milford  scored 
its  winning  run  from  him;  Besozzi  made 
winning  single;  team  played  heads-up  ball. 


May  20:  Squad  went  to  Walpole; 
team  was  shut  out  7  to  0;  Luchini  and 
Ferrario  pitched  fine  ball  but  received  no 
support;  team  made  seven  errors  to  assist 
Walpole  in  their  whitewashing;  some  fun! 

May  22:  Visit  to  Marlboro;  perse¬ 

cuted  with  a  2  to  0  setback;  team  looked 
good  but  lacked  necessary  batting  punch; 
Anderson  lost  hard  game  of  one  hour  and 
twenty-five  minutes  length. 

May  25:  Milford  continues  to  make 
errors  in  Wellesley;  loose  game  ends  in 
7  to  4  defeat;  team  seems  to  lack  spirit; 
Milford  held  to  eight  well-scattered  hits. 

May  28 :  Attleboro  here  for  the  af¬ 
ternoon;  departed  with  a  7  to  4  victory 
with  little  trouble;  Milford  still  needs  to 
support  its  pitchers  in  order  to  win; 
Coach  found  new  talent  in  Dion;  a  hope 
for  the  future. 

May  30 :  Milford  High  was  stam¬ 
peded  by  a  hard  hitting  St.  Mary  s  team 
17  to  12;  the  Saints  collected  a  grand 
total  of  twenty-three  hits  but  made  seven 
errors. 

June  3:  Milford  traveled  to  Fram¬ 
ingham,  where  she  lost  a  hard  fought 
game;  Lou  Luchini  again  pitched  nne  ball, 
allowing  only  five  hits;  but  his  teammates 
continued  to  play  a  loose  game;  seven  er¬ 
rors  were  made  by  Milford  nine  to  lose 
5  to  2. 

June  6:  After  six  straight  setbacks, 
Milford  continued  to  win  its  league  games; 
the  Steevedores  easily  defeated  Marlboro 
9  to  1,  behind  the  six-hit  pitching  of 
Anderson;  Murray  was  the  outstanding 
hitter,  collecting  three  out  of  four. 

The  baseball  squad: 

Capt.  Bonetti,  Burns,  Luchini,  Sper¬ 
oni,  Ferrario,  Anderson,  Cornacchia,  Gros¬ 
si,  Shaw,  Tusoni,  Grillo,  Delfanti,  Murray, 
Harlow,  Doyle,  Nigro,  Andreotti,  Cum¬ 
mings,  Sibson.  Berry,  May,  Feccia,  Fitz¬ 
patrick,  Ferguson,  Acquafresca,  Besozzi, 
Catusi,  Parente,  and  Barberi. 
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MILFORD  H.  S.  BAGS  MIDLAND  LEAGUE 

PENNANT,  DEFEATING  HUDSON  BY  5-4 

Anderson  Gives  Visitors  Six  Hits  In  Close  Game  Won 
In  the  Seventh— Fans  Last  Three  Batters  In 
Ninth  Bonetti  Leads  the  Local  Hitters 


With  the  kind  permission  of  Jake 
Broudy,  the  following  excerpt  from  the 
Milford  Daily  News  follows: 

June  15,  1935: — The  rejuvenated 

Milford  High  club  continued  its  display 
of  dash  and  dander  on  Town  park  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  by  capturing  the  Midland 
League  pennant  with  a  stylish  5-4  victory 
over  Hudson,  the  pre-season  favorites  to 
capture  the  flag.  It  was  Milford’s  first 
year  of  league  competition  in  half  a  decade 
and  the  Steevedores  showed  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  invitation  to  return  by  ap¬ 
propriating  the  pennant. 

Harry  Anderson,  although  troubled 
by  occasional  wildness,  that  aided  in  three 
of  the  Hudson  runs,  pitched  a  smart  game 
to  tame  the  Hudson  ace,  Bill  McNally,  who 
was  tapped  for  12  safeties  by  the  Milford 
stickers.  The  game  was  on  the  block  for 
the  highest  bidder  right  up  to  the  seventh 
inning  when  Milford  made  a  two  run  bid 
that  Hudson  could  not  top.  The  enemy 
succeeded  in  raising  the  ante  by  one  in  the 
eighth,  but  the  score  remained  at  5-4 
when  Anderson  showed  some  real  fireworks 
in  the  ninth  to  fan  the  three  top  hitters 
on  the  list  and  end  the  game. 

Neither  side  could  hit  the  cash  regis¬ 
ter  until  the  fourth,  when  Hudson  sent  a 
pair  over  on  two  walks  and  McNally’s 
single.  The  locals  came  right  back  in  their 
half  to  even  the  count.  Bonetti  slapped 
himself  the  first  of  a  pair  of  doubles  and 
Speroni  singled  him  across,  Sperry  stole 
second,  took  third  on  an  infield  out  and 
tallied  on  Murray’s  loft  to  right. 

Brewer’s  walk  and  Richardson’s 
single  added  one  in  Hudson’s  fifth,  but 
Milford  met  the  challenge  to  liberty  with 
a  run  of  its  own,  manufactured  from 
Anderson’s  walk,  a  wild  throw  by  Cesario 
and  Parenti’s  single.  In  the  seventh  the 
Steevedores  bagged  the  verdict  with  two 
runs.  Anderson  contributed  a  single  but 
was  forced  by  Tusoni,  who  took  second  on 
a  passed  ball.  Parenti  singled  him  home 
and  was  driven  in  by  Bonetti’s  double. 


Hudson  added  one  in  the  eighth  as 
Maderio’s  hit  went  through  Tusoni  for  a 
circuit,  but  the  attack  fell  short  of  victory. 

Bonetti,  Parenti  and  Murray  hit 
hard  for  Milford.  Bonetti  leading  the 
pack  with  two  doubles  and  a  single. 

The  score: 


MILFORD  HIGH 
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h 

po 

a 

e 

Tusoni,  cf  . 

.  4 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Parenti,  If  . 

.  4 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Bonetti,  ss  . 

.  4 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1 

Speroni,  3b  . 

.  4 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

Grillo,  rf  . 

.  3 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Murray,  lb  . 

.  4 

0 

2 

10 

1 

1 

Del  Fanti,  c  . 

.  4 

0 

1 

8 

0 

0 

Berry,  2b  . 

.  3 

0 

0 

3 

3 

0 

Anderson,  p  . 

.  3 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Totals  .  33  5 

HUDSON  HIGH 

12 

27 

13 

4 
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Chicagne,  rf  . 

.  4 

0 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Richardson,  2b  ... 

.  5 

0 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Cesario,  c  . 

.  4 

1 

0 

4 

3 

1 

Maderior,  If  . 

.  3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

McNally,  p  . 

.  3 

0 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Sikersky,  cf  . 

.  3 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Desantis,  ss  . 

.  4 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Brewer,  lb  . 

.  3 

1 

0 

13 

0 

0 

Margam,  3b  . 

.  1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

1 

Totals  . 

.  30 

4 

6 

24 

12 

2 

Milford  . 

.  0  0  0 

2  1 

0 

2  0 

x — 

-5 

Hudson  . 

.  0  0  0 

2  1 

0 

0  1 

0- 

-4 

Two  base  hits,  Bonetti  2;  stolen 
bases,  Bonetti,  Sikersky,  Chicagne,  Cesa¬ 
rio,  Speroni,  Margam;  sacrifice  hits,  Sik¬ 
ersky,  Grillo,  Margam,  Chicagne;  double 
plays,  Bonetti  to  Berry  to  Murray;  bases 
out,  by  Anderson  5,  McNally  4;  passed 
balls,  by  Cesario;  umpire,  Baker;  attend¬ 
ance  500;  time  of  game,  1  hour,  55  min¬ 
utes. 
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PROGRESS  OF  TENNIS. 


Tennis  needs  no  introduction.  It  is 
played  in  nearly  every  nation  in  the  world; 
in  the  United  States  alone  the  followers 
of  this  sport  are  numbered  in  the  millions. 
However  the  court  surface  in  different 
countries  varies,  but  there  is  now  a  move¬ 
ment  being  made  by  the  International 
Lawn  Tennis  Association  to  decide  upon 
and  adopt  a  standard  surface. 

Tennis,  like  all  other  activities,  has 
undergone  periods  of  development  and 
progress.  The  standard  of  play  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  influence  of 
several  outstanding  stars,  such  as:  Mc- 
Loughlin,  Williams,  Johnston,  Tilden, 
Cochet,  and  Lacoste.  From  its  inception, 
up  to  about  1900,  its  was  essentially  a 
back  court  game.  The  pace  was  that  of 
an  average  sound  shot.  Because  of  its 
slow  pace,  the  game  was  considered  by  the 
youth  of  America  as  an  old  man’s  sport. 
Any  shot  hit  near  the  service  line  was 
called  a  poor  one,  and  a  player  who  con¬ 
tinually  hit  a  short  ball  was  ridiculed. 
Every  rising  young  star  was  instructed  to 
hit  the  ball  deep  to  the  baseline.  The 
greatest  stars  of  this  age,  from  Sears, 
Smith,  and  Whitman  down  to  William 
Larned  were  essentially  baseline  drivers. 

The  early  part  of  the  twentieth  cent¬ 
ury,  however,  brought  the  exploration  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  net  attack  by  such 
stars  as:  Norman  Brookes,  the  Wrenn 
brothers  and  Beals  Wright.  During  this 
period  there  came  a  player  who  introduced 
a  revolutionizing  movement.  I  refer  to 
Maurice  McLoughlin,  the  comet  from 
California.  He  had  a  terrific  drive,  knew 
little  about  the  classical  tennis,  and  had 
the  idea  that  if  he  could  reach  the  net  and 
hit  the  ball  hard  that  he  would  win.  This 
was  the  first  definite  step  in  the  progress 
of  this  favorite  sport.  Under  the  Mc¬ 
Loughlin  influence,  ground  strokes  were 
forgotten  in  a  barrage  of  service,  overhead, 
and  volley.  Speed  was  the  dominating 
factor.  The  McLoughlin  era  produced 


such  stars  as:  Robert  Murray  and  Willis 
Davis. 

Then  came  the  second  step  in  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  standard  of  play.  The  net 
attack  and  the  baseline  game  were  blended. 
This  was  the  era  of  the  influence  of  Norris 
Williams  and  William  Johnston,  who  is 
remembered  for  his  great  top-spin  fore¬ 
hand.  Both  of  these  men  had  great  net 
attacks,  but  they  were,  in  short,  baseline 
drivers.  Still,  Williams  provided  tennis 
with  a  great  step  forward.  It  was  he  who 
introduced  the  answer  to  service  power  by 
taking  the  ball  on  the  rise.  Thus  ended 
the  lop-sided  game.  Under  the  Johnston 
and  Williams  influence,  the  all  court  game 
in  which  the  net  attack  and  the  baseline 
game  are  blended  came  to  be  the  goal  of 
every  young  rising  star. 

The  last  definite  step  to  date  in  the 
progress  of  this  sport  was  made  by  Cochet 
and  Lacoste,  who  brought  the  answer  to 
speed  in  stonewall  steadiness.  The  French 
have  given  the  world  what  is  today  the 
highest  form  of  tennis  expression;  it  is 
now  a  defensive  game  with  an  offensive 
mental  attitude  always  looking  for  the 
opportunity  to  go  into  the  attack. 

No  article  on  the  progress  of  tennis 
would  be  complete  without  mentioning 
that  great  player,  William  T.  Tilden.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  interlude  between  the  end  of  the 
McLoughlin  reign  and  the  rise  of  the 
Johnston  and  Williams  influences,  Tilden 
formed  his  game.  No  other  player,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  ever  gained  the  complete  mastery 
of  every  shot  as  he  did.  Although  some 
have  surpassed  him  in  certain  strokes,  no 
one  has  attained  equal  mastery  in  all 
branches  of  the  sport.  Tilden  added  one 
more  step  to  the  progress  of  tennis,  name¬ 
ly,  the  all-court  game,  plus  varied  speeds 
and  spins. 

In  every  country  of  the  world  where 
tennis  is  played,  the  name  of  Tilden  is 
synonymous  with  tennis.  He  has  great¬ 
ly  stimulated  public  interest  in  the  ball 
and  racquet  by  forming  the  Professional 
Tennis  Tour.  Today  Tilden  stands  as  a 
living  example  of  a  great  game  for  young 
and  old. 

Charles  Abrahamson,  ’35. 
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Coach  Higgiston ;  Trotta,  Bullard,  Capt.  Abrahamson,  Mann,  Marcus,  Vernon 


TENNIS  NOTES. 


A  new  sport  was  inaugurated  at  Mil¬ 
ford  High  this  spring  with  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  first  tennis  team  to  represent 
the  school.  With  the  approval  of  Princi¬ 
pal  Frank  C.  Berry,  candidates  were 
called  by  Mgr.  James  Higgiston  of  the 
school  faculty,  who  has  acted  as  coach  of 
the  sport.  There  were  about  a  dozen  net 
players  to  respond,  and  among  them  enough 
material  was  found  to  form  a  fair  team. 

However,  the  group  was  faced  with 
handicaps  from  the  start.  As  usual  the 
spring  months  received  their  share  of  rain. 
As  a  result  there  were  no  courts  for  the 
players  to  practice  on,  and  hindered  the 
team  in  preparing  for  its  first  tilt. 

These  unfavorable  conditions  made  it 
necessary  for  the  squad  to  play  and  prac¬ 
tice  the  entire  first  half  of  its  schedule  out 
of  town.  All  practice  sessions  were  held 
at  the  Bullard  Memorial  Farm  in  Hollis- 
ton  with  transportation  provided  through 


the  courtesy  of  Coach  Higgiston  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  squad. 

In  Captain  Abrahamson,  the  Milford 
High  tennis  team  has  one  of  the  best 
racquet  wielders  in  this  section.  Charlie, 
as  he  is  known  to  his  classmates,  has  sailed 
through  the  first  half  of  the  season  un¬ 
defeated.  His  fast  and  accurate  playing 
has  been  most  outstanding  and  is  looked 
upon  by  tennis  experts  as  having  great 
possibilities. 

The  team  this  year  had  a  schedule  of 
eight  matches,  four  of  which  have  been 
played.  The  outcome  so  far  is  two  vic¬ 
tories  and  two  defeats,  by  no  means  a  poor 
showing  for  an  inexperienced  club.  Tennis 
is  fast  becoming  popular  in  Milford  and 
the  sport  is  looked  on  favorably  by  the 
majority  of  sport  lovers. 

The  squad  included: 

Captain  Charles  Abrahamson,  Donald 
Mann,  Harvey  Marcus,  Nicholas  Trotta, 
Freeman  Bullard,  Robert  Vernon,  and 
Blaine  Libbey. 

Donald  Mann. 


A  VERY  ENJOYABLE  TRIP. 


Upon  learning  that  I  was  to  be  given 
a  week’s  vacation  from  the  office,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  take  a  boat  trip  with  a  group  of 
friends.  Early  the  next  night  on  my  way 
to  catch  the  boat,  I  passed  by  the  “Boule¬ 
vard  of  Broken  Dreams,”  and  saw  “Two 
Cigarettes  in  the  Dark.”  Continuing 
down  “42nd  Street”  I  saw  a  train  which 
was  about  to  “Shuffle  off  to  Buffalo.” 
“Diana,”  who  was  to  be  my  companion  on 
the  trip,  met  me  at  the  dock.  We  went 
aboard  the  “Good  Ship  Lolly  Pop,”  but 
during  the  boat  ride,  we  had  “Stormy 
Weather.” 

In  a  few  days  we  landed  at  the  “Isle 
of  Capri,”  and  went  to  our  lodging  at  the 
“Old  Water  Mill.”  At  sunset  we  enjoyed 
a  stroll  down  “Flirtation  Walk,”  and  on 


our  way  home  saw  “The  Moon  Come  Over 
the  Mountain.”  Next  morning  we  tried 
“Throwing  Stones  at  the  Sun,”  but  sud¬ 
denly  a  gypsy  came  upon  us  and  “Emma- 
line”  said,  “Play  to  me,  Gypsy.” 

Upon  entering  the  house  to  get  some 
“Frosted  Chocolate,”  I  saw  “Shadows  on 
the  Wall.”  To  my  surprise  it  was  “Made¬ 
moiselle”  and  “Dr.  Jekel  and  Mr.  Hyde” 
discussing  an  “Old  Love  Affair.” 

The  next  night  we  went  “On  a  Steam¬ 
er  Coming  Over”  to  start  our  return  trip. 
After  getting  on  the  boat,  I  took  a  walk 
on  deck  and  saw  that  “A  New  Moon  was 
Over  My  Shoulder.”  In  a  few  days  we 
landed  in  New  York,  and  I  said,  “Good 
Night,  Lovely  Little  Lady”  to  my  compan¬ 
ion.  I  then  sauntered  up  to  my  apartment 
“In  a  Blue  and  Pensive  Mood.” 

Louis  Nargi,  ’35. 
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MEMORANDA 
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SPONSORS 


SPONSORS  1935 


The  Class  of  1935  expresses  its  sincer 
whose  generous  contributions  have  helped 

Mr.  Almorin  0.  Caswell 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  C.  Berry 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Davoren 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  B.  Cenedella 

Atty.  Henry  D.  Barbadoro 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Curtin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grayson 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Moore 

Atty.  Nathan  Rosenfeld 

Miss  Mary  L.  Burns 

Miss  Eva  L.  Burns 

Mr.  andMrs.  Robert  Cenedella 

Miss  Josephine  M.  Calarese 

Miss  Hannah  E.  Callanan 

Miss  Dorothy  Callahan 

Miss  Marie  C.  Cenedella 

Miss  Catherine  E.  Curtin 

Mr.  David  I.  Davoren 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Doyle)  Neilan 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Feige 

Miss  Mary  B.  Ford 

Mr.  James  A.  Higgiston 

Miss  Lucy  Iacovelli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ben  C.  Lancisi,  Jr. 

Miss  Ida  Kurlansky 
Miss  Agnes  R.  Lynch 
Mr.  Raphael  Marino 
Miss  Claire  MacGowan 
Miss  Florence  J.  Mainini 
Mr.  Fred  A.  Metcalf 

’  :  - .  .  1  7  .  ■*' 

Miss  Evelyn  Moore  „ 

Mr.  Harold  M.  Moran 

Miss  Sadie  A.  O’Connell 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Pianca 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Pyne 

Miss  Marion  A.  Ryan 

Miss  Pearl  W.  Rose 

Miss  Inez  E.  SanClemente 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  E.  Steeves 

Miss  Florence  J.  Snow 

Miss  Helena  F.  Swift 

Miss  Dorcas  Whipple 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  V.  Zurlo 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Clifford  A.  Cook 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Byrne 

Atty.  James  F.  Catusi 


e  thanks  to  the  following  friends  and  firms 
to  make  this  edition  possible: 

Atty.  William  DiVitto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Doyle 

Atty.  and  Mrs.  J.  Roy  Kerr 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Lynch 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Murray 

Atty.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Wassarman 

Wendell  and  Chester  F.  Williams 

Atty.  Michael  P.  Visconti 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nicholas  J.  Capece 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Clancy 

Dr.  George  F.  Curley 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Ellsworth 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ferrucci 

Dr.  John  M.  French 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Geoffroy 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Harvey 

Nicholas  A.  Mastroianni,  M.  D. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Norry  Miett 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Ellsworth  Morse 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Moschilli 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Nugent 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Oliver 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Shaw 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Whitney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Alberto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bacon 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bailey 

Miss  Anna  Burns 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Burns 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Berrini,  Sr. 

Mr. (and  Mrs.)  Frank  Bird 
Miss  Ethelwyn  Blake 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Bonvino 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  A.  Bright 
Miss  Anna  Calabrese 
Mr.  Michael  A.  Calzone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  Eugene  Casey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll  Cole 
Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Clancy 
Mr.  Henry  Connor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  J.  Cooke 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Cook 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cooney 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Curran 
Miss  Rita  M.  Daigle 
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Miss  Mary  A.  Devine 
A  Friend 

Margaret  C.  Dillon 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Duggan 

Miss  Ada  D.  DiGiannantonio 

Mr.  Alexander  DiGiannantonio 

Miss  Corrie  M.  Durgin 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Dunton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Espanet 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Fahey 

Miss  Maude  D.  Frost 

Miss  Irene  Gallagher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gallagher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gardella 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  T.  Gilbert 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  F.  Green 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  Hachey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Harrington 

Mr.  Matthew  T.  Hayes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  Higgiston 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Howard 

A  Friend 

Miss  Mary  Kelley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kenney 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  C.  Lapworth 

Mr.  Robert  Lally 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  L.  Kirby 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Lancia 

Miss  Mary  Lawless 

A  Friend 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  D.  Libbey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Blaine  Libbey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ambrose  Luchini 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lyndhurst  MacGregor 

Mrs.  Ruth  S.  Mann 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Maher 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Mancini 

Mrs.  Lucy  McCarthy 

Miss  Nina  H.  Mazzarelli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  H.  Moran 

Miss  Catherine  M.  Moran 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Markakis 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Morcone 

Miss  Mary  Mullane 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Murray 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Nargi 

Mr.  Joseph  Neal 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Naughton 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  O’Brien 

Mr.  Edward  O’Neil 

Mr.  John  O’Connell 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  C.  Piteo 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Perkins 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  J.  Philbin 

Mr.  Patrick  Rabbitt 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  Ragonese 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Recchiutto 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  C.  Reynolds 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Ripley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  Rivard 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Sainio 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Siegel 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Sullivan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Smith 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Sunderland 

Miss  Alma  E.  Sweet 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michele  Tusoni 

Mr.  Patsy  Tusoni 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Tonoli 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Allen  Wallace 

Mr.  John  Waldron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Watson 

Mr.  Paul  Williams 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  G.  Edgar  Wolfe 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Wagner 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Bailey 

Annie  Lawless  Store 

Archer  Rubber  Co. 

C.  L.  Barnard,  Jeweler 
Berardi  Loan  Co.,  Inc. 

Berkeley  Textile  Store 
Bowker  Clothing  Co. 

Bridges  Pharmacy 

Brockton  Shoe  Store 

Cahill’s  News  Agency 

Catella  Grocery  Store 

Cedar  Gate  Farm,  Nelson  Morey,  Prop. 

Cattani  Oil  Co. 

H.  S.  Chadbourne  Co. 

Chamber  of  Commerce 
Carley’s  Bakery 
Clark  and  Shaughnessy 
Cenedella  Co.,  Contractors 
Costrino’s  Shoe  Repair 
Crown  Confectionery  Co. 

H.  M.  Curtiss  Coal  and  Lumber  Co. 

Curley’s  Lunch 

Scottie  Davie 

DeLuca’s  Market 

DePasquale  Sons,  Undertakers 

Everybody’s  Market 

Flannery  Studio 
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Fuller  and  Wilson  Express 
Gilmore’s  Store 
Gordon’s  Flower  Shop 
Gould’s  Hardware  Store 
Helen’s  Beauty  Shoppe 
A.  Heroux’  Funeral  Home 
William  Juke  Co. 

Hixon’s  Ice  Cream  Co. 

Ida  Lee  Store 
Johnson  Bus  Lines,  Inc. 

Johnny  Harrington’s  Orchestra 
Walter  Johnson  Orchestra,  Sharon 
Knowles  Chevrolet,  Inc. 

Lancisi  Fruit  Store 
Locke  Lumber  Co. 

Lapworth  and  Sons 
Louis  Fashion  Shop 
Lowell’s  Dairy 
Marvin  Shoe  Store 
Manning  Bros. 

Mme.  Lebossiere-Roche 
S.  Mazzarelli  and  Sons,  Bakers 
Milford  Auto  Body  Co. 

Milford  Daily  News 
Milford  Furniture  Store 
Milford  Finance  Corp. 

Milford  Police  Department 
Milford  Savings  Bank 
Milford  Shoe  Store 
Modern  Priscilla  Beauty  Shop 
Morrill’s  Bakery 


Miscoe  Springs  Co. 

Morin’s  Studio 
Modern  Shoe  Repair 
Morey  Bros. 

Nargi  Filling  Station 
Neilan’s  Drug  Store 
Nolan’s  Cigar  Store 
Palace  Barber  Shoppe 
Henry  Patrick  Co. 

W.  L.  and  J.  F.  Power  Co. 

Peerless  Shoe  Co. 

Pine  Street  Bakery 

Quality  Cafeteria 

Quinshipaug  Woman’s  Club 

Reynolds’  Music  Store 

Ravioli  Restaurant,  J.  Giacomuzzi 

Riseberg’s  Clothing  Co. 

Ring  and  Welch 
Rosenfeld  Sand  Co. 

Rouleau’s  Garage,  Oldsmobile  Agency 
Shea’s  Market 
Sherman’s  Laundry 
Sunnyside  Service  Station 
Stone  Furniture  Co. 

Sweet’s  Drug  Store 
Tampa  Fruit  Co. 

Werber  and  Rose 
W.  W.  Watson,  Undertaker 
West  Street  Garage 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co. 
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HUMOR 


This  section  was  arranged  by  Sylvia 
Sainio,  ’35. 


A  RIDDLE. 


Sometimes  I’m  tapped  gently;  other 
times  pounded.  Sometimes  I  am  covered 
with  white  dots,  other  times  black,  and 
even  green.  I  could  tell  many  tales,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  almost  completely  covered  with 
finger  prints.  Sometimes  I  work  harder 
and  faster  than  others.  I’m  in  schools, 
offices,  and  in  a  few  private  homes.  I’ve 
several  sisters  and  brothers  of  different 
kinds,  just  as  you  have  races  and  nation¬ 
alities.  I  make  queer  noises  such  as 
click ,  clock,  zip,  bang.  At  night  I’m  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  big  black  case.  Have  you 
guessed  what  I  am? — A  typewriter. 

Mildred  Kunz,  ’35. 


WOULD  YOU  BELIEVE  THAT: 

Lewis  Luchini  thinks  that  by  visiting 
the  golf  links  at  3  in  the  morning  he’ll 
become  president  of  that  too — Room  12  is 
the  noisest  room  in  the  Senior  class — The 
Junior  class  is  considered  the  noisiest  class 
of  all  four — Theresa  Consoletti  prefers 
Juniors  to  Seniors — Sylvia  Sainlio  is  so 
good  because  she  was  born  on  Good  Fri¬ 
day — Daniel  Ruggerio,  the  silent,  is  a 
super  salesman — Charles  Abrahamson  is 
the  most  indifferent-to-women-man  in  the 
school — After  making  hydrogen  sulphide, 
Florence  Smith  went  home  and  ate  a  fried 
egg — Butch  Iannitelli  likes  red  and  green 
plaid  ties — We  are  perhaps  the  last  class 
to  be  graduated  from  the  old  school — We 
are  the  first  class  to  organize  a  good  glee 
club — The  class  of  1935  is  the  most  talent¬ 
ed — A  student  was  skating  in  Room  5  on 
real  ice  last  winter — Dot  Morrison  pre¬ 
fers  Day  to  night — Netta  Ragonese  baked 
a  cake  with  wall-paper  paste — Socrates  Sa- 
maris  was  named  after  a  philosopher — Sul¬ 
livan  can  see  the  funny  side  of  any  joke — 
Eleanor  Gilbert  is  that  way  about  some¬ 
one,  but  she  won’t  say  who — Anita  Cis- 
toldi  has  the  most  entreating  eyes — Albert 
Calagione  hasn’t  got  a  voice,  but  can  sing 
— “Muffy”  Tusoni’s  first  name  means  bad 
wine  or  vinegar — Miss  Knights  has  the 
tiniest  ears — Rivard  composes  music,  and 
he  never  took  a  lesson  on  the  piano — Char¬ 
lotte  Helfand  loves  grand  opera — Michael 


Sacco  has  a  nice  wave  every  morning — 
Philip  Perkins  was  looking  for  some  music 
which  was  right  in  front  of  him — Vern¬ 
on  looks  like  Lindy — K.  0.  is  0.  K. — Seni¬ 
ors  are  stepping  off  the  high  horse  and 
actually  noticing  Sophomores — Not  one  of 
our  officers  has  kept  an  office  for  four  years 
— Florence  Paradiso  is  an  ardent  gum- 
chewer — Mildred  Shakleton’s  pet  hobby  is 
collecting  poems — The  class  of  1935  was 
the  first  to  enter  the  State  Dramatic  con¬ 
test- — Olga  Osachuck  has  red  hair,  yet 
never  loses  her  temper? 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  WHEN: 

Anna  Ford  wore  a  Betty  Bright 
sponge  around  her  neck  as  a  collar? 

Cummings  spoke  on  “The  Spoiled 
Child”  in  expression? 

Rivard  fell  out  of  the  chair  in  Room 
I? 

Stone  crushed  the  egg  at  the  Science 
Club  meeting? 

Squad  members  refused  to  shave  un¬ 
til  winning  a  decisive  victory? 

Shakespeare  was  decorated  ? 

Stone  began  to  sing  La  Marseillaise 
in  the  French  class? 

Libbey  broke  a  drum  stick  while  play¬ 
ing  the  Ca7'lo? 

Foye  sent  his  suit  to  be  cleaned  with 
a  mouse-trap  in  its  pocket? 

Dutchland  Farms  was  visited  by  M. 
H.  S.  rooters? 

Miss  Piteo  thought  the  topic  was 
“colossal”  ? 

The  secretary  of  the  Parliamentry 
law  class  forgot  the  report? 


H2S. 


Who  are  we?  Who  are  we? 
We’re  the  boys  in  Chemistry. 
Are  we  fragrant? 

Well  I  guess, 

We’ve  been  making  H2S. 


Teacher:  “Irving  was  a  gentleman, 

and  Cooper  was  a  roughneck.  There 
weren’t  so  many  roughneckers  then,  how¬ 
ever.” 
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EPITAPHS. 


THUMB-NAIL  SKETCHES. 


Just  listen  to  this  from  Rose  Ohannessian 
She  thinks  she’s  going  to  be  a  dietician. 

Whenever  you’re  in  a  mood  to  giggle 
Just  go  to  your  classmate,  Frances  Segel. 

Musicians,  who  have?  Frank  Iadarola! 
His  favorite,  I  guess,  is  the  Grand 
Victrola. 


NONSENSE  PLUS. 


Gentleman  prefer  blondes.  We’re 
thankful  that  all  men  aren’t  gentlemen. 


Perkins  evidently  got  home  quite 
early  one  morning. 

Mother:  “What  do  you  mean  by 
bringing  my  daughter  home  at  this  hour? 

Perkins:  “Say  listen,  I  gotta  be  in 
class  at  eight.” 


JUST  LIKE  A  MAN!  ! 


There  was  a  drought  in  a  country, 
and  all  the  people  went  to  church  to  pray 
for  rain.  The  preacher  at  the  end  of  the 
sermon  remarked :  “What  a  lot  of  hypo¬ 
crites  you  are ;  you  pray  for  rain  and 
don’t  even  bring  an  umbrella  with  you. 


WEREN’T  WE  CARELESS? 


Perkins  (at  Science  Club  meeting)  : 
“Luchini  will  now  speak  on  ‘A  New  Pick¬ 
up!  !’  ” 


Teacher :  “Spell  misspell.” 

Miss  Consoletti:  “There  isn’t  such 

a  word;  it’s  disspell.” 


Teacher:  “I  wish  everyone  would 

pick  me  up  as  quickly  as  —  does.”  (Name 
withheld  by  request.) 


Phil  Perkins:  Bing  Crosby  gone  in¬ 
tellectual. 

Dick  Siegel :  Oliver  Hardy  with 

brains. 

Charlotte  Helfand:  Mischievous  eyes 
and  serious  thoughts. 

Flo  Paradiso:  Wrigley’s  mainstay. 

Avis  Higgiston:  Joe  Penner’s  favor¬ 
ite. 

Bob  Vernon:  Lindy’s  stooge. 

Muffy  Tusoni:  The  two  sides  of  a 
question. 

Blaine  Libbey:  The  Arrow  collar  ad. 

“Sully”  Sullivan:  Teacher’s  idea  of 
a  model  boy. 

Eva  Piteo:  A  correspondence  course 
on  How  to  be  Popular. 

Claire  Espanet:  Still  waters  run 
deep. 

Lewis  Luchini :  Deep  waters 

Jean  Sunderland:  Our  idea  of  a  per¬ 
fect  personality. 

Charlie  Abrahamson:  Words  weigh¬ 
ed  out  by  a  technical  mind. 

Theresa  Consoletti :  Good  things 

come  in  small  packages. 

Eleanor  Gilbert:  A  person  we  love. 

Nargi:  The  three  s’s:  smart,  sure, 
and  silent. 

Minnie  Markakis:  Goddess  Minerva 
in  1935. 

Harry  Stone:  Cowboy  gone  East. 


Teacher:  “Give  the  definition  of 

worm.” 

Vernon:  “Perkins.” 

Teacher:  “Is  this  correct:  ‘I  came 
this  P.  M.’?” 

Miss  Paradiso:  “No  ,it  should  be:  T 
came  this  morning’.” 


First  Senior:  “Money,  after  all,  is 
nothing  but  trouble.” 

Second  Senior:  “Maybe  that’s  why 
my  freshman  brother  is  always  borrow¬ 
ing  trouble.” 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  OPENING 

WEEK  AT  SCHOOL. 


Teacher:  “Were  you  a  student  in  this 
school  last  year?” 

Archibald:  “No,  sir,  I  was  a  Fresh¬ 
man.” 


French  teacher,  at  beginning  of 
course,  to  pupil :  “Now  Mademoiselle — , 
you  try  that  please.” 

No  response.  Teacher  repeats  state¬ 
ment.  Again  no  response. 

Teacher:  “I’m  calling  on  the  girl  in 
the  last  seat  in  the  first  row.” 

Bewildered  girl:  “My  name  isn’t 
Mademoiselle;  it’s  Mary.” 


Miss  Tusoni  was  reciting  on  the  topic 
Columbus  was  a  Pathetic  Figure  in  His¬ 
tory.  At  the  conclusion  of  her  discourse, 
she  said)  very  innocently:  “ — and  they 
didn’t  let  him  know  that  he  had  discovered 
America  until  he  died.” 

(It  was  too  late  to  inform  him  then, 
Muffy.) 


Teacher:  “What’s  the  difference 

between  Noah’s  Ark  and  Joan  of  Arc?” 

I:  Noah’s  Ark  was  made  of  wood, 

and  Joan  of  Arc  was  Maid  of  Orleans.” 


Teacher:  “What  is  a  Jacobite?” 

Miss  Sainio:  “A  follower  of  Jacob.” 

Miss  Sainio:  “When  Johnson  enter¬ 
ed  an  aristocratic  church,  the  people 
stared  at  him  because  his  shoes  were 
hol(e)y.” 


Coach :  “What  did  the  crowd  do 

when  you  said  that  you  never  paid  a  cent 
for  a  vote  and  never  would?” 

Pinardi:  “Well,  a  few  applauded,  but 
the  rest  got  up  and  walked  out.” 


NO  SPIK  ENGLISH! 

What  time  is  it  when  a  Chinaman 
has  an  appointment  with  a  dentist? 
Answer:  “Tooth-hurty.” 


WOULDN’T  IT  BE  FUNNY  IF: 

Cummings  weren’t  optimistic? 
“Consoletti  didn’t  like  a  Junior? 
“Paradiso  didn’t  chew  gum? 
Ghiringhelli  swallowed  his  pencil? 
Bonetti  didn’t  blush? 

Luchini  came  to  school  on  time? 

Nargi  were  not  right-hand  man  in 
History  A6? 

“Sainio  weren’t  so  witty? 

“Ohanian  were  dumb? 

“Cenedella  didn’t  like  to  argue? 
“Ragonese  didn’t  lose  her  temper? 
“Gilbert  didn’t  know  her  history? 
“Sunderland  said  “Unprepared”? 
“Markakis  didn’t  get  nervous? 

Rivard  refused  to  lend  a  helping  hand? 
Sullivan  weren’t  so  smart? 

“Higgiston  didn’t  like  lettuce? 
“Smith  didn’t  like  an  argument? 
“Shakelton  made  any  noice? 

“Lancia  were  conspicuous? 

“Osachuck  lived  up  to  the  color  of  her 
hair? 

“DeFazio  forgot  to  v/rite  a  poem? 
“Nadreau  didn’t  like  milk? 

“R.  Ohannessian  weren’t  pleasingly 
plump? 

Canon  were  six  feet  tall? 

“Testa  lost  her  pep? 

“Tumolo  weren’t  our  class  baby? 
Rizoli  lost  his  temper? 

“McCarthy  used  makeup? 

Dore  weren’t  a  favorite  with  the 
girls? 

Marchionda  had  a  soprano  voice? 
Mazzarelli  told  us  a  joke? 

“Werber  didn’t  smile? 

“Moriarty  brought  less  than  six 
books  home? 

“Marino  became  angry? 


Teacher:  “A  man  was  so  superstiti¬ 
ous  as  to  believe  that  if  he  wore  a  charm 
around  his  neck  that  his  hemorrhage  would 
stop,  but  he  died.” 

Rivard:  “Well,  the  hemorrhage 

stopped  anyway.” 
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CAN  YOU  IMAGINE: 

Stone  without  the  pipe? 

Sabatinelli  without  the  roadster? 

The  new  High  school  without  us? 
The  lack  of  spelling  penalties? 

Anita  Cistoldi  as  a  dull,  uninteresting 
partner? 

“DelCastello  as  an  absentee  from  High 
school  dances? 

“Bruno  as  a  pest? 

“Delledonne  without  her  intellect? 
“Grillo  walking  slowly? 

Nigro  flirting  with  the  girls? 
“Osachuck  getting  angry? 

“Morey  keeping  quiet  for  two  min¬ 
utes? 

“Marino  without  her  interesting  way? 
“McCarthy  without  her  good  looks? 
Rizoli  getting  bold? 

“Southwick  without  a  new  coiffure? 
“P.  Ohannessian  without  the  violin? 
“Morcone  without  a  lunch  at  recess? 
“Oliva  without  the  contagious  grin? 
“Tumolo  getting  to  school  on  time? 

“Gattoni  without  her  helpful  assist¬ 
ance? 

Goldstein  as  Rubinoff? 

Veronica  Moriarty  without  company? 


One  of  the  Latin  teachers  asked  the 
pupils  to  write  the  present  tense  singular 
of  the  verb  do  (to  give)  on  the  board  and 
to  give  the  English  meanings.  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  written  (erroneously,  let  us  say) 
by  one  of  the  pupils: 

“do — I  do,  or  I  am  doing, 
das — you  do,  you  are  doing, 
dat — he  does,  he  is  doing.” 

(Think  of  what  the  summer  did  to  do!) 


Teacher:  “Give  me  a  sentence  con¬ 
taining  a  conjunction.” 

Pupil:  “The  can  is  tied  to  the  fence 
with  a  rope.” 

Teacher:  “Where’s  the  conjunction 

in  that  sentence?” 

Pupil:  “Rope  is  the  conjunction  that 
connects  the  can  to  the  fence.” 


WOULDN’T  THE  SHOCK  BE 
FATAL  IF: 

“Segel  forgot  to  ask  questions? 

“J.  Ferrucci  didn’t  have  her  brief 
case  ? 

Watson  knew  the  spelling  assign¬ 
ment? 

“Espanet  didn’t  always  have  an  out¬ 
side  interest? 

“Mancini  hurried? 

Misses  Gobbi  and  LaChapelle  were 
seen  arguing? 

“Abbondanza  came  to  school  with  a 
frown  on  her  face? 

Mazzarelli  became  impudent? 

Siegel  weren’t  so  witty? 

Abrahamson  became  a  pessimist? 

Miss  Cutropia  and  Barsanti  became 
strangers? 

“Connor  always  had  someting  to  do? 

Doyle  lost  his  interest  in  sports? 

“De  Venturo  didn’t  have  to  be  told  to 
stop  talking? 

“Morrison  didn’t  talk  about  Day? 

“Nardone  talked  to  a  boy? 

“Oliva  failed  to  open  her  history  book 
at  8  A.  M.? 

“Novelli  forgot  to  state  her  honest 
opinion — or  to  sing? 

Butterfield  came  to  school  every  day? 

Iannitelli  had  a  long  oral  topic? 

Harvey  Marcus  became  less  conceited? 

Foye  told  a  joke? 

DeSalvia  weren’t  musical? 

F.  Iadarola  were  without  “Casa 
Loma”? 


Chairman  Ohanian  to  student:  “Mo¬ 
loney,  will  you  give  your  oral  topic?” 

Moloney:  “Madam  Chairman,  I’m  not 
prepared.” 

“Ohanian:  “Can’t  you  contribute 

somthing  which  interested  you  in  yester¬ 
day’s  paper?” 

Moloney:  “No,  I  was  only  interested 
in  the  funnies.” 


Teacher:  “Into  what  state  did  John¬ 
son  lapse?” 

Miss  McKay:  “England.” 
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DON”T  YOU  REMEMBER  WHEN 
YOU  DEFINED: 

celery — the  wages  a  man  receives  for 
labor. 

gobbler — one  who  mends  shoes 
comic — a  shooting  star 

crone — to  sing  love  songs  with  a 
nasal  inflection 

diry — a  farm  where  milk  and  milk 
products  are  provided 

pedagogue — &  Jewish  church 
peony — a  small  horse 
pauper — a  child’s  male  parent 

Tiber — a  ferocious,  man-eating,  jungle 
animal 

barbarous — plural  of  barbers 

cataarh — a  stringed  instrument  re¬ 
sembling  a  ukelele 

Picadilly — a  sort  of  relish  made  of 
peppers,  pickles,  etc. 

taxidermist — one  who  drives  a  taxi 

cuisine — the  child  of  one’s  aunt  or 
uncle 

croquet — a  girl  who  flirts  with  all  the 
fellows 

bumpkin — a  vegetable  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  squash 

cannery — a  small,  yellow,  singing  bird 
orphan — frequently 

omelet — one  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies 
oboe — a  tramp 

minor — one  who  digs  for  coal,  etc. 
niggard — a  colored  person 

mosque — the  greenish  growth  that 
covers  rocks,  etc. 

chump — to  leap  into  the  air 
fit — plural  of  foot 


Teacher:  “Trains  were  disapproved 

because  the  noise  prevented  the  hens  from 
laying  and  the  cows  from  giving  milk.” 

Dumb  Senior:  “Why  not  milk  the  en¬ 
gines?” 


Teacher:  “Aristotle  believed  the 

earth  to  be  round  in  800  B.  C.  Now,  what 
does  B.  C.  mean?” 

Pupil:  “Boston  College.” 


NUTS!  TO  YOU! 


Bill:  “Why  did  Jones  stop  calling 

the  cottage  ‘The  Nutshell’?” 

Jim:  “He  got  tired  of  having  people 
call  up  to  find  out  if  the  colonel  was  in.” 


ETIKETTE! 


Mrs.  Siegel :  “Did  you  behave  your¬ 
self  at  the  Football  Banquet  last  night? 
You  didn’t  ask  for  anything  twice  at  the 
table  did  you?” 

Richard:  “No,  I  didn’t.  I  asked 

once.  They  didn’t  hear  me,  so  I  helped 
myself.” 


One  of  the  teachers  remarked  that 
many  students  were  absent  one  day.  This 
fact  brought  about  the  well-known  phrase, 
“They  can’t  take  it.” 

She  asked  very  innocently:  “Can’t 
take  what?” 


Teacher:  “Sit  over  there.” 
Vernon:  “Aw,  I’ll  be  good.” 


CHOICE  BITS. 


Junior  to  teacher:  “Why  for  you  no 
pass  me  in  English?” 

Teacher:  “For  that.” 


History  question:  “Why  was  the 

eve  of  December  25,  1814  a  happy  one?” 

Marchionda:  “Washington  crossed 

the  Delaware  and  freed  the  Americans 
from  the  Hessians.” 

(Washington  had  been  dead  for  years 
at  this  time,  but  maybe  we’re  wrong). 
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EDITOR’S  LETTER 


Dear  Reader: — 

It  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  reluct¬ 
ance  and  regret  that  we  finally  turn  to 
the  last  page  of  an  enjoyable  book  But 
never  have  we  felt  this  pang  of  regret 
so  keenly  as  now,  when  we  reach  the  last 
page  of  our  year  book,  a  chronicle  of  which 
we  have  felt  so  much  a  part.  Especially 
is  this  true  since  with  the  completion  of 
this  book,  we  also  will  have  turned  the 
last  page  of  a  chapter  in  life  so  joyously 
filled  with  friendship,  adventures,  and 
fond  memories. 

We  shall  make  this  an  opportunity 
of  extending  our  personal  thanks  and 
those  of  our  many  co-workers  to  all  who 
have  in  any  way  helped  to  make  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  book  a  possibility. 

First  we  would  like  to  thank  our  prin¬ 
cipal,  Mr.  Berry,  and  the  faculty  directors 
of  the  publication,  Mr.  Moran,  Mr.  Hig- 
giston,  and  Miss  Pyne,  for  the  indispens¬ 
able  cooperation  which  they  have  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  rendered. 

To  Mrs.  Berry,  Mrs.  Cenedella,  Mrs. 
Grayson,  and  Mrs.  Lally  we  extend  deep¬ 
est  thanks  for  the  material  aid  that  was 
ours  through  the  success  of  their  excel¬ 
lently  conducted  food  sale.  We  are  grate¬ 
ful  indeed  to  those  students  and  their 
mothers  whose  contributions  helped  to 
make  the  affair  the  success  that  it  was. 

To  our  classmates,  the  Misses  Gilbert 
and  Ragonese,  is  due  much  credit  for  the 
success  of  our  public  and  private  card 
parties,  the  proceeds  of  which  contributed 
to  the  funds  for  this  enterprise.  We  also 
say  “Thank  you”  to  all  who  donated  or 
loaned  cards,  tables,  chairs,  or  other  es¬ 
sentials  for  the  affair. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  and 
express  our  thanks  to  the  management  of 
the  State  Theatre  for  permitting  us  to 


hold  a  benefit  performance  to  further  our 
project. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  laud  the 
accomplishments  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers — surely  complete  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  is  theirs  as  they  realize  the  fruits  of 
their  labors  in  form  so  tangible  as  this 
book,  their  own  creation. 

Finally,  but  indeed  far  from  least, 
we  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  the 
townspeople,  merchants,  and  students  as 
a  whole  for  making  our  undertaking  fin¬ 
ancially  possible  by  sponsoring  our  book 
and  supporting  our  benefit  activities. 

We  of  the  committee  consider  our  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  O.  L.  I.  Staff  a  great 
honor,  and  working  in  association  with 
one  another  has  afforded  us  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure,  satisfaction,  and  invaluable 
experience. 

Though  we  began  our  activities  with 
great  self-confidence,  we  frequently  met 
with  the  outside  criticism  that  such  an 
enterprise  as  this  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  capabilities  of  a  small  high  school. 
However,  we  are  confident  that  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  our  completed  chronicle  and  the 
enthusiasm  evidenced  by  the  entire 
student  body  in  its  production  shall  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  contrary. 

Should  perusal  of  our  book  in  future 
years  serve  to  unearth  and  call  to  mem¬ 
ory  some  forgotten  ideal  or  ambition,  our 
effort  will  have  been  worthwhile.  And 
thus,  bearing  as  our  standard  the  inspir¬ 
ing  motto,  “Always,  Ever  Onward,”  and 
impressed  with  the  significance  of  the 
Oak,  the  Lily,  and  the  Ivy,  we  conclude 
our  activities  as  high  school  students  and 
prepare  to  step  forth  into  the  world  of 
realism  and  greater  responsibilities. 

<LpzrifzLni 

Editor-in-Chief. 
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Burdett  Business  Training 


•  Courses  for  Young  Men:  Business  Administration  and  Accounting,  as 
preparation  for  sales,  credit,  financial,  office  management  and 
accounting  positions.  College  grade  instruction. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 
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•  Courses  for  Young  Women:  Executive  Secretarial,  Stenographic  Secretarial, 
also  Finishing  Courses,  as  preparation  for  promising  secretarial 
positions.  Individual  advancement. 

Open  to  High  School  Graduates 


Courses  for  Young  Men  and  Young  Women:  General  Business,  Book¬ 
keeping,  Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  as  preparation  for  general 
business  and  office  positions. 

_  .  .  Open  to  High  School  Graduates 
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MILFORD,  MASS. 

THE  REPUTABLE  FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 
INVITES  INSPECTION 

The  average  person  has  no  means  of  measuring  value  in  funeral  merchandise 
and  service.  That  makes  it  most  important  that  the  funeral  director  who  is  called 
be  one  in  whom  implicit  confidence  and  trust  may  be  placed.  The  only  way  to  be 
sure  is  to  investigate  in  advance. 

We  welcome  such  inquiry  and  are  entirely  willing  to  give  specific  information 
without  obligation. 

W.  W.  WATSON 

COLONIAL  FUNERAL  HOME 


D.  L.  Watson,  Assistant 
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